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C. Vincent, the Electroculture Grain Man of Omaha 


LECTROCULTURE, or the intensive ap- 

plication of atmospheric electricity to the 

better development of food crops, is be- 

ginning to attract attention. Experiments 

during the past summer have been care- 
fully made by C. Vincent, of the Vincent Grain Co.., 
Omaha, and the spring wheat experiment has been 
concluded. A strip of farm land, all alike, was sown 
on the same day, with the same drill, from the same 
lot of seed. All the conditions surrounding the growth 
of the grain were absolutely identical, except that part 
of the strip was placed under the influence of a special 
device for collecting atmospheric electricity and con- 
ducting it through an underground wire to the roots 
of the growing wheat. When ripe, the grain was care- 
fully cut and tested for quantity and quality, with 
the result that the electrically influenced part of the 
tract showed a yield of 38% bus per acre and was of 
better quality than the other part, which yielded 28.9 
bus—a gain of 33 per cent in quantity, with improved 
quality, for that which was electrically influenced. 
The appearance of the corn under experiment indi- 
cates that the electrically influenced portion will show 
in November a marked increase in yield over the 
test of the tract. 

Regarding the experiments which he has been con- 
ducting, Mr. Vincent pointed out that present day 
knowledge of air and water has shown that the three 
most necessary substances in the world are composed 
of hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen in certain fixed pro- 
portions. Of these compositions, air and water are the 
most important. 

_ “Science has analyzed air and water,” said Mr. 
Vincent, “but has been defied in the analysis of at- 
mospheric electricity. Natural, or atmospheric elec- 
tricity, is static, that is, it does not move in the same 
kind of a current as does mechanical electricity, which 
#8 accumulated from inert matter by means of a 
generator. 
_ “As water is the basis of all liquids in daily use 
in civilized communities, so atmospheric electricity is 
the basis of all forms of electricity. Not having 
analyzed it, we do not know its chemical elements 
48 we do in the case of salt, sulphuric acid and alcohol. 

ut we can experiment with it and give names to the 
kinds that give certain results—to each a name ac- 
cording to the work it performs. 

“Heretofore, all effort to apply electricity to grow- 
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‘By Leigh Leslie 


ing vegetation has been made with mechanical elec- 
tricity. Its use in crop experiments has demonstrated 
that sometimes it is beneficial and sometimes it is 
harmful. Always, intricate and expensive apparatus 
is required. It also requires skilled and high salaried 
electricians who are also adept agriculturists and hor- 
ticulturists, capable of knowing when to use it and when 
not, the amount to use and how to apply it. This com- 
bination of knowledge is exceedingly rare, so that the 
practical and successful application of mechanical elec- 














Electroculture Wheat (Left) and Wheat Grown Under 
Ordinary Conditions 


tricity to the better development of food crops seems 
very remote. 

“Under these conditions, it has seemed advisable 
to fall back on Mother Nature, and endeavor to adapt 
our methods to harmonize with her laws. Professor 
Selim Lemstrom, the eminent Swedish physicist and 
botanist, spent parts of many years in the Far North, 
and there observed that the most prolific crop years 
coincided with the years of greatest volume and activity 
of atmospheric electrical currents made visible in the 
aurora borealis. He accordingly advanced the theory, 
just prior to his death, that ‘electricity must be num- 
bered among the principal factors of plant life.’ 

“A striking confirmation of this theory occurred 
this summer and in our own locality. On July 7 the 
sky clouded over about 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Rain began falling about 5 o’clock, the heaviest pre- 
cipitation being an hour later and continuing as a 
quiet rain all night and well into the next day. 

“On Sunday morning, July 8, the daily press con- 
tained a short New York dispatch, recording auroral 
disturbance of telegraph business commencing about 
4 o’clock Saturday and continuing up to press time, 
and extending from San Francisco to New York. In- 


quiry at the Western Union offices in Omaha revealed 
that locally the disturbance began about 4 o’clock Sat- 
urday, and continued intermittently until toward or 
after Sunday noon. 

“An Omaha business man was on his vacation at 
that time, and on his return related that on that day 
and night the auroral display on the Big Horn Moun- 
tains was the most brilliant and beautiful sight he had 
ever beheld. This testimony confirms the fact that the 
auroral conditions were most unusual and exceptionally 
intense. 

“An Omaha market gardener, without knowing of 
the conditions, remarked on July 20 that during the 
preceding two weeks the weeds had grown faster than 
ever before in his entire experience. 

“In Texas, in August, 1927, an ordinary radio an- 
tenna, 112 feet long, gathered atmospheric electricity 
during a windstorm that exceeded a current of 40,000 
volts, and in jumping a gap of seven tenths of an 
inch, sounded like a .22 caliber gun being fired with 
machine gun rapidity. This is the language of the 
official report of the experiment station concerning the 
incident. If that radio antenna had been connected 
with an underground wire, who can estimate the 
amount of atmospheric electricity that would have 
quietly passed to and been distributed in the adjacent 
soil? 

“Moreover, experiments in Missouri indicate that 
such intensive storage of atmospheric electricity in 
the soil enriches the earth and builds its producing 
capacity, appearing to confirm the discoverer of the 
system in his claim that eventually the soil thus treat- 
ed will need no fertilizer of any kind, thus saving 
vast expense in the purchase of commercial nitrates 
and the labor of applying them to the land.” 
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Electroculture Apparatus in the Experimental Field of 
Mr. Vincent 
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You (ant ‘Bake ‘Doorknobs 


cAnd Other Timely Reflections Upon the Ancient Wheeze That All That 
Glitters Is Not Gold; Sometimes It’s Diamonds 


HEY were seated upon a box in the alley— 
two men dressed in white. It was high 
noon, and they were lunching. An unusual 

- place to lunch, I reflected, but the unusual 

develops quickly into the usual when one 

has been about a bit; the extraordinary evolves into 

the ordinary; the uncommon changes into the common- 

place; the astounding becomes the (Watson, the 
synonyms!) 

At any rate, here they were. 

The salesgirl in the bakery had said: “He’s right 
around the corner—down the alley,” and here he was. 
Not knowing the baker’s name, I greeted the two in 
a general fashion. One continued his lunch; the other 
looked up and said authoritatively: “What can I do 
for you, son?” 

I was getting subscriptions for The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker, but no matter what you’re 
selling you don’t say bluntly: “Here, I have gold 
nuggets for sale; buy one.” Instead, you parry for 
a moment; you create a mood. So I said to the taller, 
more distinguished looking man who had responded to 
my greeting, “How’s business?” 

“Too good,” he shot back promptly. “My back 
aches from this eternal mixing. I wish I didn’t have 
to work so hard.” 

Astounding! Incredible! Here, thought I, was the 
celebrated one man in a thousand—the baker who had 
too much business to suit himself. (I knew that the 
fellow was not simply an employee, as it was a one- 
man shop.) 

“Well,” I temporized, “that’s what makes the 
dough.” ‘ 

“Right,” he responded, “there’s the daily bread to 
be thought of.” 

“And machinery is a labor saving device.” 

“You think it is?” he snarled back at me. (Wrong 
track, thought I. Switch to conversation No. 23.) 

“That looks like good pie that you’re eating,” I 
said to him. 

“Pie is not so good these days,” he countered. “It 
ain’t like the good old days.” 

“That’s heresy, man,” I told him in alarm. 

“Naw, it’s blueberry.” 

I stood in silence for a moment, the while he gulped 
the remainder of the pie. 

“What sort of mixes have you been working on?” 
I asked him. 

“Well,” he said thoughtfuily, “some of them have 
been a little too slack. You’ve got to make stuff that'll 
stand up and take a beating. Stuff that'll wear.” 

“Wear?” 

“Sure. This is no overnight proposition. You've 
got to think of tomorrow and the day after and the 
day after that.” 

“Do you have many stales returned?” 

“I don’t get you, brother.” 

“Stales. Does much stuff come back?” 

“Oh” (and I understood him to say ‘pails.’) “Sure 
pails and pails.” (But he was still working on the 
final bit of pie.) “They kick sometimes,” he added. 
“Say it’s too soft.” He pointed to a row of sacks that 
leaned against the wall. “I been using that lately,” 
he said. “It stands up better.” 

“What kind of flour is it?” 

“That ain’t flour, mister, it’s Portland cement.” 

“Why, aren’t you the baker?” 

“Hell, no, I’m a mason working on this building 
down the alley!” 

Nonchalantly, I lighted a couple of Murad cigar- 
ettes, and told him: “The girl in the bakery said I’d 
find the baker around the corner, down the alley. 
You were in white, and I guess I just took too much 
for granted. I thought I’d find the baker here.” 

“So you will,” the chunky, shorter man said sud- 
denly. “So you will ” He glared at me and gulped 
some coffee. Ah, here was the baker. I turned to 
him. 

“Well,” I said, “what do you think of the market 
these days?” 

“Rotten,” he replied between mouthfuls. 

“Politicians? Speculators, do you think?” 

“Naw. It’s the horses and the goats and potatoes 
and cabbage and everything else that the lousy farm- 
ers bring in.” 

Queer talk, this. 





But I went on: “They tell me 


next door that this street is pretty quiet, but I suppose’ 


you're picking things up right along.” 


By .John P. Broderick 


“Say,” he roared, “are you trying to kid me?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Fella, I’m a street cleaner! If you'll give me a 
chanct I’ll tell you that the baker you want to see is 
down the alley—in the little doorway there to the 
right.” 

* . * 

I saw that this particular young lady was going 
to be a trifle difficult to handle. 

“May I see Mr. James?” I asked her. 

“Flour?” She drawled between chews of gum. 

“No, not flour.” 

“Yeast?” 

“No, not yeast.” 

“Shortening?” 

“No.” 

“Milk?” 

I was not selling milk. I was not selling salt. 
And what was more, I was not selling malt, or flavor- 
ing, or tins. 

“Suppose,” I said, “that I were a meteorological 
statistician and you refused to let me see the boss. 
Then what would you do? For all you know, I may 
be a house detective or a tar dehydrator or a muskrat 
trapper or a chewing gum manufacturer.” 

The rhythmic movement of her jaws ceased and she 
tossed the gum into a corner. 

“All right. Walk out into the shop.” 

“Thank you. Ill buy you a package of elastic 
gum for them kind words, young lady.” 

* #* * 


It was a small retail shop in Philadelphia. By 
some astounding paradox the baker had two political 
posters in his dingy window—one of Governor Smith 
and one of Secretary Hoover! Here was a haven 
where business could be mixed with politics. Here 
must be a man like the proverbial donkey who starved 
to death between two equally attractive straw stacks. 

“I noticed your posters in the window,” I said, fol- 
lowing the introduction. “I should say you were 
pretty broad-minded. But tell me, who will be the 
next president of the United States?” 

“I vote for Bill Vare,” he said in broken English. 

“For president, I mean.” 

“Sure. Vy not?” 

There was a question for you: Why not? 

“Vare can you find anuder Vare?” he asked me, 
and unconsciously falling into his accent, I echoed, 


“Vare?” ‘ 
* * * 


One grows stale unless he varies his sales talk, so 
I tried a new approach. I knew from my list that 
this baker had been a subscriber to The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker, but that his subscription 
had run out and he had not renewed it. 

“Pardon me,” I said. “I should like your advice.” 

“Sure,” he grinned. “What is it?” 

“In opening up a first class bakery, what maga- 
zine would you advise me to subscribe to?” 

His reply was spontaneous and enthusiastic. “The 
Northwestern Miller and American Baker is the best 
all-around breadstuffs paper.” 

“Let me see a copy. You take it, of course?” 

“Well,” he stammered, “I did take it but I—well, 
to be honest with you, I’ve just been darn careless 
about renewing.” 

I laughed, and told him my business. In 80 sec- 
onds he was back on the list—this time for a three- 
year period. 

* * * 

Interlocking directorates are not often a problem 
in the retail bakery field. Yet after being turned 
down by, say, Mr. Zobolitsky at one shop, I occa- 
sionally had the breath taking experience of being 
“accepted” by the identical baker (or his twin broth- 
er) a few hours later in another shop where he would 
be holding forth under the name of, say, Charley 
Schwartz. But the second meeting would find him 
with so guileless a countenance that I doubted my 
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eyes. And, anyway, it simply wasn’t the time nor 
place to say, “Haven’t I met you before?” 
- 2-3 


He was a German baker, and his shop was be- 
tween two colonies—one Jewish and the other Italian. 

“When I first came here,” he told me, “we were 
all Germans. Thirty years ago we used to throw 
rocks at the foreigners. Now they throw rocks at us,” 

The Northwestern Miller will publish a series of 
articles on, “Rocks, and How to Duck Them.” (Edi- 
tor’s Note: The Northwestern Miller will do nothing 
of the sort!) 

om * #*# 

It was a high class shop in a prosperous neigh- 
borhood. Several people were in the store and a half 
dozen sales girls were selling them high-priced pastry. 

“How’s business?” I asked the owner. 

“Rotten,” he said promptly. 

“It’s been pretty hot here the last week, hasn’t it,” 
I mentioned. 

“T don’t know. I just got back.” 

“Been to the country?” 

“No, Europe. I spent the summer in Italy and 
France.” 

“Um, I see. 
right now.” 

“Yes. I’m sending my son away to school and 
there’s no end of arrangements.” 

“He’s going to learn the trade, I suppose. What 
baker’s school is he going to?” 

“He’s not going to a baker’s school. He’s going 
to a prep school up in New Jersey. His mother wants 
him to take his college work at Princeton.” 

After we had talked a while, the baker offered to 
drive me to my hotel. 

“Have you a truck to spare?” I asked him. 

“No. We'll drive my private car.” 

We walked to the curb, and the baker ushered 
me into a handsome Cadillac. 

“Yes,” he said, as we purred down the avenue, 
“business is simply rotten!” 

“Tll bet it is!’ I responded, with my tongue in 
my cheek. 


Well, you’re probably pretty busy 


* #* #* 


In Pittsburgh it is possible to drive up the side 
of a hill and down what appears to be the other side 
—only to end up exactly where you started. At least 
I found it so. Suspecting that the wheels on one 
side of my car might have been smaller than those on 
the other side, thus accounting for a circular move- 
ment, this matter was referred to the advertising de- 
partment—which makes the wheels go round. 

* * #*# 


The baker was (careful, brother) indulging in 4 
bottle of ice-cold beer when I walked into his shop. 
I mopped my brow and remarked upon the heat and 
the humidity. 

“Have a bottle of beer,” he invited me. 

“Well, now that you mention it—” 

We drank in silence. When we had finished, I 
began to thank him, but he waved me aside. 

“Don’t mention it. You do me a favor some time.” 

“T’ll do you a favor this instant,” I told him, and 
his eyes lighted up. “Ill let you subscribe to The 
Northwestern Miller and American Baker for three 
years at the price of two!” 

~ + . 


His mind moved with his fingers down crooked, 
labyrinthine ways. He was something like a mad sur- 
veyor, so irregularly did he fashion things. His work 
was modern, yet he was not a cubist by any manner 
of means. He was following in the footsteps of those 
who had done his work in years gone by. Knowing 
nothing of blue prints, logarithms, squares or com- 
passes, he was yet an artist. 

With pardonable pride he explained that the public 
“liked his stuff.” 

Proudly he shuffled around his pushcart. 

“T sold 11 pretzels this morning,” he said. 
* * #*# 

The sign on the door read, “Jones’ Bakery.” | 
pushed open the door and walked in. 

“Is Mr. Jones in?” I asked a dreamy salesgirl. 

“Whaaaat?” 

“Is Mr. Jones in?” 

“John Jones or Jim Jones?’ 

“John,” I hazarded. 

“Nope. He died last May.” 
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THE SIMPLE MYSTERIES OF HEDGING 

N a letter commenting on a recent discussion in this 
[publication of various theories and practices of 

g flour sales, a miller expresses the view that 
the fundamental principles of hedging are so simple 
and well established that every miller has merely to 
adapt them to his own particular requirements. He 
ielieves that an intelligent hedging policy is a matter 
for individual determination just as much as is an 
intelligent sales or operating policy. 

This undoubtedly is in large measure true, but the 
considerable number of letters on the subject printed 
in our issue of September 19 clearly showed a very 
wide variance in millers’ views on the subject of 
hedging sales and an even wider variety of hedging 
practices. The letters indicated that for the most part 
millers hedged sales of any and all grades of flour 
with an equivalent amount of wheat in some position. 
Many, however, regarded four and a half to five bush- 
els of wheat as a complete hedge against the sale of 
any grade of flour; others bought enough wheat to 
produce the required amount of the grade of flour 
actually sold. Some kept an even hedge throughout 
the year; others varied their hedging practices with 
the seasons. A few letters received but not printed 
frankly admitted hedging methods often were influ- 
enced by market “judgment.” 

It is a good many years since the first telling 
of the story of the miller who confessed to selling 
fifty thousand bushels of May wheat as a hedge against 
asale of ten thousand barrels of flour. When it was 
pointed out that he doubtless meant he had bought that 
quantity of the future, he replied, “No, I didn’t; I 
sold it. In order to break even on the price at which 
I sold this flour, the market has got to decline, and 
if it does decline, I propose to make some money.” 

A similar, and doubtless equally hoary, anecdote 
has to do with a miller, widely known in his time, 
who “hedged” a sale of flour in Chicago May pork. 
Defending his acumen, he argued that, since it was 
quite impossible to cover the sale with wheat at a 
profit, the sensible thing to do was to buy the cheap- 
est thing available, which, in his opinion and consid- 
ering the price of corn, undoubtedly was hogs. The 
“hedge” happened to work out profitably. 

There undoubtedly is much that is merely tradi- 
tional, if not actually rule-of-thumb method, in the 
hedging practices of millers. Many of them confess 
to following generally accepted theories without analy- 
sis or knowing just why, while others are equally frank 
in owning up to “trading back of the flour sale” by 
way. of eking out. a profit on business which has no 
profit to begin with.’ Hedging and efforts to defeat 
the wicked machinations of indeterminate cash wheat 
premiums are among the mysteries of milling. It is 
not at all unlikely that they contribute largely to the 
degree of success or unsuccess attained by millers. 
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ON THE PASSING OF GRUB 

There is a tavern in the town.—Old Song. 

ANY years ago, in the days when people were 

not ashamed to admit a fondness for good grub, 
the Owens House stood in a little town at the cross- 
ing of one rusty railway and two dirt wagon roads. 
It was a frame house just around the corner from 
the main street. A wide porch with rocking chairs 
Tan across the front. Inside was the office with a 
stove, writing table, desk and key rack. Under the 
stair was a washroom, with a bowl and pitcher and 
4 roller towel. A screened door, kept hooked until 
the bell rang, gave access to the dining room. 

It is this dining room that is the object of our 
Present interest. Down its middle ran one long table, 
not long and thin in the fashion of banquet tables, 
but long and wide, possessing breadth and thickness, 
and registering generosity. Chairs were at either side 
and end. Kerosene lamps, with evenly trimmed wicks 
and shining chimneys, were spaced about as the flower 
baskets would be in a higher and rarer epicurean at- 
Mosphere. Service plates had pictures on them, all 
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“Well, sir,” said Old Dad 

=7 Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, 
“it’s kind of funny 
=~ an’ puzzlin’ 
the way folks 
= sometimes buys flour 
an’ sometimes don’t. It’s like 
times I've been out tryin’ to hook a mess 
of bass when the wind would be in the 
east, the crick all riled up an’ only some 
ailin’ minners for bait,an’ I’ve been busier 
than anybody from Cape Cod to hell jes’ 
haulin’ ’em in. Then other days, with 
everythin’ jes’ right, I wouldn’t hardly get 
my bait back. Seems as if flour buyers 
ain’t much different from fish, speakin’, 
of course, kind and friendly, the way a 
miller naturally does about a customer.” 
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different.. Knives, forks and spoons were of the popu- 
lar odds and ends pattern, with most of the silver 
plating present only in retrospect. Napkins did not 
have the sheen of fine damask, but were thick, warm 
and absorbent. 

Now. Down the center of the table, easily reached 
from either side and conveniently “please passed” from 
end to end, were approximately twenty bowls and 
compotes containing currant, crab apple, plum and 
cranberry jelly; strawberry, raspberry, blackberry and 
dwarf tomato jam; cucumber pickles; watermelon 
rind; peach and pear preserves; pickled peaches; 
pickled beets; white clover comb honey; cole slaw, the 
dripping kind of cole slaw, made obviously with thick 
cream, slightly sweet and yet tartly sour, with no taste 
to it that in the remotest degree revealed its humble 
origin. Between every two places were plates of 
bread, sliced thick, with crust that flaked like charred 
paper and an odor of wheat which carried half across 
the table. 

“Will you have some fried chicken?” “Yes, please.” 
“Can I help you to some of the steak?” “If you 
please.” “Wouldn’t you like some of the meat with 
dumplings?” “Why, yes, just a moment.” “String 
beans with salt pork?” “Yes, thank you, just a little.” 
“Mashed potatoes?” “Fried corn?” “Peas?” “Tur- 
nips?” “Stewed tomatoes?” “Hot bread?” “Butter 
beans with ham?” “Hot bread?” “Won’t you have 
some gravy?” “Will I?” Thick gravy from the 
chicken. Thinner gravy from the steak. Rich, brown 
gravy from the stew with dumplings. How in the 
world to manage about space for “hot bread” with 
the jellies and jams? “More hot bread?” 

Hot bread. Biscuits. Made with dough so tender 
that it can barely be lifted from the floured board. 
Cut out with a baking powder can, about two and 
a half inches across and a generous half inch thick. 
True golden brown top and bottom, and flaky in the 
middle so that they part readily, yet close again quick- 
ly over a pad of butter, which promptly yields to the 
warm embrace and reappears in thin, delicious drib- 
bles down the sides and in little puddles on the plate. 
Hot bread? And space for it only by the most rigid 
self-denial of every other thing in sight. And with 
pie—apple, peach and mince—yet to come. Ho hum. 
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The Owens House is still there,—with a sign at 
the doorside limiting parking, eleetric lights, a talking 
machine and a place for dancing, smaller tables and 
smaller, if the same kind, of rations. A place to drive 
out for dinner over highway No. 32, with guests re- 
quested to make reservations in advance. A good place 
still, but not the same. Easy enough to say it is, but 
that won’t square with the recollection of youth’s one- 
time appetite. The youths who now dash up in run- 
abouts pick about a little and resent the absence of 
asparagus vinaigrette or, at least, head lettuce roque- 
fort. 

“Increased use of byproducts,” said Henry Stude at 
Chicago, in accounting for the reduced consumption 
of bread. “He who has a portion of bran for break- 
fast, a bit of watercress for lunch and a bunch of 
turnip tops for dinner, is giving a fine example of 
roughage running rampant, but has contributed noth- 
ing to an increased use of farm products.” 

Perhaps it is all for the best, even though it leaves 
us with a farm problem and all of the economic and 
political twists and turns arising from it on our 
hands, It seems some way wrong and out of balance, 
not at all in accord with anything Nature has ever 
done before, that just when new methods double the 
production of fields and gardens, grub and its eating 
should go out of fashion. The real cure for the farm 
problem, nonpolitical but as easily realizable as some 
others proposed, lies in expanding the human stomach 
to hold a gallon and a half and placing an Owens 
House at every crossroad. An indorsement of that 
would be a platform plank that would mean something. 


* * * 


IN BEHALF OF MEAT EATING 

N another page of this issue R. C. Pollock, gen- 

eral manager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, tells of some of the five-year activities 
of the board in the interest of increased consumption 
of meat. The record of accomplishment serves both 
as an object lesson and a warning to flour millers; an 
object lesson because it so directly points the way to 
similar work in behalf of flour and its products, and a 
warning because increased consumption of meat is to 
a considerable degree at cost of consumption of flour. 

It recently has been declared that milling and bak- 
ing. will never, either as separate industries or by joint 
effort, undertake a campaign of national scope in 
behalf of their products. There are, contend these 
confident prophets, too many opposing forces, too 
much selfishness, too many people and interests suffi- 
cient unto themselves and, lastly, far too many indi- 
viduals and organizations who believe joint effort not 
worth while or who always will refuse to bear their 
fair share of effort for the common good. 

This may be true. The Northwestern Miller is not 
yet ready to concede it. It is not yet ready to believe, 
in particular, that such efforts as those of The Fleisch- 
mann Co, and the Washburn Crosby Co. in behalf of 
bakery products always will be left to make their own 
way, with little more than a gesture of good will from 
the industries which they serve. It does not believe 
that the local effort of a group of Kansas millers and 
bakers, directed under style of the National Food 
Bureau, is without broader meaning and wider possi- 
bilities. It does not believe that these industries will 
forever be so spiritless as to go on serving a declining 
market without striking one honest, forceful blow in 
defense of their own products. 

Meanwhile, we have before us for first considera- 
tion in the cause of health, wealth and happiness, 
sound bodies and pure hearts,—oranges, milk, toma- 
toes, pineapples, cheese, crackers, cereal dishes, spinach, 
whole wheat, nuts, lamb, ram, sheepmeat and mutton, 
sauerkraut. and ham consciousness. Every one with 
publicity, propaganda, appropriations and stage man- 
agement. And bread, the staff of life, is by way of 


becoming a gentle mannered, somewhat retiring, ex- 
ceedingly polite gentleman leaning on the handsome 
gold headed walking stick presented to him in grate- 
ful recognition of his never getting in anybody’s way. 
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Domestic Demand.—Uncertainty created by the softness in wheat prices caused 
flour business to be irregular last week. Spring wheat mills sold a little better than 
capacity, an average similar to that of the preceding week. In the Southwest, 

‘ sales declined to 64 per cent of capac- 
ity, reflecting one of the poorest periods 
yet experienced on this crop. Buffalo 
and the Pacific Coast reported trade in- 
active, while soft wheat mills made only 
scattered sales. The reaction of the 
trade to the declines was not uniform. 
A number of buyers considered it as a 
start toward the lower levels they have 
been awaiting. On the other hand, some 
of the larger buyers, considered to have 
had their supplies under contract, showed 
signs of a desire to re-enter the market. 
A large proportion of the current book- 
ings are for less than car lots. These are widely scattered among all classes of 
buyers. Much of the business is for quick shipment, and apparently is placed for 
the purpose of averaging the cost of holdings. 

Export.—Foreign buyers are marking time. Mills at Buffalo and in Canada 
complain of the lack of inquiry in both European and Latin American markets. 
The Southwest experienced a slight improvement in export business last week, 
although the volume still is considered far below normal. Fair sales of flour for 
future delivery have been made from hard winter wheat territory to Holland and 
other continental markets, and a few inquiries were reported from Great Britain. 
The latter, however, were too low for acceptance. 

Clears.—Clears, like patents, have weakened considerably in price, and are 
lower now than they have been for several weeks. Demand is spotted, although 
it is mostly sufficient to prevent accumulation. 

Flour Prices—Spring wheat grades are 20@25c bbl lower than a week ago, 
while hard wheat flour is 10@15c lower. Soft wheat brands are unchanged. 

Production—Output of Kansas City mills declined 14 per cent last week, and 
was 11 per cent lower than the 10-year average for mid-October. With this ex- 
ception, operations were fair and at about the same rate as in other recent weeks. 
The flow of specifications is somewhat spotted, however, and numerous mills in 
all sections of the country are on a day-to-day basis. Rather an odd situation 
shown by the current production figures is that mills of the central and southern 
states are operating at a rate substantially higher than for the corresponding weeks 
of 1927 or 1926, although the wheat crop in those territories is the lowest in years. 

Millfeed.—Although there is, apparently, no important change in the demand 
for millfeed or in its supply, an undeniably easier feeling was noticeable last week. 
This particularly affected the heavier grades, which in some instances sold down 
as much as $2 ton. Bran declined 50c@$1. The lower prices were attributed to 
reselling, as the asking prices of mills generally remained firm. Some of the larger 
milling companies report that orders already booked will absorb their production 
of bran until Jan. 1, and that they are sold 30 days ahead on middlings. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Ene., Oct. 16.—(Special Cable)—Demand for flour is very quiet again. 
Minnesota export patents continue to attract attention, being considered excellent 
values. Prices of home milled flour are on a firmer level. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 34s 6d@35s 9d per 280 lbs ($5.84@6.04 bbl), Canadian ex- 
port patents 32s 6d@382s 9d ($5.51@5.55 bbl), American milled Manitobas 36s 6d 
($6.18 bbl), Australian patents 3ls 6d ($5.34 bbl), American low grades 30s 
($5.08 bbl), Argentine low grades 24s 6d ($4.15 bbl), home milled straight run 
83s ($5.59 bbl), Minnesota export patents 32s ($5.42 bbl). 

Liverpool_—Sales of imported flour are at a standstill, and home milled also 
is slow. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s 6d@36s per 280 lbs ($5.84 
@6.10 bbl), Canadian export patents 32s ($5.42 bbl), American soft winter patents 
40s ($6.78 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), Australian patents 32s 9d 
@33s 6d ($5.55@5.67 bbl), American low grades 26s 9d ($4.52 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Buyers of flour are cautious, and are supplying only immediate 
needs. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 33s per 280 lbs ($5.59 bbl), 
Canadian winters 37s 6d ($6.35 bbl), American winters 40@42s ($6.78@7.11 bbl), 
Australian patents 32s 6d@33s_ ($5.51@5.59 bbl). 

Belfast.—Flour sales are being made only in the smallest retail lots. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 35s per 280 lbs ($5.93 bbl), Canadian export 
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patents 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl), American milled Manitobas 34s ($5.75 bbl) 
milled, delivered, 36@37s ($6.10@6.27 bbl). ‘ 

Amsterdam.—Mills are asking higher prices for flour for deferred shi 
preferring to sell for early delivery. The demand, however, is only for Janua 
later shipment, which home mills are prepared to meet, owing to the high price 
obtainable for offals for January-April delivery. Today’s quotations: Canadien 
export patents, November-December shipment, $6.35@6.70 per 100 kilos ($5.63 
@5.96 bbl), Kansas top patents, November-December shipment $6.50@6.80 (85.78 
@6.05 bbl), January-April shipment $6.70@7 ($5.96@6.23 bbl), Kansas straights 
November-December shipment $6.35@6.60 ($5.63@5.87 bbl), January-April ship. 
ment $6.55@6.80 ($5.81@6.05 bbl), home milled, delivered, $6.50 ($5.78 bbl), Be. 
gian flour $6.20 ($5.51 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Demand for flour is moderate, with buying being done only for 
immediate needs. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents, October-November 
shipment, $6.35@6.60 per 100 kilos ($5.63@5.87 bbl), Kansas patents, October. 
December shipment $6.75 ($5.99 bbl), January-April shipment $6.80 ($6.05 bbl) 
home milled, delivered, $9.50 ($8.46 bbl), rye flour $7.75@8.10 ($6.89@7.21 bbl). , 

Copenhagen.—Prices of imported flour are considered to be too high, and only 
small sales are reported. Home mills are securing the bulk of the business. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patenis $7.15@7.40 per 100 kilos ($6.35@6.59 bbl) 
Canadian export patents $6.70@7.10 ($5.96@6.32 bbl), Kansas patents $6.70@7.10 
($5.96@6.32 bbl), Oklahoma patent $6.70@7 ($5.96@6.23 bbl), Texas patent $6.60 
@7 ($5.87@6.23 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.70@6.10 ($5.06@5.42 bbl). 

Oslo.—There is an improved tone to the flour market, and demand is better 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patent $7.15 per 100 kilos ($6.35 bbl), Canadian 
export patent $6.40@6.60 ($5.69@5.87 bbl), Minnesota top patent $7.70 ($6.85 bbl) 
German rye flour $6@6.25 ($5.33@5.44 bbl), English wheat flour $6.25@6.50 
($5.54@5.78 bbl). 
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WHEAT 

Wheat is cheaper in London, but demand is light. 
buying freely on spot. 
been reported, 


At Liverpool, millers are 
Considerable sales of feed grades of Manitoba wheat have 


MILLFEED 


The London millfeed market is firm, and a good trade is being done. Middlings 
are quoted at £8 10s ton, bran £7 10s, ex-mill, Plate pollards, arrived £7 5s, for 
October-December shipment £7 7s 6d. At Liverpool, millfeed is firm. Argentine 
low grades are quoted at £9 8s 9d. The Belfast market is steady, with an active 
demand. Bran is quoted at £10. 

OIL CAKE 


At London, the market is quiet and steady. Home made cottonseed cake is 
quoted at £7 2s 6d@£7 7s 6d ton, ex-mill, Egyptian £7 2s 6d, ex-ship. The 
Liverpool market has a firm tone, and demand is improving. American linseed 
cake is quoted at £12 10s, c.i.f. Cottonseed meal is too high at £10 15s@£11 lis. 
Considerable trading is being done in Egyptian cottonseed cake at £6 15s@£7 5s. 


OATMEAL 


There is an improved demand for oats products at London. Scottish oatmeal 
is unchanged from a week ago. Continental rolled oats and oatmeal are quoted 
at 35s ton, American and Canadian rolled oats at 37s 3d, and meal at 35s 3d, 
At Belfast, demand continues strong for American rolled oats at 37s, c.i.f., with well- 
known brands being quoted at 39s, while Irish rolled oats are quoted at 45s. 

C. F. G. Raikes. 
oo > 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, percentages weighted to 
capacity of mills reporting, to possible out- 
put when operating 24 hours daily on six 

















NORTHWEST— Oct. 15 Oct.16 days per week: 
Oct.13 Oct.6 1927 1926 NORTHWEST— Oct. 15 Oct. 16 
Minneapolis ...253,957 269,713 330,045 228,257 Oct. 13 Oct.6 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior 33,820 30,325 24,470 15,770 Minneapolis ...... 55 59 72 54 
Outside mills*.. 244,892 287,959 295,241 271,312 | Duluth-Superior .. 90 82 66 43 
Outside mills* ... 74 70 69 64 
Totals ....532,669 587,997 649,756 514,339 Poin, ped ba hind 
SOUTHWEST— Average ..... 64 65 70 52 
Kansas City ...145,767 163,746 174,333 141,386 SOUTHWEST— 
Atchison ...... 31,618 31,869 32,159 28,306 Kansas City 83 89 80 
Wichita ....... 48,126 45,269 45,276 50,929 Atchison ......... 103 108 9% 
REE. 55:05:00 00> 41,612 40,163 36,468 35,328 Wichita ..... + 72 72 $1 
St. Joseph . 47,729 60,009 53,784 37,555  Salina....... + 86 78 93 
SORE oss cnss 27,184 26,933 25,674 19,041 St. Joseph 105 113 79 
Outside millst.. 247,982 246,303 204,264 235,692 Omaha .......... 9 98 94 69 
Outside millst ... 78 78 61 71 
Totals ....590,018 604,292 571,958 548,237 aa —_ = = 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— - ae sees $1 8s i by 
St. Louis ...... ee OM Me OS a mr” §686hOClCllUe 
Outsidet .... 51,500 53,800 46,300 59,900 aie 59 63 53 69 
Central States{.103,461 105,531 39,761 43,978  Gentral States§ ._ 76 79 63 69 
Southeast ..... 101,656 92,569 100,298 116,872 Gouineast .......- 72 81 71 66 
Totals ....302,117 290,700 215,154 251,150 iveréme «.... 71 74 59 63 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... $1,769 32,191 28,112 27,526 Portland ......... 86 87 45 44 
oe ee ey 36,585 36,600 37,010 28,681 Seattle ........... 78 78 79 61 
Tacoma ....... 54,441 55,695 44,379 43,955 Tacoma .......... 95 98 79 71 
Totals ....122,795 124,486 109,501 100,162 Average ..... 74 75 66 60 
nn 211,920 226,943 226,850 216,199 Buffalo........... 83 90 90 90 
Chicago ....... 40,761 37,148 37,000 35,000 Chicago .......... 100 93 92 88 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 16. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


U nless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $5.95@ 6.25 $6.35@ 6.90 $....@.... $6.25@ 6.75 $...@ 7.65 $6.65@ 7.00 $6.65@ 6.90 7.10 7.35 $7.75@ 7.85 $6.70@ 7.10 $7.25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.70@ 6.05 6.15@ 6.55 0s ods ds 5.95@ 6.45 7.10@ 7.35 6.00@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.40 6.60@ 6.95 6.60@ 7.75 6.30@ 6.70 aS Re. 
Spring first clear ........... 5.10@ 5.50 5.20@ 5.35 voce Beces 5.40@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.15 es Pere 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.75 6<cMss coeeG 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.60@ 6.20 --@.. 6.10@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.65 -, fo 6.25@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.65 6.70@ 7.10 6.40@ 6.75 6.55@ 6.85 6.75@ 7.25 
Hard winter straight ........ 5.05@ 5.50 oo @.. 5.50@ 5.70 5.35@ 5.85 0 6a 5.75@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.15 6.30@ 6.55 are ow o.y ve 6.00@ 6.55 20 @ 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.75@ 5.00 o-@.. 4.70@ 4.80 4.90@ 5.40 ss se cove @acsce coos @. es Pe one Geese ee Pre @. 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.30@ 7.25 ~-@.. occe Doves 6.75@ 7.25 ..-@. VTL ight! 6.50@ 6.75 TTY: wht 6.45@ 7.35 7.10@ 7.50 8.75@ 9.10 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.40@ 6.30 --@.. --@. 5.75@ 6.25 ..-@. 6.20@ 6.80 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.75@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.40 6.60@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.00@ 5.35 ee, eee ~~ oe 5.00@ 5.50 a ie PS Se wose ees cae ke a 6.25@ 6.35 Pe ee 6.00@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.50@ 6.65 6.30@ 6.55 - -»@ 6.95 7.40@ 8.00 6.95@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 7.10@ 7.35 7.25@ 7.45 oo es coe ce @ coe 
Beye Beer, GACH ccc cecccvcne 4.40@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.60 — er «++-@ 5.00 5.40@ 5.90 a Pe 4.90@ 5.15 5.25@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.60 oc! Doers occ @ ore 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent...$6.90@ 7.40 er oe pT eee ate. eee $6.75@ 7.00 Spring top patent{...$....@7.40 $....@8.15 Spring exports§ ........ 34s 6d see 
SRE abcess 4.65@ 5.50 eo eee EP 6.60@ 7.30 8.50@ 8.75 Spring second patent{ ....@6.80 ....@7.15 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.60 
eS 6.00@ C.7O - 122. @ 200s Montana ....... 5.70@ 6.80 7.50@ 7.70 Spring first clearf ... ....@5.70 ....@6.15 Ontario exports§ .......... 37s 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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: H : : stimulate grain production which “has It is possible that the government may 
» home Russian Agricultural Situation Unchanged recently Pe dull.” “It will be effec- Phas eo carry out its project to es- 
D ° tive,’ it was stated, “in relieving the tablish large plantations, but hardly next 
ipment, Despite New Government Policy farming population of its anxiety Ebout year, It th voveral times announced a 
ry and By A.B the government policy.” Points of the policy of large scale manufacturing, but 
Prices yey De program were: (1) Farmers to be free at present Russia is very short of manu- 
inadian ‘ from requisition, domiciliary search, and  factured goods. 
($5.63 N a recent trip, covering 4,800 miles, of the present high cost of manufactured other coercive measures; (2) prices of Whether or not the crop will, when it 
($5.78 ] which I ‘made through Soviet Russia, articles and preserved foods, they feel grain were to be increased; (8) farmers has been measured and counted, amount 
raights, I found alarm expressed in several are much too low. When the peasant were to be permitted to dispose of their to approximately the same as last year, 
L  ship- of the country, particularly in Si- has not brought grain voluntarily to produce at the markets; (4) collective it does not seem likely that it will be 
)» Bel- from which, a large proportion of | government depots, in some cases search- farms were to be established on a large sufficient to supply the needs of the 
Russian foodstuffs come, as to the per- ing parties have been sent out and con- scale. Russian population until the 1929 crop 
ily for cen of normal grain crops which  fiscations made. One of the difficulties in the way of an _has been harvested, and at the same time 
vember were being harvested this year. Rye, Information from nonofficial sources, early realization of practical results was allow for a certain flexible surplus which 
ctober- wheat and oats crops in Siberia were in- especially from orientals who are ac- the fact that the farmer had, when the is needed if all parts of Russia are to 
5 bbl), jured by a cold summer. East of Lake quainted with economic conditions in announcement was made, planted all this be supplied economically. 
). Baikal, a body of water 400 miles long Siberia, has indicated that many peasants _year’s crops, and secondly, the Russian If wheat is imported into eastern Si- 
a ealy and 40 wide which divides Siberia, grain were attempting to raise enough for peasant is suspicious of government  beria, it is probable that at least some of 
. Te stands early in August were more back- home consumption only, and devoting projects until he has seen them in opera- it will come from China, rather than 
oat), ward than for several years. The weath- surplus land to other crops not likely tion. When one has seen the quiet but from parts of Russia still more removed; 
0@7.10 er there was cold and rainy for a con- to be seized. If this policy has been as suspicious look on the faces of a group in fact, a movement of this nature has 
t $6.60 siderable period during early and middle widespread as some reports say, it is of moujiks sitting in front of a village already occurred. In the early summer 
b summer, the time when the Siberian likely that the crop total will be less red star club listening to a speech broad- Russian agents bought wheat in North 
etter. farmer expects the sunshine, accompan- than last year, when there was less cast by radio he will realize that the Manchuria at prices approximately double 
— ied by the long days of that latitude, to raised than consumed. Russia last year moujik will not be convinced in a week those paid for confiscations within Rus- 
bbl), ripen grain in a few weeks. consumed not only its 1927 crop, but the that the government actually plans to sia. Similar purchases were also made 
5@6.50 In central and midwestern Siberia the small surplus which had been carried alter its course in the future. in Poland and elsewhere. 
situation was more favorable. Good over from the preceding year. 
stands were secured, especially of rye, The seriousness of the inability of the 
rap one of the important staples in the Rus- —— 7 secure oe of 
it have ian bread diet. In the Yenesei Valley the peasants has been evident for some ° 
particularly, between Krasnoyarsk and time; in fact, almost since the first ap- Porto Rico asa Corn Meal Market 
Omsk, a distance of about 800 miles, pearance of the communism which adver- 
Idlings crops were harvested. From Omsk  tised that these peasants and the non- URING the year ended June 80, by sight draft, documents against ac- 
5s, for west to the Ural highlands cold weather property owning workers ruled the 1928, American mills sold 301,592 ceptance. In these cases, however, the 
senting and rains were reported, as was the case country. It was only during this sum- 98-Ib bags corn meal in Porto Rico, buyer or distributor is usually forced to 
“active in eastern Siberia, and crops in these mer that the situation was critical according to a _ report from Rolland resell on a 30-day sight draft basis, ex- 
districts have been delayed from two to enough to force Moscow to make a con- Welch, secretary to the United States tending the credit himself. 
four weeks. When I visited western cession to the growers. It has therefore trade commissioner. Shipments were Commissions to sales agents range 5@ 
, Siberia early in August that section still come to realize that no matter who con- fairly constant throughout the year. De- 7%c bag, and at least in one case the 
rake is was experiencing cold rains. trols the country, the bread basket is mand was good, and there is every indi- commission was known to be 10c. A dis- 
_ The The situation was more favorable in ruled by the farmer. cation that it will continue strong. A count of 142@3c is usually offered for 
linseed European Russia, where peasants early By the middle of last July, several number of dealers are endeavoring to payment on sight draft. Some foodstuffs 
11 15s. in August were busy with hand sickle departments of the government became make connections with American mills. firms in Porto Rico which buy corn meal 
at &. and rake, harvesting good stands. It deeply interested in the problem. It was There are two markets for corn meal from mills in the United States re-export 
was expected that a favorable outcome said that the question of securing the in Porto Rico. It is a popular house- it to adjacent islands. These exports 
a there would to some extent offset condi- coming year’s grain supply had assumed _hold food among the poorer families of totaled 8,700 bbls in 1926 and 11,093 
quoted tions in the regions injured by cold a position of first importance in Rus- the island, and it is also used by local in 1927. 
55 3d. weather. The Ukrainian crop was re- sian internal problems. Semiofficially, manufacturers of macaroni, spaghetti oS 
bh well- ported at various times as normal, but the government reported that, “while offi- and soup pastes, who mix it with wheat 
unofficial reports from that region were cial statements of the condition of the flour. SPECIAL CHAIN STORE TAX 
ide inclined to oo 7 at from 5 to 15 ——— a a fair —_— part -¢ - ies - ge corn — a JUDGED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
per cent under normal. population shows a tendency to hoar an ends of the two, an ne an : i 
Although harvesting in a large part of | grain, thereby placing considerable pres- coarse meal all are in demand. The pop- pik er eee ek ae ota a 
Russia is done by the old method of sure on the market.” The president of ular household call is for yellow meal or line, on Get 50, doctused unsenetiniiien- 
the sickle, a system still fairly economi- the Moscow Soviet reported that peas- a pale yellow blend, depending upon the 4) tne chain abe onto ear Wien wee 
— cal, since each family has its grain in ants in the surrounding country had_ difference in price. Soup paste manu- essed last year by the state leaisla- 
1 week- long, bedlike patches in unfenced fields bought large quantities of flour in the facturers who use corn meal usually de- = The destelen aa an weeks “ook. 
hted to along with a number of others, I was city. Issuance of this report was fol- mand fine ground white. Importers and j.. 4+ the community as Byers with 
py 4 interested. to see several old-fashioned lowed by stopping the sale of flour in wholesale distributors of foodstuffs pre- » Sneddon of qiteh the court 
American made harvesters in operation, the open market in Moscow. fer to handle corn meal which has been ae anon “rg the danin haves, Ww 
Oct. 16 especially in European Russia between The Soviet press, and especially the kiln dried or degerminated, and bolted voce ir Oorect iaiee Gis ushmeiinnten. 
— Moscow and the Polish border. All ap- small newspapers designed for working or sifted, due to past experience in re- te mk the seitutier ded chhataaiien the 
rH peared to date from pre-war days and class readers, combated alarmist rumors ceiving meal in which fermentation was rofits po Spe enses of the whdaselen 
64 were lacking paint, as was the case with circulating among the population in re- evident or in which there were weevil. tates and Ree aul the eect of dalte- 
- the peasants’ houses. One may go scores gardto an impending food shortage and However, corn meal which has not been ~ end silting ter cash, hecehy eonen- 
: of miles and pass several villages with- introduction of bread cards into Moscow. degerminated can be sold in the island. ay the mean losses Penner J ro 
80 out seeing a single building, except pos- An official report at that time said The retail trade shows no great pref- ~ & on credit. are more Iikel :. two 
95 sibly one belonging to the railway, which that the difficulties of the grain supply erence between degerminated and unde- 4). farmer, truckman and te 
Pe ever been painted. Incidentally, were mainly psychological, and it was germinated meal. During the season est of the middemén’s neelt and to 
79 very little paint has been used, even in hoped that they would vanish if, as ex- when it is available, many consumers come a blessing to socat and the 
° Moscow, since 1914. pected, there was a good harvest in the prefer locally ground meal, which sells ublic generally © ndeed rad very ele- 
hig A part of the pessimism expressed in eastern and southeastern provinces to at a considerably higher price. The corn eeate boy pocemnne:.2" insisted upon by the 
11 Siberia regarding this year’s crops is compensate for the freezing of the win- crop of Porto Rico, however, is small, gegendants as a > him sacral i this ex- 
due to a realization that the peasants _ter crops in some parts of Ukrainia and the mills small and few, and the bulk tra license fee yet the very elements 
S tefuse to co-operate with the govern- for the cold, wet summer in northwest- of the supply comes from the United that would seem to justify the develop- 
69 ment in turning over their grain to pro- ern Russia. States. sant of the chain store.” 
66 vincial granaries. A deliberate reduction A realization of the seriousness of the Wholesale corn meal quotations, per 
2 in acreage by individuals may reduce situation brought the announcement, July 98-lb bag, in Porto Rico, on Sept. 1, —_ 
the total yield more than the poor weath- _18, of a so-called new agricultural policy. ranged $2.65@8, depending upon the Receipts of bonded wheat at Duluth 
44 er. The peasants’ nonco-operation has The central executive committee of the So- kind and quality. Most local dealers for the crop year ending July 31, 1928, 
61 been due to several reasons, one of which viet Russian communist party published _ buy or sell on a 30-day sight draft basis. were 705,713 bus, compared with 1,267,- 
Bid was the paying of prices which, because a new agrarian program, intended to A few mills demand and obtain payment 285 in the previous year. 
i) 
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nt A START FROM HUMBLE BEGINNINGS ::- By IRVIN S. COBB 
> 
R. CAMPBELL, who was a lawyer, felt somewhat irritated on ’onductin’ me into office.” 
reaching his office at 8:30 in the morning to find the fire in the “Isn’t it rather unusual to confer an office on a member imme- 
grate unkindled and the floor unswept, and the place generally in a_ diately after taking him in?” 
196 Ibs, state of disorder. It was nearly 9 o’clock before Ike, his black office “Naw suh, dat’s de standin’ rule in dat lodge—jes’ soon ez you 
shville servant, appeared. : is ’niciated you gits a office.” 
+ Hess “Good Lord, Ike,” said Mr. Campbell petulantly. “What’s de- “What office did they confer upon you?” 
a tained you?” “Imperial Supreme King.” 
Soe “Mist? Campbell,” apologized Ike, “you must please, suh, ’scuse “What?” 
a os me fur bein’ late dis one time. I sort of overslept myse’f. De truth “Dat’s whut dey calls it—Imperial Supreme King of de Uni- 
ee of de matter is dat I wuz kept up de best part of de night on ’count verse.” 
@... of j’inin’ a lodge.” “Isn’t that rather a high office for a brand new member?” 
ee “It surely didn’t take you all night to join a lodge, did it?” “Why, naw, suh, Mist’? Campbell, dat’s de lowes’ office dey is in 


dat lodge. W’en I’s been in a spell longer dey is goin’ give me some- 
thin’ really wuth while.”—(Copyrighted. ) 


“Naw, suh, not perzac’ly. De fust part of de evenin’ they wuz 


vs ‘niciatin’ me into de membership, an’ de rest of de time dey wuz 
» jutes. 


*” 
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At the annual convention of 
the National Chain Store 
Grocers’ Association, held in 
Memphis, Oct. 10-12, the three 
things to receive the most con- 
sideration were a reorganization 
of the association to include op- 
erators of chains other than gro- 
cery stores, the proposed inves- 
tigation of chain store systems 
by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and possible attacks against 
chain organizations in state legis- 
latures. 

Throughout the convention one 
gained the impression that the 
chain store owners expect to be 
the subject of legislative attack 
to a greater degree than .ever 
before, but that they feel sure of 
their position and of a favorable 
outcome to their cause in such 
legislation as may be directed 
against them. However, they 
are taking nothing for granted, 
and one of the chief purposes in 
enlarging the scope of the asso- 
ciation, now known as the Na- 
tional Chain Store Association, 
is to enlist the aid and co-opera- 
tion of all types of chains against 
these attacks. The grocers did 
not feel that they should bear 
this burden alone, when in real- 
ity legislation adverse to chain 
grocery stores is equally unfa- 
vorable to other types of chains. 

7 * 

S far as the investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission is con- 
cerned, one listening in at this con- 

vention might very readily believe that 
it was the chain store operators them- 
selves who had requested it. Both col- 
lectively and individually they declare 
that they welcome such an investigation, 
and they expect it to be of much benefit 
to them. To say the least, these oper- 
ators are convinced in their own minds 
of the economic and ethical soundness 
of their industry. 

The dissolution of the National Chain 
Store Grocers’ Association was carried 
by a unanimous vote, and its assets and 
liabilities turned over to the new or- 
ganization, which hopes to include drug, 
tobacco, shoes, clothing and various other 
types of chain stores. The new consti- 
tution adopted provides for annual dues 
of $200 per member organization, which 
are to be augmented by special assess- 
ments as the need for additional funds 
occurs. Within a few minutes after the 
new constitution had been adopted a 
special assessment was voted, not to 
exceed $50 on each $1,000,000 worth of 
business done by each individual mem- 
ber. 

FUNDS FOR LEGISLATIVE BATTLE 

Through this plan it is intended that 
the larger operators shall pay a larger 
portion of these special charges. They 
are to be levied only as the occasion re- 
quires. It is thought that possible ad- 
verse legislative attempts will require 
the expenditure of considerable money 
in self-protective work during the com- 
ing year, and it was apparently for this 
purpose that the special assessment was 
voted. It will be subject to the call of 
the executive committee. 

As soon as the plans and the purposes 
of the new organization were explained, 
the temporary chairman of the meeting 
requested the chain store operators to 
go forward and sign application forms. 
It was quite evident that the response 
was my go As one speaker ex- 
pressed it, he had expected at least 100 
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Chain Stores ‘Prepare to Meet Attack 


By Wayne G. Martin, .f. 


to immediately sign the application 
forms, when in reality less than 50 did 
so during the course of nearly an hour’s 
speaking and urging. 

While the association as an organiza- 
tion did not hold any executive sessions, 
a number of meetings were held for 
chain store operators only, where many 
of the problems of the chain store sys- 
tems were discussed at length. These 
discussions included the reorganization 
of the association, the Federal Trade 
Commission’s investigation, possible state 
and federal legislation of an inimical 
nature to their interests, and various 
other questions. 

But throughout the whole convention, 
both during the open meetings which 
were held and in the individual expres- 
sion of various members, the two out- 
standing facts were the lack of fear of 
federal investigation, and the determina- 
tion to fight to the end any antichain 
legislation that may arise in the future. 
The chain store operators distinctly feel 
that the former will react to their own 
benefit, and that they are honestly justi- 
fied in the latter course. 


A CHAIN STORE CODE OF ETHICS 


In his annual address, Ross McIntyre, 
Portland, Oregon, president of the asso- 
ciation, presented a code of ethics to the 
organization. It is as follows: 


To consider our. vocation worthy, and 
as an opportunity to serve society. 

To sell only wholesome merchandise 
at a fair profit commensurate with the 
service rendered, and to represent that 
merchandise truthfully at all times. 

To render efficient and courteous serv- 
ice, and to maintain a high standard of 
cleanliness and sanitation in connection 
with all our operations. 

To be considerate of our employees— 
assist them with their problems, and 
treat them in a fair and just manner. 

To deal in an honest, upright manner 
with, and to have the confidence of, the 
business men with whom we deal. 

To oppose improper business methods 
and illegitimate practices. 

To comply with all food laws, both 
state and national, and to co-operate 
freely with the officials charged with their 
enforcement- 

To be fair with, and always considerate 
of, our competitors. 

To endeavor to elevate the standards 
of the industry in which we are engaged 

To conduct our business so that it will 
be an asset and a credit to the communi- 
ties in which we operate. 


FAIR DIVISION OF PROFITS 


During the course of his address Mr. 
McIntyre said that public confidence 
should be sought and maintained through 
fair dealing and a fair division of prof- 
its. He decried any tendency toward a 
monopoly of foodstuffs, saying that “we 
oppose uncontrolled monopoly of food- 
stuffs. It should not be thought of, and 
will never be tolerated.” In discussing 
the Federal Trade Commission’s inves- 
tigation, he said: “It is our plain duty 
to help solve these problems. The con- 
tinual cluttering up of our statutes with 
legislative. acts concerning our industry 
and the consequent expensive litigation 
is unfair to taxpayers.” 

From the standpoint of flour millers 
and wholesale bakers one of. the most 
interesting papers of the convention was 
that of W. N. Haraway, general man- 
ager of the Piggly Wiggly Stores, Den- 
ver, Colo, This paper was entitled “The 
Duty and Obligation of the Chain Store 
Operator to the Producer and Manu- 
facturer.” 

He described the usual claims of the 
chain store operator in this connection 
as follows: “Most of us are aggressive 
in making broad claims to the manu- 
facturer of our value to him as a dis- 
tributor of his merchandise. We say to 
him that we can perform the service of 
both the jobber and retailer. We go 


further, and say we perform these two 
services and much more besides. We 
give him a service that is peculiar to 
chain stores—a broad service that com- 
bines all that the jobber and retailer 
does for him, and we supply the missing 
link that existed between the jobber and 
the retailer—the link which I believe is 
by far the most important of any part 
of this service that is necessary to place 
the manufacturer’s product in the pan- 
try of his customers, the consumers. 
His jobbing friend may be intelligent 
and efficient. He may be particularly 
alert and thoroughly cognizant of the 
problem that confronts the manufac- 
turer, which is his only problem after 
his product is made right, and that is 
how much it will cost the consumer and 
how much value there is left after his 
product reaches its destination, the con- 
sumer’s kitchen. The cost of distribu- 
tion can easily destroy all of the value 
of any product.” 

Mr. McIntyre said that the greatest 
trouble with the jobber is his lack of 
control of the manufacturer’s product 
over the balance of -its journey from his 
warehouse to the consumer, and he went 
on to say that “the manufacturer who 
is a student of his problems knows that 
every food product is competitive to 
every other food product to a large ex- 
tent. He knows that his product is 
worth so many dollars or so many cents 
to the consumer as a food when com- 
pared to other food products, and if it 
costs more than it is worth to put it in 
the consumer’s kitchen, his sales are re- 
tarded because the consumption is re- 
tarded. If he is not able to determine 
the exact food value in comparison with 
any and all other products, he certainly 
knows that the lower the distribution 
cost, the more value there is left in his 
product.” 


MORE EXPENSIVE DISTRIBUTION 


Distribution, according to Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, is now of more importance and 
is more expensive, comparatively, than 
is the actual cost of manufacturing. He 
drew the conclusion, therefore, that the 
difference between success or failure of 
manufacturers lies in their cost of dis- 
tribution. 

“Some people talk about preferential 
prices to chain stores,” he said in dis- 
cussing this phase of the question, “bul 
I feel in all sincerity that any wholesale 
distributor who obtains the same price 
as a properly operated chain is the one 
who is getting the preferential price, be- 
cause he does less for the discount he 
receives than the chain. 

“The chain not only does the work 
of jobber and retailer combined much 
better, but does it more economically 
through efficiency in store operations and 
elimination of expense in reaching his 
market from his warehouse. It is not a 
difficult matter for any manufacturer to 
see the economies that are made in op- 
erating warehouses and stores of a well- 
conducted chain when compared to the 
combined expenses of jobber and retail- 
er. Neither is it hard to perceive the 
tremendous advantage the chain store 
operator has in co-operating with the 
manufacturer in his publicity, sales and 
merchandising campaigns by reason of 
his control of the retail units and his 
direct contact with the consumer, thus 
doing the job infinitely better, as well as 
more economically.” 

Mr. McIntyre next said that it is the 
duty of the chain store operator to co- 
operate with the manufacturer -in hon- 
estly merchandising his products. 

Another interesting subject he dis- 
cussed was price maintenance, about 
which he said: “I do not think we should 
covenant, even though it were legal, with 
any manufacturer as to the resale price 
of his products. I do not believe that 
many manufacturers want us to obtain 
more than is necessary to obtain in order 
to show us a Satisfactory net profit in 
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the conduct of our business. 


I believe 
they want us to pass on our economies 


in operation to the consumer. Whether 
they want us to or not, if we do not do 
this we are guilty of greed and aggran- 
dizement, and we are our own worst 
enemies, because we retard our own 
progress. I cannot think that any lay 
making body will ever be so silly as to 
deal such a death blow to the economic 
structure of our nation thai the people 
are deprived of their opportunity to 
benefit by economies in operating a busi- 
ness dealing in the necessities of life 
such as food. So I have little patience 
with manufacturers who are so short- 
sighted and so oblivious to the interests 
of the people of our nation that they 
would ask us to charge our customers 
more simply to falsely stimulate inter- 
ests that were not able, through a lack 
of efficiency, to compete, or whose field 
of operations was being curtailed by 
modern and different methods of op- 
erating. 

“I do think we should avoid demoraliz- 
ing a market by willfully cutting a prod- 
uct below the cost of replacing it, espe- 
cially over a protracted time. I do not 
believe a sale for a day or a short in- 
terval is disastrous, but to engage in 4 
merchandise war on certain products for 
an unlimited time is certainly a silly 
practice.” 


CO-OPERATION WITH MANUFACTURER 


In again referring to co-operation be- 
tween manufacturers and chain store 
operators, Mr. McIntyre said: “I believe 
we should take seriously our promises of 
co-operation to a manufacturer. I think 
we are guilty of a breach of confidence 
if a manufacturer gives us some special 
co-operation, and we promise special co- 
operation in return and fail to give it. 
I think we are laying the foundation fo: 
a lack of confidence and lack of future 
co-operation from that manufacturer 
If we tell a manufacturer we can give 
him special display, special advertising. 
and special merchandising effort on his 
product, and he offers special co-opera- 
tion or an advertising allowance to cov- 
er this effort and expense on our part 
if we fail to keep our part of the cove- 
nant we have no right to expect such 
co-operation from him in the future.” 

Godfrey M. Lebhar, editor of Chain 
Store Age, in an address defending the 
chain store system against some of the 
attacks being made upon it, did so large- 
ly by, in turn, attacking the average in- 
dependent retailer. He quoted at length 
from the census of distribution recently 
conducted by the United States Bureau 
of the Census, using these figures to show 
that only a very small percentage of in- 
dependent retail merchants are doing 
enough business upon which to exist, the 
inference being that average independ- 
ent merchants are not a powerful factor 
in society and that the public probably 
would be benefited rather than harmed 
by their complete withdrawal. 

After pointing out the lack of neces- 
sity for the survival of this class 0! 
merchants, Mr. Lebhar went on to say 
that there is no indication that the chain 
store method of distribution will ever 
drive the really efficient independent 
merchant out of business, and that “the 
independent who is efficient, the inde- 
pendent who adopts modern methods 
both in his buying and in his selling, has 
nothing whatever to fear from chain 
store competition, and if there is any 
doubt whatever on that point, I am sure 
those of us who actually operate chai? 
stores are in a position to confirm it. 

“On the contrary,” he said in conclud- 
ing this line of thought, “to the extent 
that the chain store has helped to rals¢ 
the standards of retailing and to improve 
the caliber of the independent merchant, 
it has contributed much to social prog 
ress. It has helped to remove the I 
efficient merchant who is not worth his 
economic salt, and to strengthen the ef 
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ficient’one who is. The chains have done 
more to make of the independent mer- 
chants a ‘virile, influential and powerful 
social group’ than anything they havc 
ever done for themselves.” 


FACING STRENUOUS COMPETITION 


That the chain store operators realize 
they are faced with strenuous competi- 
tion, however, from the efficient inde- 

dent merchants and from aggressive 
and capable wholesale grocers, was in- 
dicated in an address by T. E. Jamison, 
president of the Jamison Grocery Stores, 
Roanoke, Va., who, in leading a discus- 
sion regarding the means independent 
wholesale and retail distributors are tak- 
ing to protect themselves, said: 

“The chain stores themselves have 
eliminated a number of inefficient deal- 
ers, and thus made the task of the whole- 
saler much easier in reorganizing the in- 
dependents for an aggressive campaign 

st the chains. Co-operative asso- 
cations among the retailers for buying 
and advertising purposes have met with 
considerable success. Such associations 
have certainly resulted in far more effi- 
cient retailers, and I believe it can be 
said generally that the retail grocery 
stores of today are a vast improvement 
over what we had before the advent of 
the chain. 

“However, there is room for both sys- 
tems to exist side by side. The chain has 
a field of service in which it should be 
satisfied to remain. Likewise, the inde- 
pendent retailers occupy a similar field 
of their own in which they can serve 
efficiently and effectively. 

“There will always be a large body of 
our citizens who prefer the credit and 
delivery system, and likewise there will 
always be an even larger body who, 
through necessity or preference, will pat- 
ronize the cash and carry.” 

The two activities in which probably 
all phases of the food industry are now 
most concerned, the investigation of the 
chain store systems by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Grocery 
Trade Practice Conference to be held in 
the near future, were dealt with explicit- 
ly and forcibly by the chain store op- 
erators through resolutions. The one re- 
garding the commission’s investigation 
follows: 

“Resolved, That the organization will 
freely offer its assistance to the Federal 
Trade Commission in its pending inves- 
tigation. That we will co-operate in the 
edimination of any illegal or unsound 
methods that may have been proven to 
exist in the food industry. That we will 
further defend and pursue our general 
policy of economical distribution of com- 
modities, believing it to have been prov- 
en beneficial to the public at large, and 
since the public desires our form of mer- 
chandising and service, it is entitled to it. 
We further believe in the justice and 
fairness of our laws, and agree to limit 
our conduct in accordance with their re- 
quirements, and claim the benefits and 
protection afforded by those laws and 
the decisions of our courts construing 
them. We believe in the soundness of 
the natural law of supply and demand, 
and in free and open competition in pur- 
suance of that law. We oppose any 
measure that will interfere with such 
competition and that arbitrarily fixes the 
selling price of commodities.” 


CONCERNING TRADE PRACTICES 


The chain store operators passed the 
following resolution in regard to the 
coming trade practice conference: 

“That the National Chain Store As- 
sociation of the United States requests 
the conference to inquire into and take 
action on the unfair practice of promot- 
ing excessive and discriminatory tax bills 
before the legislatures in the various 
states, for the reason that such measures 
are discriminatory, uneconomic, against 
the public interest and in many litigated 
cases the tax laws passed in legislatures 
have been declared in the courts to be 
unconstitutional. The unfairness consists 
in putting upon the chain store interests 
the expense, first, of combating these 
bills before the legislatures and commit- 
tees thereof, and second, in conducting 
expensive litigation before courts in de- 
fense of the rights of the chain stores. 

is expense is a burden on the indus- 
try and must, of course, be reflected in 
the price to the consumer. 
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“It has been represented, publicly and 
privately, that organized interests, state 
and national, have promoted these at- 
tacks before legislatures, and it is be- 
lieved by the National Chain Store As- 
sociation and interests there represented, 
that there should be unequivocal con- 
demnation of such unfair practice.” 


A STANDARD OF PRINCIPLES 


In adopting a standard of principles 
upon which the association proposes to 
operate, the chain store operators took 
into consideration many of the contro- 
versial points now being waged between 
themselves and the independent mer- 
chants. Some of the principles adopted 
by the association are as follows: 

“Realizing the rapid growth of the 
chain store policy and the displacements 
caused by its growth throughout the 
country, the associated members pledge 
to promote all worthy local civic enter- 
prises and any movements looking to- 
ward the betterment of the communities 
in which they are engaged in business. 

“We welcome fair competition, and 
condemn the unfair. Unfair competition 
includes all acts of bad faith, and espe- 
cially such as bribery of employees to 
obtain the trade secrets of their em- 
ployers and the enticement of employees 
from good positions, creating in them a 
spirit of unrest. We condemn all busi- 
ness oppression. 

“Always bear in mind the following: 
‘That which is not good for the public 
is not good for our business, and that 
which in any way injures the public will 
eventually be detrimental to our organi- 
zation and its members.’ 

“As large users of advertising, and 
for the purpose of preserving its power 
and effectiveness, we condemn exag- 
gerated and untruthful statements there- 
in. The promiscuous use of superlatives 
should be discouraged as bordering on 
the untruthful. By so doing public con- 
fidence will be retained, not only in our 
own business, but it will also aid in 
building up general trust and confidence 
in all advertising. 

“We condemn price differences made in 
different markets that have for their 
obvious purpose destruction of compe- 
tition and the building of monopoly. 
Selling at a too low price in one locality 
and taking unreasonable profits in oth- 
ers is an unfair practice. The fair meet- 
ing of competition for the purpose of 
protecting and retaining one’s own busi- 
ness is not to be classed as unfair com- 
petition.” 

It was estimated by officers of the as- 
sociation at the close of the convention 
that the 47 charter members of the re- 
organized group represent an annual 
business of over $1,000,000,000. It was 
further believed by some of those pres- 


ent that within three years the members 
of the association, as they increase in 
numbers and their businesses develop, 
will represent an annual volume of busi- 
ness exceeding $5,000,000,000. 

Officers were elected as follows: E, G. 
Yonker, Washington, D. C., president; 
F. H. Massman, Chicago, Edward Dale, 
Los Angeles, and Henry Roulston, 
Brooklyn, vice presidents; 
Bohak, Brooklyn, treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee will be composed of the 
officers and T. E. Jamison, Roanoke, 
Va., Ward Melville, New York, and W. 
H. Albers, Cincinnati. 


oo 


RULES FOR ADVERTISING OF 
BAKERY PRODUCTS COMPILED 


The seven deadly sins in the advertis- 
ing of bakery products and their comple- 
mentary cardinal virtues have been com- 
piled by the American Bakers Associa- 
tion from a survey made and presented 
in connection with the annual conven- 
tion, held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
last month. They are as follows: 

First, do not advertise spasmodically ; 
instead, fix a budget, adopt a plan, and 
stick to it. 

Second, do not knock your competitor 
or his products; but have your advertis- 
ing sell bread first, your bread second. 

Third, do not expect advertising alone 
to build sales; but know your market, 
build your quality, train your organiza- 
tion, get your distribution, then adver- 
tise. 

Fourth, do not advertise from your 
own point of view,—the consumer is not 
interested in that; instead, advertise 
from the consumer’s point of view, and 
you will build confidence in your prod- 
uct and increase sales. 

Fifth, do not use trick advertising for 
overnight results; but remember that 
good advertising builds slowly, but sure- 
ly, the kind of business which is hard 
to lose. 

Sixth, do not exaggerate or use gen- 
eralities; instead, use local color and be 
distinctive. 

Seventh, do not claim too much, some- 
body may check you up; but tell the 
truth. The greatest thing in advertising 
is to have it believed. 


oo > 


FLEISCHMANN CO. CHANGES 

New Orteans, La.—Floyd N. West, 
manager of the New Orleans office of 
The Fleischmann Co. since June 1, 1926, 
has been transferred to the Baltimore 
office. He was succeeded on Oct. 1 by 
C. W. Walters. A banquet was tendered 
Mr. West by a group of bakers and 
flour brokers before his departure from 
New Orleans. 


Henry C.. 


finished products. 
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SIEBEL INSTITUTE PLANS 
CONCENTRATION OF WORK 


Cuicago, I1x., Oct. 16.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Fred Siebel, Jr., manager of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, an- 
nounces that, effective Nov. 1, the en- 
gineering and commercial service divi- 
sion will be taken over by the J. E. 
Siebel Sons Co., Inc., the parent organi- 
zation of the institute. 

All engineering and commercial work, 
such as the design and layout of bak- 
eries, selection and installation of equip- 
ment, processes, production methods, 
control, promotion, advertising, book- 
keeping and accounting, will be includ- 
ed in the transfer. 

The Siebel Institute of Technology will 
confine its efforts almost entirely to edu- 
cational work in the conduct of resi- 
dent and home study courses, and to re- 
search and analysis of raw materials and 
The institute plans to 
increase its activities in this field. 

A new branch office for the J. E. Siebel 
Sons Co., Inc., has been opened in the 
Engineering Building, 205 Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. It will co-ordinate its work 
with the western laboratories and offices 
of the institute at 417 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, which will take 
care of all problems submitted by clients 
west of the Rocky Mountains. While 
the J. E. Siebel Sons Co., Inc., will be a 
separate organization, its main offices 
will remain at 960 Montana Street, Chi- 
cago, and, where necessary, its staff will 
collaborate with that of the institute. 


o> 
WILBUR KISTLER RESIGNS AS 
MANAGER OF WYOMING MILL 


Announcement was made last week of 
the resignation of Wilbur Kistler as 
manager of the Sheridan (Wyo.) Flour- 
ing Mills, Inc., effective Oct, 15, and the 
promotion of W. Kenneth Cole, sales 
manager for the company, to succeed Mr. 
Kistler. The latter and his family will 
move to Longmont, Colo. Both Mr. 
Kistler and Mr. Cole joined the J. W. 
Denio Milling Co. in 1917, and continued 
with the Denio-Barr Milling Co., and the 
Sheridan Flouring Mills Co., Inc., when 
the Denio-Barr company was reorgan- 
ized under that name about a year ago. 


oof 
PURITY ACQUIRES TIP TOP CO. 


According to an announcement by M. 
L. Molan, president, the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation has completed arrangements 
for the acquisition of the control of all 
the outstanding stock of the Tip Top 
Baking Co., Louisville, Ky. Payment 
will be made in cash, no new financing 
being involved in the transaction. 





THE NEW CREAM OF WHEAT PLANT AT MINNEAPOLIS 





mold the cardboard containers, fill, seal, and cover them with a wrapper. 


ROM 5,500 to 7,500 cases of 

Cream of Wheat are turned out 
in an eight-hour day at the new plant 
of the Cream of Wheat Co., Minne- 
apolis, a view of which is shown here. 
However, at present the plant is being 
run overtime to supply demand for 
the cereal. Built at a cost of about 
$1,000,000, the four-story structure is 
located at 730 Stinson Boulevard, and 
is one of the largest cereal manufac- 
turing plants in the world. 

The raw product is taken from the 
freight cars on the ground floor, ele- 
vated to the third story, where it is 
prepared for consumption, after which 
it is spouted to the packing machines 
on the floor below. The cases then 
descend to the freight cars on a series 
of endless belts and troughs, scarcely 
touched by human hands until deliv- 
ered at the car door for shipment. 

Only the most modern machinery is 
embodied in the factory, and hand 
labor has been reduced almost to a 
minimum. Both the cartons and cases 
are manufactured in the plant, and a 
series of packing units, each capable 
of turning out 60 cartons per minute, 


They are then automatically weighed and packed 


into cases. In addition to making its own cartons, the company prints the wrappers, on which the figure of the Negro chef, made 
so familiar by the firm’s advertising, appears. One section is devoted to a printing plant, where a large share of the company’s 
advertising circulars are produced. G. B. Clifford is president of the company, G. V. Thompson secretary and assistant general 
manager, and D. F: Bull treasurer and general manager. 
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GOOD ATTENDANCE AT 
MIXED FEED MEETING 


Marketing Problems Discussed at Third 
Annual Convention of Southern Mixed 
Feed Manufacturers 


Mempuis, Tenn., Oct. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The third annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Mixed Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held at Memphis 
Oct. 15-17, was well attended. Consid- 
eration was directed toward marketing 
problems and other matters concerning 
the organization of the membership. Dr. 
Tait Butler, editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, and Walter Chandler, attorney 
for the association, delivered interesting 
and instructive talks. The annual golf 
tourney was held the afternoon of Oct. 
16, followed by a banquet in the evening. 
An executive session and the election of 
officers will close the convention tomor- 
row. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
oe 


KANSAS WHEAT POOL WILL 
CONSTRUCT LARGE ELEVATOR 


Wicnira, Kansas. — Negotiations are 
being made by the Kansas Co-operative 
Wheat Marketing Association for the 
construction and operation of a 1,000,- 
000-bu terminal elevator, it has been an- 
nounced by Ernest R. Downie, general 
manager of the pool. 

The plans for the elevator have not 
progressed to the point where a site will 
be purchased in the very near future, 
but according to Mr. Downie, the eleva- 
tor should be in operation by the time 
the next wheat crop is ready to move. 

The association already operates two 
such elevators, one at Leavenworth, which 
is owned by the wheat pool, and one in 
Kansas City, which was built by the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad two years 
ago and was leased to the pool. 

Mr, Downie, who was obliged twice to 
postpone final payment on the 1927 
wheat pool, gave as his reason, among 
other things, for withholding the final 
settlement, the alleged failure of eleva- 
tor managers to give the pool the proper 
co-operation in estimating wheat prices, 
“so that the pool could determine defi- 
nitely whether the advance drafts were 
too small or too large.” He also stated 
at that time that the proper way to 
insure the farmers getting their money 
when due would be for the pool to op- 
erate its own elevator service. 

oe! 


QUARTERLY MEETING HELD 
BY SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Millers of the 
Southeast gathered at the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Oct. 16, to attend the regular 
quarterly meeting of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association. Routine business 
was on the docket for the session and it 
was expected before the meeting that the 
soft wheat situation would receive the 
most attention. About 35 millers were 
expected to attend. 

oS! 
PORTUGAL TO BUY WHEAT 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A decree issued 
by the Portuguese government, dated 
Aug. 24, authorizes milling companies 
registered with the Bolsa Agricola to im- 
port 200,000 tons foreign wheat before 
June 30, 1929. Importations are to be 
at the rate of 60,000 tons a quarter, and 
must be made only through the customs 
of Lisbon and Oporto at rates of duty 
fixed by the government. The decree 
further authorizes the importation of 
wheat for seed purposes and of 10,000 
tons for alimentary pastes, and also per- 
mits drawback of duties on wheat re- 
exported in the form of flour, alimentary 
pastes and biscuits. 

oe] 


NEBRASKA CORN TOTAL LESS 

Omana, Nes.—The condition of corn is 
63 per cent, and may average between 
21 and 22 bus per acre; oats, spring 
wheat and barley are meeting earlier 
expectations of yield; tame hay is short, 
and the condition of potatoes is lower,— 
according to the Oct. 1 report of the 
state and federal division of agricultural 
statistics. ‘The report says: 
“The condition of corn indicates a pro- 
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duction of 195,204,000 bus, compared to 
291,446,000 last year and the five-year av- 
erage of 226,251,000. Southwestern and 
southeastern Nebraska have the best 
corn this year. Elsewhere, frost injury 
ranges from slight to severe, the crop 
being very spotted. 

“The average yield of oats is 33 bus, 
against 28.6 last year, and the five-year 
average of 27.5. The production is 78,- 
936,000 bus, compared to 69,813,000 last 
year and the five-year average of 69,- 
220,000. Yields were outstanding in 
western Nebraska, very low in north 


central counties, and generally good 
elsewhere. The quality of oats is 93 
per cent. 


“Stocks of grain on farms are as fol- 
lows: corn, 54 per cent; wheat, 46; oats, 
78; rye, 35. Small grains moved to mar- 
ket slowly, due to low prices.” 

oe 
OHIO MILLERS TO MEET 

The annual fall conference of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association will be held 
at Columbus on Nov. 21. There will be 
only one session, which will begin at 
noon, followed by a business meeting. 
The association urges every member to 
be present, and announces that business 
of importance will come before the con- 
ference for discussion. 


GEORGIA PROTEIN RULE IN FORCE 

Attanta, Ga. — Although an an- 
nouncement was made a few weeks ago 
that the registration of the protein con- 
tent of wheat feed, which was required 
in Georgia last year, would be auto- 





AN OLD WATER MILL 


A STONE’S throw from the eddy- 

ing uproar of the main road at 
Steyning, in a green, quiet nook, a 
haunt of happy memories and sober 
peace, stands the old water mill, ad- 
jacent, yet apart. It may almost cer- 
tainly be said that a mill stood here 
600 years ago; so it is certain that 
even the present building has had a 
checkered history, not the least re- 
markable of its achievements being 
that the water wheel is still turning 
merrily. . . When, at the invita- 
tion of the miller, I entered, the 
churning of the grindstones remind- 
ed me that, besides being a place of 
fascinating quaintness, it is also a 
place of well-ordered business. One 
would not expect to find in this out- 
of-the-way corner a new and curious 
Sussex industry, but since modern 
machinery and more intricate opera- 
tions are now required for the grind- 
ing of corn, the miller, with a long 
and successful resistance to the loud 
throb of steam and petrol, has turned 
his attention to a new trade. Per- 
haps Steyning Mill is the only place 
of its kind in England, for here is a 
miller who devotes all his attention 
to grinding food for poultry, game 
and dogs... . 

“Would you care to come down 
and look at the old axle and driving 
wheel?” the miller said to me... . 

I descended the ladder into the 
underground room where just out- 
side the shaft the waters chuckled 
and bubbled in the prevailing wet- 
ness. 

The water wheel turns the water 
shaft——an oak tree axehewn into 
shape,—and on the inside of the shaft 
is a beveled driving wheel turning an 
upright shaft which actuates the ma- 
chinery of the two pairs of grind- 
stones on the floor above. 

The grindstones are of the female 
sex. That is a curious point. The 
Sussex ladders, axes and bagging 
hooks are masculine. A _ scythe is 
she, and so is a millstone. And 
properly so, I think, because the 
names given to different parts of the 
stone are feminine. The outside of 
the stone is called the “skirt,” and 
the center part the “waist.” The 


grain runs out of a hopper into the 
eye of the turning stone, and, if it 
is coming too fast, the miller will 
shout to his man: “Don’t choke her 
eye.”—R. Thurston Hopkins, in “Old 
English Mills and Inns.” 





matically rescinded when the 1928 crop 
came to market, it was learned last week 
that official action of the state food in- 
spection department was necessary to 
revoke the 1927 order. J. P. McGrath, 
secretary of the Georgia Manufacturers’ 
Association, has been furnished with in- 
formation on the protein content of the 
1928 crop by the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, and he will present the evi- 
dence at a meeting of the officials of the 
food inspection department and repre- 
sentatives of Georgia flour and feed 
mills, which will be held in the near fu- 
ture. 
oS 


GRAIN EMBARGO WILL NOT 
BE ENFORCED AT DULUTH 


DututrH, Minn., Oct. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The joint terminal grain 
committee reported to the Northwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board today that the 
decline in grain shipments during the 
past few days and the prospect that the 
movement will continue lighter in the 
future than during the past few weeks 
makes it practically certain that no re- 
strictions will be placed against the 
movement of grain to any terminals this 
year. C. C. Blair, of the Globe Elevator 
Co., Duluth, was added to the terminal 
grain committee with W. R. McCarthy, 
of the Capital Elevator Co., Duluth, as 
alternate. P. E. Lee, of Grand Forks, 
N. D., was added as a representative of 
the Grand Forks market. 


oo SD 


OHIO ASSOCIATION TO AWARD 
PRIZES FOR BREAD EXHIBITS 


Every baker who attends the annual 
meeting of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
which will be held at Columbus, Jan. 
14-16, will be requested to bring with 
him a loaf of his bread. Two prizes will 
be offered, one for the best commercial 
loaf produced by a wholesale baker, and 
the other for the best retail loaf made 
by a retail baker. Two cups, donated 
by Frank Rolfes, of the Springfield 
(Ohio) Baking Co., and S. S. Seelig, of 
the Holsum Baking Co., Columbus, will 
be awarded to the winners. It is also 
the desire of the association that bakers 
bring their wives to the convention. 
Headquarters have not yet been an- 
nounced, according to George A. Daut, 
business manager and secretary. 

oo SDS 

SOUTHEAST GROCERY SALES UP 

Attanta, Ga.—During August, for 
the first time in more than a year and 
a half, the monthly report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta shows that 
the wholesale grocery business in the 
Southeast gained in sales volume over 
the corresponding month of the previ- 
ous year. The report, issued early in 
October, is based on information received 
from about 50 of the leading wholesale 
grocery concerns of Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, New Orleans, Nashville, and other 
larger cities of the Southeast. Although 
the gain for August was less than 1 per 
cent, it is encouraging, considering the 
fact that for the previous 19 months not 
a single one showed a gain compared 
with the same month of the previous 
year. 

oe] 


DROUTH IN SOUTHWEST 

Oxtanoma City, Oxrta.—Last week 
Oklahoma sweltered in unprecedented 
temperatures of 90 degrees and over. 
Coupled with this unusual heat, drouth 
conditions over the state are serious, as 
farmers are unable to plant winter wheat 
crops, and pastures are practically all 
burned out. In this vicinity, rain has 
not fallen since Sept. 14. In the north- 
ern part of the state, farmers in some 
instances are attempting to plant their 
wheat in spite of the clouds of dust and 
the unseasonable condition of the soil. 

oo! 


EXPORTERS BUYING GRAIN 

Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—Reports from 
the Southwest indicate an active and 
greatly increased demand by exporters 
for wheat, corn and grain sorghums. 
Especially wanted were grain sorghums, 
which dealers generally believe will be 
less than estimated. 
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TENTATIVE PLANS TO 
REPLACE MILL MADE 


Washburn Crosby May Construct Two Mills 
in Place of Burned “A” Unit— 
Program Not Definite 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Pending adjust- 
ment of loss on the “A” mill, which 
burned on Sept. 16, the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., cannot determine def. 
nitely what its building program yj) 
be. Tentative plans, however, call fo, 
the construction of two mill buildings 
with a warehouse between, on the site of 
the old “A” mill, each building to be sey. 
en stories high. 

In one will probably be installed an 
800-bbl rye mill and in the other a dy- 
rum mill of 1,000 or 2,000 bbls capacity, 
to be determined later. If a 2,000-bb] 
mill is built, it will be in two units, 
Naturally, with the company’s experi- 
ence, the plant will be a model one in 
every respect. 

Meantime, a contract has been award- 
ed to the Barnett & Record Co. for the 
construction of a 200,000-bu elevator ad- 
joining the proposed new mills. Work 
on this has already been begun. The 
elevator will be of concrete construc- 
tion, and will be linked with the com- 
pany’s present 3,000,000-bu storage ca- 
pacity here. 

oS 


UNITED BISCUIT CO. WILL 
BUY ONTARIO BISCUIT Co. 


Plans have been completed for the 
absorption of the Ontario Biscuit Co., 
Buffalo, by the United Biscuit Co. of 
America, the Wall Street Journal re- 
ports. According to the agreement, the 
United company will purchase all the 
Ontario common stock on a basis equal 
to $46.63. Holders of 90 per cent of 
the Ontario stock have agreed to the 
plan, and the transfer will take place 
about Dec. 1. There are 165 sharehold- 
ers of the Ontario company, owning 
about 50,000 shares of stock. The $176, 
000 preferred stock will be retired, Dec. 
1, at about $30 per share. The Ontario 
Biscuit Co. owns two plants in Buffalo, 
and one in Pittsburgh, which was pur- 
chased about a year ago from the Fa- 
mous Biscuit Co. It is stated that man- 
agement under the new control will re- 
main as at present. 

oo! 
FEED OFFICIALS’ MEETING 

The revised program for the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials, which will be 
held at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 1-2, announces additions and 
corrections to the tentative program, 
which was published in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of Oct. 10. W. G. Campbell, 
director of regulatory work, United 
States Department of Agriculture, will 
deliver the welcoming address, to which 
H. H. Hanson, Delaware state chemist, 
will respond. A theater party will be 
held on the evening of Nov. 1, through 
the courtesy of L. F. Brown, secretar) 
of the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

nad 


. BETHEL, OHIO, MILL SOLD 

The plant of the H. W. Dillman Flour 
Mills, Inc., Bethel, Ohio, has been sold to 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Corporation, Co- 
lumbus, which will handle feed, coal, and 
flour, doing a wholesale business only in 
the last commodity. The Ohio company 
is a co-operative organization, which 
owns plants at 12 points in Ohio, the 
stock being held by farmers and _busi- 
ness men throughout the state. H. W. 
Dillman, former owner of the mill, who 
was connected with the milling business 
for 35 years, will retire, moving to St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

oo 

SOVIET STARCH EXPORTS REVIVED 

Lonpon, Ena.—The Russian _ trade 
commissioner has been encouraging the 
exporting of starch products, which bus'- 
ness has been stagnant since 1914. UP 
to the present, about 10,000 tons potate 
starch have been exported to Austria, 
Italy, Germany and Finland. In pre 
war times these products were chiefly 
exported to Finland, and sometimes t? 
Germany. 
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DEFENDANTS TESTIFY 
IN WAREHOUSE CASE 


Testimony Presented to Show Economic 
Necessity of Present Arrangement in 
Philadelphia 


PumaperPH1a, Pa.—Continuation of 
the hearing before R. M. Brown, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission examiner, in 
Philadelphia last week, in the case in- 
volving the relationship of certain ware- 
houses and railroads, resulted in the 
presentation of voluminous testimony on 
behalf of the defendant warehouses. The 
case was brought by one group against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the 
Reading Co., and the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., for alleged violation of the 
transportation acts in the granting of 

nts for handling freight to the 

Merchants’ Warehouse Co., the Pennsyl- 

vania Warehouse, and the Safe De- 
it Co. 

The testimony tended: to show the 
legality of the relationship which has 
existed since 1887 and also the necessity 
of having the defendant warehouses con- 
tinue to perform the services for eco- 
nomic reasons. The legal aspects of the 
case involve proving or disproving 
whether the defendant warehouses are 
shippers and receivers of freight, and 
therefore are violating the provision of 
the transportation acts regarding the 
granting of rebates. 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Commercial Exchange, one of the inter- 
vening commercial organizations, testi- 
fed that the service performed by the 
Merchants’ Warehouse Co., with which 
he has been familiar since 1887, recalled 
the reason for its establishment, which 
he said was to enable flour merchants 
and others to receive their shipments in 
centrally located areas, and to abolish 
their private warehouses, the expense of 
which was becoming burdensome. Mr. 
Horan said that if the flour merchants 
were to assume the expense of unloading 
cars, many would have to discontinue 
business, because of the already small 
margin of profit. He added that the 
total amount of flour moved into Phila- 
delphia, on a draft bill of lading, in 
which the consignee named delays in 
taking up the draft, was less than 5 per 
cent. This objectionable condition could 
be removed if flour sellers would exer- 
cise more care in the selection of their 
customers, he said. 

James J. Reilley, appearing for the 
Grocers’ and Importers’ Exchange, testi- 
fied that he was opposed to any change 
in the arrangement, since consignees 
could not stand any additional expense 
in the conduct of their business. James 
J. Rogers, appearing for the Bourse, 
and Stewart Unkles, of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York, re- 
iterated the opinions of Mr. Reilley and 
Mr. Horan. 

oo 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS HOLD 
SALES PROMOTION MEETING 


_ Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Nearly 50 persons 
interested in bakery sales promotion at- 
tended the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Bakery Sales Promotion Association at 
the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, on 
Oct. 11. It was called to order by O. E. 
McGregor, of the Williams Bakery, 
Scranton, who read a letter from Carl 
F, Stroehmann, tendering his resigna- 
tiof as president of the association, on 
account of pressure of business. George 
H. Dare, sales manager for the Huber 
Baking Co., Wilmington, Del. was 
wanimously chosen president. In _ his 
acceptance, Mr. Dare asked the co-opera- 
tion of the members in making the or- 
ganization effective. 

Charles S. Goodman, of the Bricker 
Baking Co., Lancaster, president of the 
National Bakery Sales Promotion Asso- 
Ciation, gave a brief review of the work 
accomplished at the bakers’ meeting at 
Chicago. He also spoke of the plans 
for membership week, starting Nov. 19, 
and expressed keen pleasure at the 
splendid co-operation given to sales pro- 
motion work by Henry Stude, president 

the American Bakers Association. 
After outlining the federation plan sys- 

of membership, and the following 
feneral discussion, it was voted unani- 
Mously to indorse it. 
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William F. Seaman, vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
was in charge of the open forum on 
“stale returns.” The sentiment of the 
members was against the return of stale 
products, and it was the general opinion 
that the best results would come from 
co-operation, and not from legislation. 
It was decided to name a committee to 
investigate and report its findings to 
the special committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, of which Hor- 
ace W. Crider, Homestead, is chairman. 
The committee consists of Robert R. 
Schofer, chairman, Reading, William F. 
Seaman, John A. Herrmann, Allentown, 
R. E. Teichman, Reading, Albert S. 
Schmidt, Harrisburg, and C. S. Good- 
man, Lancaster. 

Philip S. Lord, of the Philadelphia 
office of The Fleischmann Co., spoke on 
“Delivery Costs,” and Mr. Herrmann and 
E. D. Hill, of the Manbeck Baking Co., 
led the discussion on “Delivery Sched- 
ules,’ which indicated that delivery of 
bread more than twice a day was gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. 

C. C. Latus, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, announced 
that the annual midyear meeting would 
be held in the senate caucus chamber of 
the State Capitol, Harrisburg, on Jan. 
7-8. The first day’s program will be 
taken over by the Sales Promotion As- 
sociation, and on the second day the 
Pennsylvania chapter of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers will have 
charge. The usual luncheon preceded 
the business session. 

Those present: E. S. Manbeck, M. E. 
Manbeck, Robert A. White, E. D. Hill, 
Manbeck Baking Co., Harrisburg; R. R. 
Schofer, E. A. Wagner, Schofer’s Qual- 
ity Bakery, Reading; William F. Sea- 
man, Hamburg; O. L. Roehler, W. E. 
Braun, Braun Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh; 
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ACHIEVING THE PERFECT 
PIE CRUST 


I PAUSE for a moment to pay my 

cheerful disrespect to the domestic 
science experts who have made all 
these funny rules about pie crust. 
You mustn’t touch it with your hands, 
forsooth; you must cut the shorten- 
ing and the flour together with a 
knife, gadzooks; and you must have 
ice water handy to mix it with—in 
fact, all the ingredients must be very, 
very cold. You must work fast, and 
when your desecrating hand of neces- 
sity does touch the dough, let the tips 
of the fingers only officiate. You 
really ought to have a glass rolling 
pin filled with cracked ice. Or a 
long narrow bottle filled with ice wa- 
ter will serve as a makeshift. 

Well, it’s a grand little fairy story 
and, like all fairy stories, it simply 
ain’t so. I have seen pie crust made 
in a seething hot kitchen on an Au- 
gust day, with nothing chilled, no ice 
within a mile, and a pair of large 
efficient hands mixed freely into the 
dough from the first to the last of the 
process, a large unchilled wooden 
rolling pin to roll it out—yes, and 
when that dough was amalgamated 
with a great big bowlful of custard 
or peaches or whatever pie filling 
was round about, and it had all been 
baked in a wood fired cookstove, 
vintage of 1880, no domestic science 
expert could ever have bettered its 
taste, its texture or its color. 

Making good pie crust is a gift, not 
an acquired craft worked out by 
rules. You’ve got to put your hands 
in it to know exactly the moment 
when the flour and the shortening 
have reached the one and only cor- 
rect proportion; you’ve got to keep 
your hands in it when you pour in 
the mixing fluid, to feel for the 
proper malleable moisture, which is 
never quite wet. And pie crust that 
is handled and patted and petted and 
worked with the hands of an experi- 
enced cook is the pie crust that is 
perfect. Don’t tell me different, for 
I know I’m right, and there’s no use 
starting an argument.—Sophie Kerr, 
in. The Saturday Evening Post. 
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J. K. Freymeyer, R. R. Eckinger, Eliza- 
bethtown; J. J. Link, Columbia; C. K. 
Cooper, Leacock; F. J. McLanachan, 
J. M. Mullaney, Pottsville (Pa.) Baking 
Co; Albert S. Schmidt, Thomas B. 
Schmidt, Schmidt’s Bakery, Harrisburg; 
J. Frank Slack, Schmidt’s Bakery, 
Coatesville; George A. Hall, Chambers- 
burg (Pa.) Baking Co; B. Hummen- 
kamp, Mulgrew Baking Co., Carlisle; 
R. H. Levy, Joseph M. Lukash, James 
F. Flynn, J. F. Warnick, Kingston (Pa.) 
Cake Co; Charles S. Goodman, R. H. 
Ross, R. E. Sullivan, C. L. Deichler, 
Bricker Baking Co., Lancaster; J. A. 
Herrmann, Freihofer Baking Co., Allen- 
town; H. J. Wolf, Freihofer Baking Co., 
Harrisburg; R. E. Teichman, Freihofer 
Baking Co., Reading; John A. Apple, 
John D. Bauer, Butter Krust Baking 
Co., Sunbury; O. E. McGregor, Williams 
Bakery, Scranton; Ralph W. Carey, Wil- 
liams Bakery, Wilkes-Barre; George H. 
Dare, Huber Baking Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 
oo 


LARGE CANADIAN CROP IS 
ESTIMATED BY DEALERS 


A report issued last week by the 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Winnipeg, estimates the wheat crop for 
the three prairie provinces of Canada at 
558,459,600 bus. Of this, 337,701,800 are 
in Saskatchewan, 166,249,300 in Alberta, 
and 54,508,500 in Manitoba. The report 
is based on returns received from 95 
per cent of the country stations in the 
three provinces, and the yields per acre 
are based on actual threshing completed. 
It is indicated that approximately 83 
per cent of the wheat crop has been 
threshed, 82 per cent of the barley, 66 
of oats, 94 of rye and 72 of flax. 

The report says that frosts which oc- 
curred the latter part of August did 
heavy damage to the quality of wheat, 
oats and late flax in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, while yields also suffered in cer- 
tain districts of the latter province. 

The oats crop is estimated at 318,714,- 
800 bus, barley at 91,375,800, rye 11,- 
809,100, and flax 5,079,200. 

Total inspections from the 1927-28 
wheat crop are given as 398,940,000 bus. 
With a deduction of 50,000,000 for seed, 
feed and mill supplies, a carry-over of 
448,940,000 bus was indicated. 


oo 
FUTURE OF MILLING AND BAKING 


It was Dr. H. E. Barnard, an original 
thinker, a versatile writer, a capable or- 
ganizer, and also a scientist—an unusual 
combination of qualities—who appropri- 
ately “topped off” the meetings of the 
British millers’ association by turning 
his mental telescope onto the future. He 
looks ahead to a time when the human 
race will have forgotten the taste of 
bread—when millers and bakers will be 
no more! Will there ever be such a 
time? It is quite probable. Certainly 
we have not the conceit to think finality 
has been reached, and if there are any 
of that opinion, they are to be pitied. 
Dr. Barnard apprehends no fear that 
the earth will ever be populated to such 
an extent that it will be incapable of 
supplying the needs of the population. 
We have ourselves, in a milder way, ex- 
pressed the same opinion. We have dis- 
cussed the matter in terms of wheat,— 
area of land, varieties and yield of 
wheat, etc..—but Dr. Barnard goes be- 
yond all that, even to a period when 
there may be fundamental differences in 
the physical structure of the human be- 
ing. It is not an impossible contingency, 
in view of the diagrams of the evolution 
of the human race with which scientists 
have presented us, but it is enough at the 
moment to think of the food of the fu- 
ture in terms of wheat. The rest is spec- 
ulation that we cannot “hedge” with the 
same safety, and with this self-confessed 
limitation, we must leave the subject 
for the present.—Milling. 

oo D> 
IRELAND’S IMPORTS INCREASE 

Official statistics issued by the Irish 
Free State government department of 
industry and commerce show that during 
August the value of imports was as fol- 
lows: wheat, £216,857; corn, £203,949; 
wheat flour, £330,020. 
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LITTLE CHANGE IN 
GRAIN ESTIMATES 


October Government Report Makes Only 
Minor Revisions in Statistics on Crop Pro- 
duction—Northwest Yields Higher 


The October report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is- 
sued Oct. 10, indicates few important 
changes since last month in the United 
States crop situation. The grain crop 
summaries, as of Oct. 1, are: 


Corn.—Condition, 77.7 per cent of 
normal; indicated production, 2,903,- 
272,000 bus. 

Durum Wheat, four states.—Yield 
per acre, 13.8 bus; preliminary pro- 
duction, 84,885,000 bus; quality, 89.6 
per cent. 

Other Spring Wheat, United 
States—yYield per acre, 15.5 bus; 
preliminary production, 240,381,000 
bus; quality, 90.9 per cent. 

All Spring Wheat, United States. 
—Preliminary production, 325,266,- 
000 bus. 

All Wheat.—Yield per acre, 15.7 
bus; preliminary production, 903,- 
865,000 bus; quality, 89.4 per cent. 

Oats.—Yield per acre, 34.6 bus; 
preliminary production, 1,452,966,- 
000 bus; quality, 89.1 per cent. 

The estimated production of all wheat 
is nearly 3,000,000 bus above that made 
on Sept. 1. The estimate on the corn 
crop is 1 per cent less than a month ago, 
but still is 5 per cent higher than the 
1927 crop. 

Yields of wheat are running some- 
what higher than expected in Minne- 
sota and South Dakota, but are lower 
in North Dakota. 

oo 


BREAD WAR INCREASES IN 
INTENSITY AT BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp.—The bread war in 
Baltimore between local bakeries and 
plants controlled by out-of-town inter- 
ests has been increasing in intensity. 
Following an announcement of reduced 
prices, practically all the leading bakers 
of Baltimore have met the cut. Large 
loaves which had been selling at 13¢c were 
reduced to 10c, while small ones, for- 
merly priced at 9c, have been reduced to 
8c. One large company has cut the 
price of the small loaf to 7c. Since 
large loaves, at present, scale 22 oz and 
the small ones 1 lb, bread is now cheaper 
than before the World War. Bakery 
prices are now on a par with those of 
many of the large chain grocery stores. 


CODE OF ETHICS ADOPTED 
BY DENVER BAKERS’ CLUB 


Denver, Coro.—The following code of 
ethics was adopted at the regular month- 
ly meeting of the Denver Retail Master 
Bakers’ Club held last week: 

1. We will strive to maintain the 
highest excellence in quality, merchandis- 
ing service and business practice, in or- 
der that we may have respect for our 
products and that others may respect 
them. 

2. We will deal honorably with our 
competitors, our customers and the pub- 
lic. 

3. We will refrain from any action, 
method or practice which, if indulged in 
by a competitor, we would regard as 
unethical, unsound or unbusinesslike. 

4. We will endeavor to realize the 
deep responsibility and trust placed in us 
as the manufacturers of foods upon the 
quality of which depends the future 
health, happiness and prosperity of our 
community. 

oo > 

J. H. PFLAUMER JOINS PANIPLUS 

William Stoneman, Jr., vice president 
of the Paniplus Co., Kansas City, has 
announced that J. H. Pflaumer, until 
recently production superintendent of 
the Huber Baking Co., Wilmington, Del., 
is now traveling representative in the 
New England states, New York, and 
eastern Pennsylvania for the Paniplus 
Co. Mr. Pflaumer is well acquainted in 
New England, having traveled that ter- 
ritory several years ago. He is now 
making his home at 137 Magazine Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


With little support from the wheat 
market, millers cannot see any prospect 
for heavy flour buying. The weakness, 
naturally, creates an uncertain tendency, 
and keeps many buyers out of the mar- 
ket. The trade, of course, is pretty well 
covered for the time being, and some 
buyers who contracted earlier at higher 
levels have taken on a little more flour in 
order to bring down their average cost. 

If all reports be true, unfortunately, 
there are many buyers who, in their en- 
deavor to lower their average cost, have 
contracted for more flour than they can 
possibly use. This overbuying may cause 
trouble later in the crop year, not only 
for the buyers, but the millers who were 
willing to enter into these contracts. 

There is still more or less complaint 
about prices in eastern markets. Some 
quotations reported to mills are said to 
be below cost of production. While 
there is apparently an unlimited supply 
of wheat, much of it is not of milling 
quality. Some millers feel that pre- 
miums are about as low as they are 
likely to be on protein wheat and, with 
the chances in favor of a decline in feed, 
it is difficult to see how these low-priced 
millers can break even on their sales. 

Were it not for these price cutters, 
spring wheat millers say the outlook 
would be very satisfactory. They are 
doing a fair business, having sold a little 
more than their capacity last week. 

Clears, like patents, have weakened 
considerably in price, and are lower now 
than for some time. The demand is 
spotted. Mills generally, however, report 
sales as sufficient to prevent accumula- 
tions. 

Shipping directions, in the main, are 
not in proportion to the volume of busi- 
ness on mill books. For that reason, 
some companies are stressing to their 
road representatives the importance of 
directions in preference to new sales. 

Nominal quotations by. Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 16 Year ago 

eee rere $6.35@6.90 $7.65 @7.95 
Standard patent ..... 6.15@6.55 7.15@7.35 
Second patent ....... 6.05@6.15 6.95@7.05 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.80@5.90 6.50@6.65 
First clear, jute*..... 5.20@56.35 6.25@6.45 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@4.60 4.00@5.00 
Whole wheat ........ 5.80@6.25 7.25@7.45 
Graham, standard .... 5.60@5.70 6.15@6.30 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Demand for semolinas is still apa- 
thetic. Mills, however, have a nice vol- 
ume of business on their books and, with 
directions coming in freely, are operat- 
ing full time. Orders placed last month 
will take care of the needs of the prin- 
cipal buyers for the next 30 to 60 days, 
so that current inquiry is confined to the 
car lot trade. Premiums on high pro- 
tein amber durum still are comparative- 
ly high, due to the small percentage of 
this variety in receipts. Quotations, con- 
sequently, are unchanged. No. 2 semo- 
lina is quoted at 3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, standard 3c, durum fancy 
patent 2%c, and No. 3 semolina 2%@ 
2%ec. 

In the week ending Oct. 13, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 105,- 
891 bbls durum products, compared with 
93,359 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation Oct. 16: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill, 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. . 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 





Anchor, 
mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D and F 
mills, 


Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oat. F8B ceccres 460,800 253,957 55 
Previous week .. 460,800 269,713 59 
Weee GO. cassses 460,800 330,045 72 
Two years ago... 529,200 288,257 54 
Three years ago. 522,000 362,752 69 
Four years ago.. 559,800 226,525 40 
Five years ago... 561,100 299,935 53 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,257 bbls last week, none 
in the previous week, 2,025 a year ago, 
and 1,520 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oot. TBAB socvccee 330,150 244,892 74 
Previous week .. 411,450 287,959 70 
Year ago ....... 428,700 295,241 69 
Two years ago... 423,840 271,312 64 
Three years ago. 459,540 313,527 68 
Four years ago.. 424,890 270,891 64 
Five years ago... 310,140 201,382 65 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Sept. 15 70 70,400 286,135 276,973 616 3,471 
Sept. 22 67 68,300 284,873 277,498 7,369 3,655 
Sept. 29 66 68,600 269,632 260,516 17,784 5,790 
Oct. 6. 64 68,575 287,959 281,058 9,613 2,621 
Oct. 13. 49 55,025 244,892 223,313 1,997 3,487 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Oct. 13, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


7-Output— --Exports— 

- 1928 1927 1928 1927 

Minneapolis - 1,534 1,907 3 6 
St. Paul ...ces 61 64 4 6 
Duluth-Sup. .. 170 167 eles eee 
Outside ....... 1,602 1,710 41 22 


SHEFFIELD BUYS KASOTA ELEVATOR 


The terminal elevator at Kasota, near 
Mankato, Minn., was purchased last 
week by the Sheffield Elevator Co., of 
Minneapolis. The property has been on 
the market for some years. The eleva- 
tor, which has a storage capacity of 
160,000 bus, will be overhauled and made 
ready to receive grain immediately. 


NOTES 


C. A. Posey is now the general man- 
ager of the Stevensville (Mont.) Flour 
Mills Co. 

H. J. Patterson, manager of the Oma- 
ha branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was in Minneapolis last week. 


Daniel Belcher, general manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned Oct. 13 from a trip to the East. 

William R. Law, of Crawford & Law, 
flour importers, Glasgow, Scotland, is in 
Minneapolis this week, visiting his mill 
connections. 

John Balsinger, president of the Bal- 
singer Bakery Co., Watertown, S. D., 
was in Minneapolis, Oct. 12, on his way 
home from an eastern trip. 


Herbert Wall, of the Portsmouth 
(Va.) Cotton Oil Refining Corporation, 
is a student in the current baking class 
at Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. 

Harry M. Giles, manager of The Mill 
Mutuals, Minneapolis, is on a hunting 
trip in Montana, with W. N. Smith, vice 
president of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co. is 
building a substantial addition to its ter- 
minal here. Last week it took out a 
permit for the foundation work, repre- 
senting an expenditure of $15,000. 


Frank T. Heffelfinger, president of F. 
H. Peavey & Co., has been elected a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, 
succeeding the late Fred C. Van Dusen. 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, head of the 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., Duluth, attended 
the Navy-Notre Dame football game in 
Chicago, Oct. 13, and visited his parents 
in Des Moines, Iowa, on his way home. 

The sales and shipments of grain 
cleaning machinery by the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, in the 
last four months, were the largest in any 
like period since the company began 
business. 


Thomas Dunn, a retired operative mill- 
er, died at his home in Minneapolis, Oct. 
11. He went to work in the Consoli- 
dated mills in 1877, and continued with 
the company until his retirement five 
years ago. 

Ignacio A. Santos, of Santos Bros., 
Monterey, Mexico, accompanied by Mrs. 
Santos, called on wheat shippers in Min- 
neapolis last week. His company op- 
erates a modern flour mill, besides a 
bakery and a macaroni factory. 


Many in the trade are wondering what 
is to become of the large quantity of off 
grade durum and spring wheat in the 
Northwest this year. A lot of frosted 
wheat is arriving, the only outlet for 
which apparently is the feed trade. 


Notwithstanding heavy mill bookings, 
Minneapolis flour and feed shipments in 
September fell below those of a year ago. 
due largely to lack of directions. Flour 
shipments were 1,066,222 bbls, against 
1,296,552, and feed 53,465 tons, against 
56,203. 

John Crosby, director of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and his son, Albert 
H. Crosby, in charge of sales in the 
Minneapolis district for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., left Oct. 16 for a visit 
to a ranch in Nevada, owned by another 
son of Mr. Crosby. 


D. D. Davis, secretary-treasurer of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., B. B. Shef- 
field, president of the Commander-Lara- 
bee Corporation, and Frank T. Heffel- 
finger, president of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., have been elected to the directorate 
of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association. 


William M. Bremner, receiver for the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis road, Minne- 
apolis, was the principal speaker at the 
meeting of the Northwest Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board at Duluth, Oct. 16. W. H. 
Perry, traffic manager for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., state vice chairman, 
attended the meeting, together with sev- 
eral other local representatives. 

The preliminary survey of agricultural 
and financial conditions in the North- 
west by the Federal Reserve Bank, Min- 
neapolis, says: “Farm income from cash 
grains, potatoes and hogs was 23 per 
cent smaller than in September last year. 
The reduced income from grain is part- 
ly due to the late movement, so that 
some farm income is merely postponed 
to later months of the crop year.” 

oo 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND REPORT 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The statement 
of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, linseed crushers, and subsidi- 
aries, for the year ending Aug. 31, 1928, 
shows earnings equal to $8.14 per share 
on common stock, which compares with 
$6.51 for the year ending Aug. 31, 1927. 

oo 


SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS MEET 

A special meeting of South Dakota 
bakers was held at Rapid City on Oct. 
11, to interest bakers in the western part 
of the state in association work. Here- 
tofore, few of them attended the regular 
state association conventions. 

Considerable interest was aroused at 
the meeting, at which there were about 
30 present. All agreed to attend the 
next state meeting, so that a larger 
registration than usual can be looked for 
= the South Dakota convention is 
eld. 


Harry Runchey, of the Runchey Bros. 
Baking Co., Madison, flew in his own 
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plane to the meeting. Harry Hilenbrant 
service man for The Fleischmann (Co, 
and A. W. Reuter, put on a basic sweet 
dough demonstration, and afterward 
presented the Fleischmann motion pic- 
ture, “What Shall We Eat Today?” 
both of which were appreciated. © Fo). 
lowing the meeting, several allied trades- 
men went on a motor trip throug 

Black Hills. ii 

oo 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Breaks in wheat futures and prem 
enabled mills to quote the he yom 
satisfactory price terms last week, which 
encouraged a good many to consider this 
turn of affairs and book up. Mills 
found business better, as a rule. Sales 
covered shipment up to Jan. 1. Large 
buyers, as well as smaller ones, were 
interested in placing orders, Shippin 
directions on old and new business te. 
satisfactory. 

A few scattered small lots of durum 
were sold. Otherwise, slow inquiry pre- 
vailed. A majority of buyers have their 
requirements covered and are workin 
on mill contracts, with shipping 
tions coming in quite freely. 

_ Quotations, Oct. 13, at Duluth-Supe- 
pag f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib cot- 
ons: 


direc- 


1928 1927 
KS eee $6.85@7.20 $7.30@ 7.65 
Second patent ....... 6.60@6.95 6.80@7.30 
First clear, jute...... 6.15@6.50 +6.35@6.60 


Second clear, jute.... 4.50@5.00 5.40 @5.65 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


as Pct. of 
s activit: 
SS BARR Gore 33,820 0 
WOOTIGUR WOON boc ccccicces 30,325 82 
2 Re ae 24,470 66 
Two years AGO ....ececeee 15,770 43 


NOTES 

Marshall J. Fearer, at one time con- 
nected with grain firms in Duluth and 
for the past five years a resident of 
Uniontown, Pa., died suddenly on Oct. 
11 while visiting in Duluth at the home 
of his son. He was 70 years of age. 

Colonel C. H. Graves, formerly of Du- 
luth, died last week at his home in Santa 
Barbara, Cal. He was the last of the 
living incorporators of the Duluth Board 
of Trade. He was at one time mayor of 
Duluth, a member of the Minnesota leg- 
islature, was ambassador to Sweden dur- 
ing the Roosevelt administration and 
served in other prominent capacities. In 
the early years of the Duluth market he 
was connected with elevator interests 
here. 

°°! 


MONTANA 

Flour demand, after a little spurt 
early last week, was quiet since the de- 
cline in wheat. However, the numerous 
inquiries which are coming in from day 
to day indicate that a good many buyers 
of spring wheat flour have not yet cov- 
ered their requirements, and are still 
hoping for a further break in the mar- 
ket. With some exceptions, mills re- 
ported sales equal to about 80 per cent 
of capacity. Quotations, Oct. 13, f.o.b, 
mill, carload lots, basis cotton 98’s: first 
patent, $6.15@6.40 bbl; standard patent, 
$5.95@6.15; first clear, $5.70@5.90. 

oo 
MINNEAPOLIS MILL WAGES 

The following is the schedule of wages, 
in cents per hour, that has been in effect 
in Minneapolis since Oct. 1, 1928: 


Occupation— 
Grinders 
Bolters 


Oilers 


Sewers 
Car counters 
Car loaders 
Truckers 
Smutters 
DD” nd de dies samhens4 aes 6 Keececes 
CE bs cbkgds God bhs¢cbbe0e0 ce 
ME EOE bois dbo 6 ks 6S 0505 cc cces 
Millwrights—first class ... 
Millwrights—second class . 
Millwright helpers ....... 
i eer 
Helpers, machinists’ ...............05: 








Plumbers and steamfitters .......... 66 @70e * 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers.... 57¢ 
SEE SEVEN eV Gb se eee ei ce Seb escieces 70¢ 
oe EI Ee) ee Pe ee a ee 65c 
Firemen’'s helpers, coal passers........ 57¢ 
Electricians—first class .............-- 70¢ 
Electricians—second class ...........- 68¢ 
Blevator weighers .............s+++:: 8c 
Machine tenders, etc. .............++: 54c 
EEE 4 bes 40 bath Uh be cccdecerce 50¢c 


Employees in mills are paid time and half 
on Sundays and holidays. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The weaker wheat market last week 
caused new sales to represent only about 
30 per cent of capacity, compared to 
about 85 per cent in the previous one. 

Buyers Waiting.—Buyers say that the 
decline in wheat is only the beginning of 
the much lower levels which they have 
been waiting for. Consequently, they are 
not prepared to buy at present. On the 
other hand, certain mills report that 
some of the larger buyers, whom every 
one thought well booked for the remain- 
der of the year, show signs of a desire 
to buy flour. The normal trend of the 
few sales made these days is toward less 
than car lot purchases, which are widely 
scattered between all types of buyers. 
Much of the business is for quick ship- 
ment and bears other earmarks of being 
of the “averaging” nature. 

Shipping Directions Fair.—Some mills 
report a gratifyingly even flow of ship- 
ping directions and that buyers are tak- 
ing out their contracts in a most satis- 
factory manner. Others complain that 
lack of directions is their chief worry 
these days, since they never have enough 
on hand to know what their next few 
days’ operations are likely to be. It is 
hard to explain why mills in the same 
territory, having sold flour at more or 
less the same price, to more or less the 
same trade, and under the same condi- 
tions, should have this varied experience 
in getting directions, but the condition 
seems to exist, and is borne out by the 
production figures of mills. 

Export Trade Still Below Normal.— 
Although there was a slight improvement 
in export business last week, it has never 
reached the normal level since the new 
crop began moving. It is understood 
that fair sales of flour for future deliv- 
ery have been made to Holland and other 
European countries, and there were one 
or two inquiries from Great Britain, al- 
though nothing could be done about them, 
as they were far too low. Home milled 
flour seems to be dominating the Eng- 
lish market, where the mills are grind- 
ing Manitoba wheat that has been bought 
cheaply owing to its damaged condition, 
and has been conditioned by the British 
miller. 

Production Declines Sharply.—With a 
small mill out of commission owing to 
power trouble, and with the output of 
two of the Pe ones lower than for 
some weeks}'flour production by Kansas 
City mills was decidedly iighter last week 
than for some time, with the exception 
of the week in which the Labor Day holi- 
day interfered with operations. Mills’ 
output, compared to capacity, fell off 14 
points. At 69 per cent it was 11 points 
below normal, as computed by operations 
for the corresponding week in the past 
10 years. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Oct. 13, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98's 
or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.10@6.50 bbl; 95 per cent patent, $5.80 
@6; straight, $5.50@5.70; first clear, 
$4.70@4.80; second clear, $4.30; low 
grade, $4.20. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory: 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

OS aaa 316,860 247,982 78 
Previous week .. 313,560 246,303 78 
Year BBO ccscree 335,160 204,264 61 
Two years ago... 330,660 235,692 71 
ESA Se ee 71 
Ten-year PEND. obec SE cece ss eeees 73 
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KANSAS CITY 


Oot. TID .cccwer 197,700 145,767 69 
Previous week .. 197,700 163,746 83 
eee BOD secs ces 196,500 174,333 89 
Two years ago... 175,500 141,386 80 
Five-year average ......eceseseeeee 80 
DOR-PORE GVETERS cscacececeecesece 81 
WICHITA 
Get, Gok. .creve 62,400 * 48,126 77 
Previous week .. 62,400 45,269 72 
BOR GOO .ccaces 62,400 46,276 72 
Two years ago... 62,400 50,929 81 
SALINA 
Oct. 7-13 ....... 46,800 41,612 89 
Previous week .. 46,800 40,163 86 
Tear GEO wcrsus. 46,200 36,468 78 
Two years ago... 37,800 35,328 93 
OMAHA 
Get, TeodD csccere 27,300 27,184 99 
Previous week .. 27,300 26,933 98 
Year ago ....... 27,300 25,674 94 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,041 69 
ST. JOSEPH 
OOt. TedS cocccce 47,400 47,729 101 
Previous week .. 47,400 50,009 105 
FORO GO vec%e oe 47,400 53,784 113 
Two years ago... 47,400 37,555 79 
ATCHISON 
Oot... FBO cicocis 30,900 31,618 102 
Previous week .. 30,900 31,869 103 
ZORF GEO .rvcecce 29,700 32,159 108 
Two years ago... 29,700 28,306 95 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Get, .FabD 6.85 de sesdswstsriwersssdacceses 64 
PROVIOES WOOK cccccececccececvcccocves 72 
VORP BHO occccccccvcccccessccsscevvesss 46 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business as active, 7 fair, 138 
quiet, 4 slow, and 6 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
7,061 bbls last week, 22,437 in the pre- 
vious week, 26,467 a year ago, and 31,783 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

Andrew Smith, manager of the Kansas 
Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas City, was 
here last week. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, was here last week end. 


Charles T. Stork, president of the new- 






ly organized Novadel-Agene Corpora- 
tion, was in Kansas City last week. 

John V. Bass, of the J. V. Bass Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa, was here last week 
visiting the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
which he represents in Iowa. 

W. G. Gooding, president of the W. 
J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, was here 
last week visiting his company’s sub- 
sidiary, the Zenith Milling Co. 

J. H. Valdes, Latin American repre- 
sentative of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., returned last week from the West 
Indies, where he has been for several 
months. 

Oscar L. Bauer, who recently joined 
the sales staff of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., is in the Southeast, where he 
will visit a number of the company’s 
salesmen. 

J. P. Parks, local feed broker, arrived 
home last week after a several weeks’ 
business trip in the East. He traveled 
by motor, and visited a large number of 
his clients en route. 

O. A. Church, a district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., ex- 
pects to leave this week on a business 
trip through his territory. He manages 
most of the eastern district. 


M. E. Schulz, sales manager for the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, passed through Kansas City last 
week on his way home from an extend- 
ed trip in the eastern and central states. 


C. E. Swain, Kansas and Missouri rep- 
resentative for the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, was in Kansas City last 
week. He went to Topeka later with 
T. H. Sherwood, district sales manager 


for the company. a” -- 
tne Legion’s annual convention. “Movie- 


tone” pictures of the drum corps were 
taken on the trading floor after the 
close of the session. 


The annual meeting of the Flour Job- 
bers’ Exchange of Chicago was held on 
at artas feu m aft Mot n . at =* . a. 

L. Evan Boxill, West Indies represen- 
tative of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., left last week after having paid a 
several weeks’ visit at the mill. He in- 
tended to go to Toronto to see a daugh- 
ter, before sailing from New York for 
Havana. 


The power plant of the Zenith Milling 
Co. was not started up as expected last 
week, with the consequence that the mill 
was still unable to figure in the produc- 
tion statistics. It was hoped that full- 
time operations would be resumed early 
this week. 

W. R. Duerr, sales manager for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, was 
defeated in the finals of the Class B 





HE above illustration shows the office of Thad L. Hoffman, president of the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., in the company’s new quarters on the tenth 


floor of the New York Life Building, Kansas City. 


The office has been hand- 


somely furnished, this being aided by the luxurious fittings of the building. The 
New York Life Building, designed by the famous architect, Stanford White, is 
finished throughout with solid mahogany woodwork and, in general, no expense 


was spared when it was erected some 40 years ago. 


The fireplace seen in the 


illustration is of solid bronze, and is one of the most attractive features of the room. 
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golf tournament at Hillcrest Country 
Club here last week. A high wind handi- 
capped Mr. Duerr, who was not at ease 
during the entire 18 holes. 


A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, while in 
Kansas City last week on his return 
from an eastern trip, said that he found 
the trade in the East fairly well bought, 
although actually in New York there 
was still some flour to be sold. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, president of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is ex- 
pected to speak before the meeting at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Nov. 8, to discuss plans for 
research work in the Southwest regarding 
wheat improvement. S. F. McDonald, 
vice president of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, will also be on the pro- 
gram. Six other speakers are expected 
to address the conference, which it is 
hoped will be well attended by millers 
and grain men. 

oo > 


HUTCHINSON 


New flour bookings were very slow 
with central Kansas mills last week, sales 
being as low as at any time on the crop 
year. Most of the trade is well supplied 
for at least 60 days. Cheaper Canadian 
wheat apparently is closing European 
markets to Kansas mills, as prices are 
hopelessly out of line. Directions were 
slower, and some mills which have been 
running full time were forced to cut 
operations. Quotations, Oct. 12, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.60 bbl; straight, $6.10; first clear, 
$4.70. 


NOTES 


Charles Repass, Hutchinson manager 
for the General Baking Co., was injured 
in a motor car accident last week. 


J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to the eastern states. 

Wheat in the southern part of the state 
is coming up nicely, according to Wil- 
liam T, Voils, president of the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 

M. E. Schulz, southern sales manager 
for the Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, has returned from 
- extended visit with the trade in the 

ast. 


Alfred Sowden, of the New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, suffered 
an injury to one eye while supervising 
repairs to an engine. No permanent ill 
effects are expected. 


The Grain Belt Elevator Co., of which 
L. H. Pettit and G. D. Estes are the 
principal stockholders, let a contract for 
the construction of bins holding 275,000 
bus to the Chalmers & Borton Co., last 
week. The company already has under 
construction a head house which will 
hold 110,000 bus, and will have a total 
capacity of 385,000 when the tanks are 
completed. 

oS 


WICHITA 


Flour trading was brisk last week, and 
better conditions were noted in shipping 
instructions. Some inquiry was received 
from Europe, but no sales were reported. 
Short patent flour was in very good de- 
mand, and there was a little more inter- 
est manifested by bakers. Prices were 
unchanged, short patent flour being quot- 
ed on Oct. 12 at $6.80 bbl, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City basis. 

* . 


H. W. Hodge, of the Atlas Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, visited the Red Star 
Milling Co, offices last week. 


o> 
SALINA 


Fairly good business was reported last 
week by Salina mills, with nearly all or- 
ders for current needs, the trade showing 
little desire for deferred contracts. 
Shipping instructions were satisfactory. 
Quotations, Oct. 11, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s: short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 
95 per cent, $5.80@6; straight, $5.70@ 
5.85. 

NOTES 


Milo and Kafir in southwestern Kan- 
sas are yielding heavily, some fields run- 
ning 40@50 bus per acre. 


Richard Morgenstern, secretary of the 
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H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is on a 10- 
day vacation in Colorado, hunting deer. 

The Salina Board of Trade held its 
annual golf tournament on Columbus 
Day, the losers entertaining the winners 
at dinner that evening. 

H. L. Robinson, vice president of the 
Robinson Milling Co., has returned from 
a vacation trip to Canada. He stopped 
at St. Louis en route home, to attend 
the world series games. 

Mill officials and other representatives 
of their organizations in the Salina dis- 
trict were among the 300 guests at a ban- 
quet and entertainment given at the 
Salina Country Club on the evening of 
Oct. 11 by the traffic representatives of 
the railroads entering here. 

oo > 


OKLAHOMA 


There was very little new flour busi- 
ness last week, millers reporting it one 
of the poorest periods since the new crop 
came on the market. Shipping instruc- 
tions were good considering the weak 
wheat market. Mills are running at 
about 70 per cent of capacity. There 
have been virtually no exports save a few 
sales to the West Indies. Offers from 
Europe are entirely too low. Quotations, 
Oct. 10: hard wheat short patent, $6.60@ 
6.70 bbl; soft wheat short patent, $6.80 
@6.90; standard patent, $6.10@6.20. 


NOTES 


The Misses Ada and Bland Sohlberg, 
daughters of Mr, and Mrs. George Sohl- 
berg, Oklahoma City, have returned from 
a several months’ visit in South America. 
Mr. Sohlberg is president of the Acme 
Milling Co. 

Establishment of a permanent feed 
conference board at Texas Agricultural 
& Mechanical College, College Station, 
Texas, has been announced. The board 
will pass upon formulas of special pur- 
pose feeds. 

oS 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour demand last week was very poor, 
and sales were limited to about 25 per 
cent of capacity. Most of the trade is 
fairly well supplied, and is not inclined 
to take on additional bookings. 

Shipping directions are improving. 
Most local mills have enough flour 
booked to run a couple of months, but 
only sufficient shipping directions on 
hand to run about a week. Jobbers are 
especially slow with directions, while 
brokers seem to be taking out their con- 
tracts fairly well up to schedule. Mills 
are still operating at near capacity. 

Export business is limited to the sale 
of an occasional car of clear. Mills in 
this section seem to be out of line. 

* - 

Harry Dobbyn, of the Minneapolis of- 
fice of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
is in Atchison, preparatory to his leav- 
ing for Enid, Okla., where he will be- 
come manager of the Pillsbury company’s 
office. 

oo > 


NEBRASKA 


Few new bookings of importance were 
reported by Omaha and outstate mills 
last week, and nearly all were for 
prompt shipment. There was little in- 
quiry for flour for export, but a mod- 
erate run of shipping directions on old 
contracts, and most mills ran full time. 

* ” 


J. W. Maney, of Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
the Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., and the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., was here several days last week, 
the guest of H. K. Schafer, manager of 
the Maney mills. “We are very much 
in need of rain in Oklahoma,” said Mr. 
Maney. “Only about one third of our 
winter wheat has been sown, and it will 
be useless to sow the rest of the acre- 
age until we get some moisture.” 

oS! 


According to the September midmonth 
report of Nebraska bankers to the state 
and federal division of agricultural sta- 
tistics, two thirds of the corn crop in 
Nebraska has already matured sufficient- 
ly to escape injury from a light frost, 
and by Oct. 1 more than 90 per cent of 
the crop will be beyond damage. 
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A MUSSOLINI NEEDED 


What is needed in the milling business 
is a Mussolini,—a dictator. Both nat- 
ural and economic laws abhor chaos. At 
least that seems to be the indication and 
a justifiable inference so far as it has 
been possible to find out about them. A 
beneficent, constructive dictatorship by 
one having a thorough understanding of 
the industry, with power to enforce its 
mandates, suggests itself as one of the 
possible ways out of what sometimes 
looks like an impossible situation re- 
sulting from proletarian control. The 
proletariat, in this instance, is the en- 
tire managerial personnel of the indus- 
try. It is mass rule. 

Of course nothing of the sort would 
do, or would be tolerated. However, it 
may be doubted if anybody other than 
a Mussolini, or anything other than a 
dictatorship, could have kept millers in 
line, and enforced compliance to a sane 
procedure, in the buying of wheat on 
this crop in soft wheat territory; and 
it is equally doubtful if any other ar- 
rangeement could have restrained hard 


Oet. ToD wscocves 330,150 244,892 747° 
Previous week .. 411,450 287,959 70 
VORP ABO ccveces 428,700 295,241 69 
Two years ago... 423,840 271,312 64 
Three years ago. 459,540 313,527 68 
Four years ago.. 424,890 270,891 64 
Five years ago... 310,140 201,382 65 
Flour output and foreign shipments of 
ATVOCL aru MLA BAA wesw = - - 


An evidence that economic laws abhor 
chaos may be found in what has been 
going on in this industry over a period 
of years,—the elimination of mills and 
the concentration of the business into 
fewer and larger units, fewer and strong- 
er and more businesslike hands. Merg- 
ers are a part of the process. It is all 
a part of the process to escape chaos. 
It is a preparation for the coming of a 
Mussolini, not in person, but in cor- 
porate control. The fewer the mills, and 
the more centralized the control and 
ownership, the more easy and likely it is 
that they can work together for the 
common good. 

Millers have been endeavoring for 
years to build up some such centralized 
authority through the voluntary estab- 
lishment of a code of accepted practice 
and sanction, along with taboos, but they 
get nowhere. They have been trying to 
set up a sort of superstate of sentiment 
and principles which shall rule them 
through consent of the governed, at the 
same time that they retain inividual man- 
agement of their properties. But this su- 
perstate is too intangible, too lacking in 
personality, force and power. It needs 
a Mussolini to give it a living form and 
reality. 

The United States Steel Corporation, 
although not in complete control of the 
industry and not a dictator, has exercised 
a benevolent influence in the steel trade. 
It speaks softly, but wields a big stick; 
it has brought order out of chaos. It 
has been sort of a Mussolini with kid 
gloves. It has ruled through common 
consent of the governed. It is not vested 
with any dictatorial powers, but its 
leadership has been accepted and fol- 
lowed. It has created a sort of intan- 
gible, invisible superstate which has been 
effective in the industry. 

There is no present indication that 
such a thing is about to happen in the 
milling industry. Proletarian control, 
the rule of the mass, each for himself, 
which suggests individualism, has not 
yet run its course. It is doubtful even 


if a Mussolini and a benevolent dictator- 
ship could do anything more than tem- 
porarily check the operation of economic 
laws which subsequently would be con- 
tinued with only so much greater effect. 
These laws have a way of gaining the 
ascendancy in the end, no matter what is 


done to avert their operation, and they 
are slowly, but surely, working toward a 
solution of the problem of this indus- 
try. “Though the mills of the gods 
grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding 
small,” 

oo! 


TOLEDO 


Last week was rather uneventful, 
aside from the break in wheal prices and 
liquidation which took place on Oct. 10, 
and a net decline of 34,@4%c for the 
week. There had been evening up for 
the government report issued Oct. 9, 
so the market was in a position to de- 
cline. Some factors that have come in 
for attention and are now being recog- 
nized are the disappointing quality of 
the Canadian crop, the reduced acreage 
of winter wheat in this country, particu- 
larly soft winter, and the fact that 
Europe is slow to buy on account of the 
reasonable price of native wheats and 
large supplies available oversea. They 
do not need to hurry. : 

Soft red wheat continues at premiums 
of 30@82c over December at Chicago 
and Toledo. If the futures are to de- 
cline, it is possible that this premium 
may advance, keeping the cash price at 
about the same level at which it has 
ruled recently. There is nothing on 
which to predicate either a decline or ad- 
vance in this cash price. There is not 
much wheat, and there is not much de- 
mand for what there is. The milling 
business is slow and very quiet, and it is 
difficult to sell flour based upon the cost 
of pure soft wheat. It simply isn’t being 
done to any considerable extent. 

Directions are also slow on flour pre- 
viously booked. Some mills have fair 
bookings, in spite of generally adverse 
conditions that have prevailed; they 
were made some time ago, for the most 
part, and in instances may have been 
more or less speculative in character, and 
may have turned out to be advantageous 
buys for the purchasers, but that does 
not signify that it is easy to get direc- 
tions. These bookings were principally 
by the larger users of soft wheat flour, 
who felt genuine concern for their re- 
quirements on this crop. 

The volume of current sales is small 
to scattered buyers, who are apparently 
taking only what they must have. A 
waiting attitude characterizes the trade. 
It almost seems like a period of suspend- 
ed animation. It is remarkable the way 
the market has stood up in the face of 
bearish influences, suggesting that they 
may already have been discounted in 
prices, but, nevertheless, buyers are 
showing themselves to be patient waiters. 
They will probably herald the decline 
last week as having been inevitable and 
confirmatory of their views. 

There are no indications of any more 
life being infused into the business in 
the near future. It looks as if the mill- 
ers would have to peg along, filling in 
with this and that, diversifying their 
business as much as practical in order 
to get volume and a chance for profits. 
There may not be anything especially 
inspiriting in the business, but there 
probably will be an opportunity for the 
exercise of good sense and judgment. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oar. TBS oc ccren 136,230 103,461 76 
Previous week .. 132,630 105,531 79 
WOOP QBO .cccees 63,150 39,761 63 
Two years ago... 63,360 43,978 69 
Three years ago. 84,060 52,208 62 


Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat flour 
prices were unchanged, standard patent 
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flour being quoted, Oct. 13, at $6.40@ 
6.50 bbl, local springs $6 and hard win. 
ters $5.75, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill, 


OBSERVES GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


The Moody & Thomas Milling Co 
Cleveland, Ohio, is observing its golden 
anniversary. In a recent circular to the 
trade it is stated that in 50 years o¢ 
business it has never broken a valid con. 
tract, and has never been accused of 
what is commonly termed “shady” 
ness. The management of the com 
finds considerable satisfaction in its 
honorable record and in giving valu 
ceived on goods sold. 

The business originally started as q 
partnership, and later was incorporated 
with C. R. Moody as president. The 
company has done an important jobbing 
business in flour and feed, and has Op- 
erated a mill at Peninsular, Ohio, of 209 
bbls’ daily capacity, making soft wheat 
flour. 


busi- 
pany 
past 
e re- 


NOTES 


Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, returned last week from New 
York. 


John Luscombe, of Southworth & Co, 
grain, will leave with his wife for 
Europe, Oct. 7. 

E. L. Druhot and Chris Hanselman 
have purchased the Sardinia (Ohio) 
Flour Mill at public auction. 


There will be a meeting of the North- 
western Ohio Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association, at Holgate, Oct. 8. 


J. F. Streicher, of J. F. Zahm & Co, 
grain, Toledo, recently returned from a 
motor trip through the castern states. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern Eleva- 
tor & Mill Co., returned Oct. 13 from a 
vacation at French Lick Springs, French 
Lick, Ind. 


The United Biscuit Co., St. Louis, 
has now brought about a dozen plants 
under its control. Included among them 
is that of the Lakeside Biscuit Co, 
Toledo, which has always done a very 
successful business. 


The warehouse of the Peninsular Mill- 
ing Co., Flint, Mich., was recently dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $12,000 to 
the building, and about $5,000 to wheat 
and other grains. Both stock and build- 
ing are covered by insurance. 

H. A. Consor, president of the Ament 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., has been on 
a trip to New Orleans, but not in con- 
nection with business for the mill. Mr. 
Consor is also engaged in other business 
at Monroe, being president of the Weis 
Mfg. Co. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at 
Columbus, Nov. 21, and will be confined 
to a half-day session, starting with lunch- 
eon. Frank H. Tanner, secretary, is 
inviting suggestions for subjects to be 
discussed at this conference. 

The opinion is expressed by a man in 
close touch with the baking business in 
Ohio, one having access to more plants 
than probably any other man, that 9 
per cent of the cases of rope in these 
bakeries is caused by the use of second- 
hand sacks, and that this explains the 
outbreak in plants that are spotlessly 
clean, 


The Louisville Bakers’ Boosters Club, 
with bakers from several outside points, 
including Cincinnati, were recently en- 
tertained at the plant of the Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky. Addresses 
were made by F. A. Bean, president of 
the Louisville National Bank, and for- 
merly connected with the Ballard com- 
pany as advertising manager, and by 
Fred Borries, vice president of the Bal- 
lard company. 

oS 


NASHVILLE 


There was little change in flour last 
week. New sales probably did not ex 
ceed 50 per cent of capacity. Shipments 
on contracts were the redeeming feature 
of the situation, buyers continuing t? 
send in specifications in fairly satisfac 
tory volume, and mills were enabled to 
increase running time to a higher mark 
than for any corresponding week of the 
past three years. 

The majority of the mills reported 
business satisfactory. Sales were scat- 
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and in small lots for delivery 

60 days. There is some disposi- 

to hesitate at the high prices at 
which soft wheat flour has been selling. 
Prices of soft winter wheat flour re- 
mained at a high level. Quotations, Oct. 
18; best soft winter wheat short patent, 
98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.75@9.10 bbl; standard patent, $7.50 
@1.15 ; straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, 


6.50. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
fours reported fair sales in moderate 
tities. The greatest activity was in 
aad for hard winter wheat flours. 
Prices were revised on a lower basis. 
Quotations, Oct. 13: spring wheat first 
tent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.25@7.75 bbl; standard patent, 
50c less; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $6.75@7.25; straights, 50@75c 


less. 
Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 7-138 ....--- 141,120 101,656 72 

Previous week .. 114,120 92,569 81 

Year ago .....+-- 142,020 100,293 71 

Two years ago... 177,120 116,872 66 

Three years ago. 165,420 112,482 68 
NOTES 

J. B. McLemore, president of the 


Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn., 
was in Nashville last week. 

A. L. Moragne, advertising manager 
for the Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, 
has been in Atlanta, conducting an ex- 
tensive campaign for his company. 

JouHn LeEIPer. 


ATLANTA 


With the exception of spring wheat 
flour, prices declined last week, with a 
steady improvement in demand. Thc 
trade looks for a continued brisk call! 
during the rest of October and most of 
November. Hard winter short patents 
are most wanted, with a fair call for 
standard and straight patents, and but 
little for any of the spring wheat pat- 
ents. Directions were rather slow on old 
contracts, but many current orders were 
accompanied by instructions for early 
shipment. 

Soft wheat mills in the Southeast re- 
ported better demand of late. Mill pro- 
duction so far this month has averaged 
over 70 per cent of capacity. 

Hard winter flour was marked down 
about 10@15c, and soft wheat flour 2C 
@25c. However, some of the larger soft 
wheat mills in the Southeast, making a 
particularly high quality of flour, were 
asking 50@75c over the quotations given. 
Spring wheat flour advanced about, 25 
@30c. Quotations, Oct. 13, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, basis 98-ib cottons: hard winter 
short patent $6.85@7.15 bbi, standard 
patent $6.55@6.85, straight patent $6.40 
@6.60; soft winter short patent $8@ 
8.25, 95 per cent short patent $7.20@7.45, 
straight patent $7@7.25, fancy clears 
$6.65@6.85, second clears $6.05@6.25; 
spring wheat short patent $7.50@7.70, 
standard patent $7.15@7.40, straight pat- 
ent $7@7.20. 

NOTES 

Carl Sims, of the Sims Milling Co., 
Frankfort, Ind., recently called on the 
mill’s southeastern brokerage connec- 
tions. 


B. F. Parker, flour broker, has been 
named representative in this district for 
the Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Ark. 


The C. M. Lynch Co., Savannah, Ga., 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock, to do a brokerage business. 
C. M. Lynch is president. 


W. Frank Birdsong, southeastern rep- 
resentative of the Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill., has returned from an extend- 
ed trip over the Southeast. 


B. E. Ricketts, Atlanta manager for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, is on an extended trip 
through middle and southern Georgia. 

Harotp F. Poprask1. 
oo 


Shipments of flour from the United 
States to the Far East totaled 1,377 bbls 
for the first six months of 1928, com- 
pared with 829 in the first six months 
of 1927. 
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CHICAGO 


Improved business in spring wheat 
flour was reported last week. Hard and 
soft winters moved slowly, but shipping 
directions were good. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Reports of im- 
proved business were general. Although 
no round lots were booked, there were 
numerous orders of 1,000 bbls, and some 
of 2,000 and 3,000. Patents and clears 
were taken by bakers and jobbers. Di- 
rections were good. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There is little to 
report about southwestern brands, aside 
from an improvement in shipping direc- 
tions, which was welcome. Current busi- 
ness is confined to scattered small orders. 

Soft Winter Flour—Only small lots 
of soft wheat flour were sold, but several 
representatives did a fairly good busi- 
ness in low protein hard wheat flours 
with cracker bakers at about $5.60 bbl, 
jutes, some sales reaching 2,000 to 3,000 
bbls. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 13, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes: spring top pat- 
ent $5.95@6.25 bbl, standard patent $5.70 
@6.05, first clear $5.10@5.50, second 
clear $4.25@4.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.60@6.20, 95 per cent patent $5.25 
@5.90, straight $5.05@5.50, first clear 
$4.75@5; soft winter short patent $6.30 
@17.25, standard patent $5.60@6.80, 
straight $5.40@6.30, first clear $5@5.35. 

Durum.—Shipping directions, accord- 
ing to handlers of semolina, were fairly 
free, but new business was light. On 
Oct. 13, No. 2 semolina was quoted at 
3%4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3c; 
No. 3 semolina, 3c; durum patent, 27%%c; 
special grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Cet. TedS wc csscecsccccscorsse 40,761 100 
Previous week .......+-++-. 37,148 93 
VORP BHO: .vccccsccvsccvccor 37,000 92 
TWO yeArs AGO ...csccceee 35,000 88 


NOTES 


Julius H. Barnes, New York, stopped 
in Chicago last week, on his way home 
from Duluth. 


H. H. Hannemann, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, visited the Chi- 
cago headquarters last week. 


C. W. Dilworth, flour broker, left Oct. 
11 for Berlin, Md., where he had been 
called by the serious illness of his mother. 


Walter Smith, vice president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
stopped in Chicago Oct. 9, en route east. 


J. F. Armstrong, sales manager for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., visited the trade here last week. 


John Vesecky, general manager for 
the Southwestern Co-operative Wheat 
Growers’ Association, Kansas City, was 
in Chicago Oct. 9. 


A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, visited the 
Chicago market, Oct. 11, returning from 
a trip through the East. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was in St. 
Louis Oct. 9, attending the meeting of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club. 

Walter Barry, of the New York office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis, visited the local headquarters 
last week, en route to Buffalo. 

A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold last week at $12,500, an 
advance of $500 from the last previous 
sale. A few memberships are being 
offered at $13,000. 

Frank Nemetz, secretary of the Bak- 
ery Sales Promotion Association, re- 
turned to Chicago, Oct. 8, from a short 











vacation following the recent conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Association. 


Grant C. De Groat, Chicago, central 
states sales manager, and V. E. Krantz, 
bakery representative, for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., last week were 
calling on the trade in northern Illinois 
and Indiana. 


George F. Joyce has been made as- 
sistant sales manager in Chicago and 
vicinity for the Magnetic Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. The concern’s office in Chicago 
has been moved to 720 Cass Street, where 
new and larger quarters have been se- 
cured. 


S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., Inc., feed system engineer, left Oct. 
11 for Columbus and Cleveland. He 
will attend the National Dairy Show at 
the latter place. On Oct. 23, Mr. Ed- 
wards will address the.Ohio Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association at Columbus. 


The members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Post of the American Legion 
and its drum corps returned Oct, 13 
from San Antonio, where they attended 
the Legion’s annual convention. “Movie- 
tone” pictures of the drum corps were 
taken on the trading floor after the 
close of the session. 


The annual meeting of the Flour Job- 
bers’ Exchange of Chicago was held on 
the evening of Oct. 9, at the University 
Club. Old officers were re-elected as 
follows: J. M. Blattner, J. W. Allen & 
Co., president; C. C. Anthon, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., vice president; 
Walter F. Kunz, Bakers’ Flour Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


George P. Griffin and W. Clark Dean, 
vice presidents of the Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., attended the an- 
nual meeting of the National Poultry and 
Egg Association at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, last week. They were in charge 
of the concern’s booth, which featured 
feeding batteries for milk fed chickens, 
Union pan cleaners, feed tanks and cool- 
ing racks. 


E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and chair- 
man of the grain products committee 
of the Midwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, attended a meeting of the board 
at Springfield, Ill., Oct. 10. Reporting for 
his committee, he said indications point- 
ed to an increase in shipments of grain 
products, during the next quarter, of 
around 5 per cent. Forecasts for total 
shipments in midwestern territory for 
the final quarter of the year indicate an 
increase of 7 per cent. There were ap- 
proximately 400 present at this meeting. 


oo 
MILWAUKEE 


There were no big saies of flour last 
week, but small buyers were in the mar- 
ket frequently. Prices were firm, and 
closed unchanged. Shipping directions 
were fair. Quotations, Oct. 13: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$6.15@6.40 bbl, straight $5.95@6, first 
clear $5@5.05, and second clear $4.20@ 
4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Buyers of Kansas flour were marking 
time, and it is believed they will do so 
for some weeks. Most of them have suf- 
ficient orders placed with mills to fill 
needs to Jan. 1. Shipping directions 
were fair. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, Oct. 13: fancy brands hard 
winter patent $6.05@6.60 bbl, straight 
$5.90@6.30 and first clear $4.70@5, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

NOTES 


Milwaukee did a volume of 4,764,000 
bus in future trading in grain during 


231 


September this year, compared to 6,251,- 
000 a year ago. 


James F. Howard has been re-elected 
to membership in the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


It was inadvertently reported that lake 
shipments of grain from Milwaukee dur- 
ing September amounted to 1,235,480 bus. 
Corrected figures show that during that 
month there were 2,276,951 bus shipped 
from here. This included 154,570 bus 
wheat, 292,044 corn, 1,620,387 oats and 
209,950 barley. 


Milwaukee’s tenth annual food and 
household exposition will be held in the 
Auditorium, Oct. 22-28. It is sponsored 
by the Milwaukee Journal, in co-opera- 
tion with the Milwaukee Retail Grocers’ 
Association. Demonstrations in the art 
of domestic science will be given each 
afternoon and evening. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oo 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour business is generally on the up- 
ward trend. New grain is coming to the 
mills in normal quantity, and is of good 
quality. Shipping was brisk last week, 
but export business was light. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 13, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ib 
sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat 
best patent $8.28 bbl, first patent $7.75. 
straights $7.25; Kansas hard, $8; first 
clears, in jutes, $6.75; second clears, 
$6.25. 

oS 


NORFOLK 


Flour prices were practically un- 
changed last week. Quotations, Oct. 12: 
northwestern spring patents $6.90@7.70 
bbl, second patents $6.60@7.25; winter 
wheat patents $7.10@7.25, second pat- 
ents $6.75@6.90; Kansas top patents 
$6.15@6.90, second patents $5.85@6.50; 
Virginia and Maryland straights, $6.25 
@6.45. 

oS 


PIGGLY WIGGLY OPERATORS 
CONSIDER THEIR PROBLEMS 


Mempuis, Tenn.—On Oct. 8 and 9, 
the two days prior to the opening of 
the annual convention of the National 
Chain Store Grocers’ Association, op- 
erators of Piggly Wiggly stores, who 
have an organization known as the Pig- 
gly Wiggly Operators’ Association, met 
in this city to consider problems of in- 
terest to chain grocery stores in general 
and to their own systems in particular. 

A matter which received considerable 
attention at this meeting was the mergers 
which are now taking place within the 
ranks of chain stores themselves. It was 
the consensus of opinion that these merg- 
ers are beneficial, in that they prevent a 
tendency among some small chain opera- 
tors to cut prices disastrously, and also 
that they enable the merged groups to 
be operated more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

The threat of federal investigation of 
chain store operations was answered by 
the Piggly Wiggly association in the 
form of a resolution welcoming such an 
investigation, and promising all possible 
aid in making the examination thorough. 

Manufacturers who refuse to sell to 
chain stores were severely criticized, and 
it was suggested that steps be taken to 
compel them to desist from this practice. 

W. N. Haraway, head of the Piggly 
Wiggly-Grimes Co., Denver, Colo., and 
past president of the Western Chain 
Store Association, was elected president 
of the Piggly Wiggly Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. Other officers elected were L. 
E. Fisher, Springfield, IIll., vice presi- 
dent; L. W. Cole, Louisville, Ky., re- 
elected secretary; R. J. Marshburn, 
Miami, Fla., re-elected treasurer. 

oo 

MISSOURI CORN CROP SUBNORMAL 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The condition of the 
Missouri corn crop is 84 per cent of 
normal, indicating a total yield of 196,- 
227,000 bus, compared to 172,636,000 in 
1927, according to Charles E, Null, Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and Jewell Mayes, Missouri state 
board of agriculture. The report adds 
that conditions for wheat seeding have 
been favorable in the northern part of 
the state, but too dry in the southern 
half. 





TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour was active early 
last week, following an advance of 10c 
on Oct. 8, but a reduction of 20c on 
Oct. 10 shook the confidence of buyers, 
and sales declined. The tendency in this 
market is for increased trading when 
values begin to advance and a slowing 
up when a reduction takes place. Prac- 
tically all the business being done is for 
immediate requirements, few large con- 
tracts having yet been made. Bakers are 
waiting for a more definite trend of 
prices. A year ago most of the contract 
business was placed early in November, 
and this seems likely to be the experi- 
ence again this year. Quotations, Oct. 
13, with comparisons: 


Oct. 13 Oct. 6 

TO MOAR hc cdc ictacces $7.40 $7.50 
DE: whe'n4 46006664008 bs 7.15 7.25 
Became PMAteOmt ..ccccecses 6.80 6.90 
Export patent ........66. 6.40 6.70 
Firat ClOAP ..ccccccccccses 5.70 5.80 
Graham flour ..........+- 6.10 6.20 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.10 6.20 
All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 


cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—The winter wheat 
flour situation has not improved. Prices 
of grain are gradually working more 
and more out of millers’ reach, and they 
cannot find a market that will pay what 
it costs to produce flour on the basis of 
the present level of wheat. Some sales 
are being made to biscuit manufacturers 
and other buyers, but a very small per- 
centage of operation is required for this 
trade. In the meantime, Ontario mills 
are turning to the grinding of springs. 
Compared with a week ago, winter wheat 
flour has advanced 15@25c. Quotations, 
Oct. 13: best brands of 90 per cent soft 
winters $5.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard; Mont- 
real, in secondhand jutes, $5.70; Toronto, 
$5.60; best quality soft patents $8, sec- 
onds $7.50, in 98-lb new jute bags, mixed 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points; blend- 
ed springs and winters, best grade $6.80, 
seconds $6.60, in 98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting.—Millers report exporting 
trade dull. The United Kingdom is not 
operating, bids from there being 2s out 
of line. Prices from the Continent are 
also lower, and there is not so much 
business offering from that quarter. The 
West Indies and Newfoundland are the 
most active markets at present. Cana- 
dian millers, however, cannot complain 
about business on this crop. Exports for 
August and September show an increase 
of over 600,000 bbls, compared with the 
same months of 1927. The United King- 
dom really bought less this year, the in- 
creased demand coming from other coun- 
tries. Taking into consideration the 
sales of the two months named, it is not 
surprising that a slow period js now 
being experienced. Since a week ago, 
prices have advanced 6d. Quotations, 
Oct. 13: export patent springs, in jute, 
October-November seaboard loading, 34s 
6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London; Glasgow, 
3d more. 

There is little activity in winter wheat 
flour for export. Reports from United 
Kingdom markets are to the effect that 
importers are obliged to substitute Aus- 
tralian flour for Canadians, as they find 
the latter much too dear. Quotations, 
Oct. 13: 90 per cent patents 37s per 280 
Ibs, in jute bags, c.i.f., London or Glas- 
gow, October-November seaboard load- 
ing. 





NOTES 


A. H. Balfour, flour and feed dealer, 
Brampton, Ont., and formerly proprietor 
of the Brampton Milling Co., which 
burned over two years ago, visited To- 
ronto on Oct. 8. 

W. R. Clarke, vice president of and 


sales manager for the Wolverton Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., called 
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Canadian Flour Exports Gain 


Toronto, Ont.—Exports of flour from Canada for September show the satis- 
factory volume of 889,775 bbls, or 212,445 more than in the same month of 1927. 
This gives a total of 1,814,421 bbls for August and September, the first two months 
of the new crop year, and compares with 1,191,032 in the same period a year ago. 
The increased demand for Canadian flour is coming from countries other than the 
United Kingdom, although a slight improvement over last year to those markets 
is also shown. The gain in exports to Great Britain was made in August, as Sep- 


OMINION or GANADA 


tember really shows a decline compared with the same month of 1927. 








COMBINE harvesters handled a good deal of western Cazxada’s crop this 


season. 


Well over 3,500 are estimated to have been in operation. 


The one 


pictured above was used on the farm of M. J. Stanbridge, Stonewall, Man., who 
reports very favorably on its usefulness and labor saving methods of harvesting. 





at this office on Oct. 10, and left that 
evening for Montreal. 

William R. Law, of Crawford & Law, 
flour merchants, Glasgow, Scotland, spent 
several days of last week in Toronto. 
His trip to Canada and the United 
States is one of business and pleasure 
combined. Mr. Law is accompanied by 
his wife. 

James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain 
merchant, has installed radio communi- 
cation between its offices in Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. The system 
consists of a short wave length appa- 
ratus able to transmit at the rate of 200 
words a minute. 


Dispatches reaching eastern Canada 
from the West indicate considerable 
growth in grain storage capacity 
throughout the prairie provinces. The 
number of elevators built on the Cana- 
dian National Railways this season was 
108, giving an additional storage space 
of 3,566,000 bus. Of these, 21 were in 
Manitoba, 18 in Saskatchewan, and 69 
in Alberta. 


The Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, re- 
ports that Canadian exports of wheat to 
the United States in August and Sep- 
tember totaled 2,092,047 bus and of flour 
29 bbls. During the same two months 
the United Kingdom imported 28,379,215 
bus of Canadian wheat and 445,841 bbls 
of flour. Total exports during the months 
named were 51,979,947 bus of wheat and 
1,814,421 bbls of flour. 


Samples of the milling grades of west- 
ern spring wheat for 1928-29 that have 
been reaching Toronto show consider- 
able improvement in quality and appear- 
ance over those of last year. These are 
the standard samples, and may be taken 
as authentically representative of the 
crop as it will be inspected. In a gen- 
eral way millers are well pleased with 
this grain, and look forward to getting 
better yields and better quality out of it. 


The department of agriculture, Ottawa, 
has anealy 20,000 bus seed wheat of the 
new Garnet and Reward varieties for 
distribution to farmers this year, and de- 
mand is said to be in excess of the sup- 
ply. About 3,000 bus of these two types 
were tried out by farmers in -the last 


crop and, judging from the present in- 
quiry, were found satisfactory. They 
ripen earlier than some of the other 
kinds, and are said to have escaped the 
early frosts in the West. 


Reports from New Westminster, B. C., 
state that work is being rushed on ‘the 
new Fraser River grain elevator of the 
harbor commissioners in an effort to 
have it completed for operation on this 
year’s wheat crop. This is the first ele- 
vator to be located on the Fraser River, 
and is directly accessible by the Cana- 
dian National and Great Northern rail- 
ways and within the switching zone of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Capacity 
of the elevator is 1,000,000 bus. 


The grain shipping situation at Port 
Colborne, Ont., grew worse last week, 
and congestion at that port is serious. 
The elevator became blocked with 3,000,- 
000 bus grain, and there were six boats, 
with cargoes totaling 2,000,000 bus, wait- 
ing to unload. It was found necessary 
to divert some of the latter to Buffalo. 
Lack of elevator capacity and in a lesser 
degree slow arrival of canal tonnage are 
blamed for the tie-up. Grain brokers 
and milling companies at Port Colborne 
are not suffering, as most of the grain is 
going for export.. 


Reports that shipping companies had 
rejected a proposal of the department of 
marine and fisheries for earlier closing 
of navigation on the upper lakes have 
been denied, Officials at the Head of the 
Lakes state that notification of the de- 
partment’s suggestion had never been re- 
ceived. They further point out that in- 
surance companies really govern the sit- 
uation, and as soon as insurance is re- 
fused the vessels cease operating. They 
also say it would be impossible to draft 
a set of regulations by which they could 
operate, because unforeseen conditions 
are arising continually. The depart- 
ment’s idea in making this proposal is 
to prevent a repetition of last year’s 
unprecedented number of wrecks. Ship- 
ping companies, however, state that the 
experience of a year ago is most un- 
usual, and they have always relied upon 
the discretion of the masters of the ves- 
sels and are not in the habit of inter- 
fering with the ships. 


October 17, 1928 





WINNIPEG 


The long awaited demand from bakers 
partly materialized last week, and do- 
mestic flour sales were much larger, Ex- 
port business through Atlantic ports 
showed no improvement, but demand for 
low grade straights from the Orient con- 
tinued, and fairly substantial sales were 
made. Some western mills have bookings 
for five months for shipment from Pa- 
cific ports, and present indications are 
that both China and Japan will buy 
much more wheat and wheai flour from 
Canada than last year. Millers report 
that the new crop is still running much 
better in protein than a year ago, and 
that mill-mix is very satisfactory. Im- 
proved demand and higher wheat prices 
resulted in a further advance of 20c bbl. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Oct. 13, at $8.15 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $7.15 and first clears at $6.15; 
cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast points, 
50c more. Second patents to bakers 
were quoted at $6.80, car lots, basis 
jute 98's. 

NOTES 


Norman P. Lambert, western manager 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, is visiting some of the mills in 
the West. 


John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., has gone to Toronto to attend 
the annual meeting of the company. 


M. J. Hurley, well-known grain man 
and manager for John Darling & Son, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, 
was on "change last week. He is re- 
turning home from Europe. 


The Canadian department of agricul- 
ture will distribute 25,000 bus seed wheat 
of the Reward and Garnet varieties. 
Demand for the former variety is very 
heavy, and all requests cannot be filled. 


Hartley M. Pearson, general superin- 
tendent of elevators for the Alberta 
wheat pool, died in Edmonton last week 
Before joining the pool staff, Mr. Pear- 
son was 20 years with the John R. Mc- 
Farland Grain Co., Calgary, Alta. 


Farmers who have been obliged to 
leave their threshed grain in the fields 
through lack of storage in country ele- 
vators and scarcity of railway cars are 
complaining that the banks will not ad- 
vance them money on grain in that 
position. 

H. E. West, a graduate of Manitoba 
Agricultural College, who has done con- 
siderable work in physical and cereal 
chemistry under the National Research 
Council of Canada, has accepted a posi- 
tion as wheat chemist with the Wheat 
Research Institute, department of scien- 
tific and industrial research, Welling- 


ton, New Zealand. 


The Western Canada grain standards 
board met in Winnipeg last week to 
establish standards for the commercial 
grades of wheat, namely, Nos. 4, 5 and 
6. These will be forwarded to European 
and other markets. The board’s task 
this year was simpler than last, frost be- 
ing the main source of damage to grade, 
and rust and other plant diseases being 
negligible. 

oes 
FLOUR SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 


Betrast, IrnrELtanp.—Shipments of flour 
to Belfast for the week ending Sept. 18 
were 7,000 sacks, while Dublin received 
none, the opposite of previous week's 
situation. However, Dublin is ahead of 


Belfast in total imports since Aug. |, 
having taken 29,000 sacks, against Bel- 
fast’s 18,000. 
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GRAIN ACCUMULATING 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Storage Room at Vancouver Not Filled, 
Which May Relieve Congestion at 
Head of the Lakes 


Wheat threshing is about 80 per cent 
completed and coarse grains about 70 

r cent, in Saskatchewan, according to 
the provincial department of agriculture. 
More than half the crop, it was said, will 
fall within the contract grades. A 55,- 
000,000-bu. wheat crop is now estimated 
for Manitoba, where less fall rye than 
ysual is being sown. 

Grain deliveries at country elevators 
are continuing at more than 9,000,000 
bus daily. Many elevators are full, and 
farmers are said to be piling their grain 
on the ground beside the railway tracks. 
Railroads are setting new records in 
loadings, one Canadian Pacific train con- 
sisting of 185 loaded grain cars. The 
grain congestion threatening at the Head 
of the Lakes may be relieved somewhat 
by Vancouver’s 9,000,000-bu elevator ca- 

ity, for on Sept. 28 only 1,300,000 bus 
were held there. Montreal grain ship- 
ments from the beginning of the year to 
Sept. 25 totaled 130,995,000 bus, com- 
pared with 115,965,000 up to that date 
in 1927. Some 90 tramp steamers are 
now under charter to carry grain before 
the close of navigation. 

Stocks of wheat in the western inspec- 
tion division on Sept. 28 were 75,661,619 
bus, a net increase over the previous 
week of 30,075,395, and at the Head of 
the Lakes 15,855,757; on Sept. 21 9,886,- 
576, a year ago 6,895,722. 


oo] 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF MILL 
SHOWS HIGHER EARNINGS 


Toronto, Ont.—Earnings of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, for the year ending Aug. 31, 1928, 
were higher than for the preceding year, 
and the liquid position also improved. 
Profits, after provision for reserves, were 
$409,397, compared with $388,796 in 1927 
and $280,851 in 1926. 

Preferred dividend requirements 
amounted to $160,875, leaving $248,522 
available for common dividends, or $2.16 
per share. In the previous year the sum 
at disposal for the latter account was 
$2.62 a share, but that was on a smaller 
capitalization. An issue of 28,750 new 
shares was made during the year. After 
dividend deductions, a balance of $107,- 
647 remained. 

The profit and loss and balance sheet 
figures for the past two years compare 
as follows: 











1928 1927 

DE cl PWedacksscoseese $409,397 $388,797 
WET ETRE TS teeee 801,750 282,670 
Ek 60.5 5.0:09.4.90.0.0.0 $107,647 $106,127 
Previous balance ........ 713,334 607,207 
Carried forward ...... $820,982 $713,334 

y ASSETS 
1928 1927 
Real estate, etc. ...... $5,726,337 $5,714,607 
EEE neo noes nce 132,947 31,296 
EEE Valse ceee ccs 1 1 
eee 728,220 708,086 
MEMOMUOTIOS ncccccsccee 2,380,037 2,246,760 
6 Be 277,828 50,774 
Deferred charges ..... 43,439 44,725 
Total assets ........ $9,288,811 $8,796,249 
LIABILITIES 

Preferred stock ....... $2,475,000 $2,475,000 
CE Sd aye s.0 0 60.000 1,840,000 1,150,000 
ee ee ee 385,000 
Dividends payable .... 80,463 70,465 
Tans hes 44:5 0.0 1,104,836 906,982 
Cont. reserve ......... 236,105 251,410 
Property reserve ...... 1,510,412 1,623,044 
General reserve ....... 1,221,011 1,221,011 
Nee uicon 5 oxsee te 820,981 713,334 
Total liabilities ..... $9,288,811 $8,796,249 


oo SD 

GOVERNMENT REPORT ON QUALITY 

Winyirec, Man.—While the Canadian 
government report of Oct. 10 shows the 
quality of wheat crops for all Canada 
slightly below last year, it also indicates 
an improvement in the prairie provinces, 
except Alberta. Compared with a stand- 
ard of 100, representing the average 
quality for the 10 years 1918-27, the 
quality of cereal crops is shown as fol- 
lows, the corresponding percentages for 
1927 being given within parentheses: fall 
wheat 95 (96); spring wheat 95 (97); 
all wheat 95 (97); oats 94 (94); barley 
96 (98); rye 95 (101); peas 89 (97); 
beans 95 (97); buckwheat 95 (97); 
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mixed grains 96 (98); flaxseed 95 (94) ; 
corn for husking 92 (85). 

For the prairie provinces the quality 
for the principal cereals is reported as 
follows: Manitoba, wheat 100 (87); oats 
100 (71); barley 97 (95); rye 95 (93); 
flaxseed 96 (96). Saskatchewan, wheat 
94 (93); oats 938 (89); barley 95 (98); 
rye 95 (102); flaxseed 94 (93). Alberta, 
wheat 95 (105); oats 93 (104); barley 
93 (103); rye 96 (106); flaxseed 99 
(109). 

o> 


GOOD YEAR REPORTED BY 
ANOTHER CANADIAN MILL 


Montreat, Que.— Further evidence 
that the year 1927-28 was one of marked 
improvement in the domestic flour busi- 
ness was shown in the balance sheet of 
the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
for that period. Earnings were at the 
best level in four years, with a general 
all-round improvement. Profits of 
$109,017, compared with $90,126 for the 
previous year, and $54,554 for the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1926, were at the rate of 
$3.77 on the common shares, after taking 
care of the bond interest, preferred divi- 
dends and taxes. 

Income account figures for the past 
two years compare as follows: 


























1928 1927 

PRORES 2 cccccccsscccceser $109,017 $90,126 
Bond interest ........... 5,040 5,397 
WEOE IROOURO cc cccccccer $103,977 $84,729 
Preferred dividends ..... 40,250 40,250 
MRRNRES. osc cevcdeocss’ $63,727 $44,479 
TARES cccccvcccccseveceee 5,448 3,022 
MMBAROS cei cccccsccces $58,279 $41,457 
DOUTOORRTIOR. oc cccccccesss 13,000 13,000 
TRE veicaciercvees’ $45,279 $28,457 
Previous balance ........ 187,281 158,824 








Profit and loss balance. $232,560 $187,281 

The working capital position of the 
company for the past two years com- 
pares as follows: 


1928 1927 

Current assets .......... $660,644 $635,462 
Current liabilities ....... 356,490 389,048 
Working capital ...... $304,154 $246,414 


Balance sheet figures for the past two 
years compare as follows: 








ASSETS 
1928 1927 

Real estate, etc. ...... $966,162 $965,622 
Good-will, etc. ........ 930,224 930,224 
Stables, etc. .......... 20,500 21,500 
Investments .........+. 12,000 12,000 
GE. Sk bcdedectecenese 739 1,233 
Bills and accounts re- 

SOEVEDREO 2c cccccccses 187,507 158,155 
TMVONtOry ..ccccccccese 391,936 390,885 
GEE cs tecdscvccesne 47,961 51,687 

_,... SRUEETRTEeL err $2,557,031 $2,531,309 

LIABILITIES 
1928 1927 

Preferred stock ....... $575,000 $575,000 
Common stock ........ 1,200,000 1,200,000 
TOMER ccccccccccccsece 86,860 86,860 
Accounts payable ..... 36,901 31,687 
MORE BOR 2 nc ccccccccs 309,719 347,719 
Uncl. dividends ....... 1,409 1,182 
BUMPORGS osc cs cvcsesecs 8,460 8,460 
Depreciation .......... 106,119 93,119 
BOFPIUS 2 cc ccsvcccecece 232,561 187,281 

Totals ceccccccsecess $2,557,031 $2,531,309 


oS 
WARMER WEATHER FOLLOWS SNOW 
Winnirec, Man.—Snow covered a 
large part of the prairie West last week, 
but warmer weather followed, and delay 
to threshing operations was not serious. 


The bulk of the wheat crop has been 
threshed, and while movement in the 
country has slowed up, it is because ele- 
vator space is scarce in the interior and 
demand for cars exceeds the supply. 
Weather has been favorable for fall 
plowing, and a large portion of the 
spring acreage has been prepared. De- 
liveries by farmers since Aug. 1 now 
exceed 200,000,000 bus. 


oo SD 


POOL MAKES FINAL PAYMENT 

Winnirec, Man.—Final payment of 
2%,c bu on the 1927 wheat crop was 
made last week to wheat pool members 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Of the total amount of $5,132,331 dis- 
tributed, Manitoba’s share is $307,845, 
while Saskatchewan pool members re- 
ceive $2,870,820, and Alberta $1,953,666. 

“The final payment this year is a net 
payment on all grades of wheat,” it was 
stated by E. B. Ramsay, general man- 
ager of the central selling agency, “as 
all marketing costs and all deductions 
for commercial and elevator reserves 
were made from the last interim pay- 
ment. The pool’s final price for the past 
year, No. 1 northern, Fort William, was 
$1.424% bu, compared with $1.42 last 
year, $1.45 in 1926, $1.66 in 1925 and 
$1.01 in 1924.” 

ad 

INTER CITY BAKING CO. BONDS 

Winnirec, Man.—An offering of $1,- 
600,000 5% per cent 20-year bonds of 
the Inter City Baking Co., Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Montreal, will be made 
shortly by Hanson Bros., Inc. It is 
stated that the bonds, in addition to 
being a first mortgage, will bear the un- 
conditional guaranty of principal and 
interest by the Lake of the Woods com- 
pany. The Inter City company is now 
well established in Montreal, Toronto, 
Ottawa and Hamilton, having acquired 
leading bakery companies in those cities. 


oo 


MONTREAL 


Following the recent quietness in the 
market, spring wheat flour prices were 
reduced 20c last week. Business was 
fair. Quotations, Oct. 12, car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points: top patent $7.40 
bbl; patent, $7.05; second patent, $6.80; 
export patent, $6.40. 

Business in the export markets is again 
slow. 

Winter Wheat Flour.—There was a 
fair demand, with sufficient stocks. 
Prices, car lots, at Montreal rate points, 
f.o.b., stations, on Oct. 18 were $6.10 
bbl, in secondhand bags. 


The general manager of the Montreal 
harbor commission has denied reports to 
the effect that Montreal is congested by 
the rush of grain from the Head of the 
Lakes. He states that the port has nev- 
er been in better condition for handling 
grain traffic, and is not working to full 
capacity. 

oS 

Receipts of winter wheat at Duluth 
for the crop year ending July 31, 1928, 
were 12,428,557 bus, compared with 5,- 
117,057 in the previous year. 





A RMSTRONG MILLS, which lies 20 miles from Kitchener, Ont., was one 
of two mills built nearly 50 years ago by John Armstrong. The other, known 
as the McRae Mili, burned recently, with a loss of $10,000. 
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MILLER IS APPOINTED TO 
GRAIN STANDARDS BOARD 


Toronto, Ont.—Official announcement 
has been made of the appointment of 
W. H. McCarthy, manager of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toron- 
to, to a vacancy on the grain standards 
and grain surveys board for Canada, 
representing the district of Toronto. 
This is the board that fixes the commer- 
cial standard of grain in Canada from 
year to year as required by variations 
in crop. Mr. McCarthy is eminently 
qualified for the responsibility he is as- 
suming. There are few Canadians who 
have had more general experience in 
buying and handling the grains grown 
in this country. The trade he repre- 
sents will appreciate the value of this 
appointment to the interests it repre- 
sents. 

oS 


OGILVIE PROFITS SHOW 
INCREASE IN FISCAL YEAR 


Monrreat, Que—The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., held its annual meeting 
at Montreal on Oct. 11, and the report 
presented to the shareholders showed a 
marked progress over the previous year. 
Earnings on the common stock were 
equal to $24.02 per share, compared with 
$17.53 in 1926-27. Profits for the year 
from all sources, after deducting depre- 
ciation and bond interest, amounted to 
$1,941,540. This compares with $1,455,- 
332 in the preceding year. Dividends 
paid totaled $1,640,000, which left a sur- 
plus of $301,550, bringing the total sur- 
plus account to $2,777,971. 

W. A. Black, president, expressed the 
regret of the passing away of the late 
Charles R. Hosmer, who had been presi- 
dent of the company since its organiza- 
tion in its present form. Mr. Black re- 
ferred to the excessive duties imposed 
by other countries on flour, compared 
with those imposed against wheat. He 
touched also on the subject of the grind- 
ing in bond in the United States of con- 
siderable quantities of Canadian wheat 
The difference in the ocean rates on flour, 
compared with those on wheat, inter- 
feres seriously with Canadian flour ex- 
ports. 

The profit and loss figures for the past 
two years compare as follows: 





1928 1927 
DEEP ee $1,941,550 $1,455,332 
TEED Seeccteveuss 1,640,000 1,265,000 
ea $301,550 $190,332 
Previous balance ...... 2,476,421 2,286,089 





Profit and loss bal... 
Er. OM COM.......++++. 

*After deducting depreciation and bond 
interest. 

The working capital position of the 
company for the past two years com- 
pares as follows: 


$2,777,971 $2,476,421 
$24.02 $17.53 


1928 27 
Current assets ...... $14,064,558 $12,845,870 
Current liabilities ... 3,366,248 2,747,268 





Working capital .. $10,698,310 $10,098,602 
The balance sheet figures for the past 


two years compare as follows: 








ASSETS 
1928 1927 
COM asasesecsncchues $1,586,796 $287,098 
Accounts receivable. . 2,161,075 1,940,283 
ERVORROED cc cscevcive 1,096,611 1,140,662 
Investments ........ 9,220,075 9,477,825 
PIRES, GOO. vccccossevs 3,929,660 4,227,818 
Good-will ........... 1 1 
TWetads ceocccsvevers $17,994,219 $17,073,689 
LIABILITIES 
1928 1927 
Accounts payable ... $2,077,248 $1,833,268 
Accrued charges .... 1,289,000 914,000 
| Gree 2,350,000 2,350,000 
Preferred stock ...... 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Common stock ...... 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Rest account ........ 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Profit and loss balance 2,777,971 2,476,421 
Totals ....eeeseeee $17,994,219 $17,073,689 
oo SD 


UKRAINE GRAIN SUPPLIES DECLINE 


Lonpon, Enc.—Grain supplies in the 
Ukraine, during August, showed a de- 
ficiency of 50 per cent, compared with 
the estimate for that month, while those 
during the first days of September indi- 
cated a further decline of about 24 per 
cent. Reports from Siberia also are un- 
favorable, stating that serious transpor- 
tation difficulties and the lack of indus- 
trial products are interfering in the col- 
lection of grain. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Business with the mills last week con- 
tinued rather quiet, with only moderate 
flour sales. There still seems to be no 
disposition on the part of buyers to make 
bookings for distant requirements. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Buyers of soft 
wheat flour are operating strictly on a 
current basis, and perhaps that condi- 
tion makes for more evenness in this 
class of milling than in the hard wheat 
mills but, even so, business was less 
active last week, while shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Toward the close of the 
week some increase in sales to domestic 
trade was noted on a break in wheat, 
local mills reporting sales of hard and 
soft patent to domestic markets. These 
included some soft patent to the South 
and some hard patent to central and 
eastern states. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Most large buy- 
ers of hard wheat flour in the East 
showed little interest, and business was 
widely scattered, with small orders for 
prompt shipment predominating. There 
was no inclination to build up large re- 
serves, and shipping instructions were a 
little slower. 

Exports.—Continental Europe contin- 
ued to buy scattered lots, and Latin 
America provided a nominal outlet, but 
otherwise the export trade was without 
interest. Comparatively little business 
was done with Great Britain. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 13: soft winter short 
patent $6.75@7.25 bbl, straight $5.75@ 
6.25, first clear $5@5.50; hard winter 
short patent $6.15@6.65, straight $5.35@ 
5.85, first clear $4.90@5.40; spring first 
patent $6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.95 
@6.45, first clear $5.40@5.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Get, FebO ccc vccvsssevavese 45,500 75 
Previous week ............ 38,800 63 
TORE BOD 2602 crccsicicccss Bee 48 
Two years ABO ..... sees 30,400 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

OOt. TOD .crccccccvecveses 51,500 59 
Previous week .......+.++. 53,800 62 
VOGP ABO ooccccccccccvecses 46,300 53 
TWO ye@rs ABO ....seesees 59,900 69 


8ST. LOUIS MILLERS’ CLUB MEETS 


The dinner and business meeting of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club, held at the 
Missouri Athletic Association rooms on 
the evening of Oct. 9, was well attended. 
The business meeting was confined to an 
announcement by Frank Eichler, secre- 
tary of the club, that Harold Hamlin, 
assistant general manager of the Plant 
Flour Mills Co., had succeeded to the 
membership formerly held by Joseph 
Schmitz, and to a short address by A. 
P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

Mr. Husband pointed out some factors 
existing in different sections of the coun- 
try which are giving millers trouble at 
this time, and urged that care be used in 
shipping into any districts which are 
known to be likely to cause trouble. He 
called attention to the fact that the fed- 
eration is now engaged in preparing a 
bookkeeping manual expressly for the 
use of smaller mills, and concluded by 
cordially inviting all to attend the semi- 
annual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Nov. 15-16. At the request of 
Arthur Leonhardt, president of the 
club, he told something of his recent 
European trip, which proved to be an 
enjoyable feature of the meeting. 
Entertainment was provided by a ma- 





gician, who greatly amused those pres- 
ent by locating the watch of a grain 
buyer for one mill in the pocket of the 
general manager of a competing plant, 
removing water from the brain of a 
prominent grain man, locating alleged 
liquor in the possession of a miller, and 
in other ways mystifying the millers as 
thoroughly as do some of the prices 
buyers say are quoted to them. 


NOTES 


Bryan Lynch, of J. Lynch & Co., grain 
dealers, Salina, Kansas, called at this 
office last week. 


M. F. Daugherty, of the local office 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is on 
a two weeks’ vacation trip. 


C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a business trip in the East. 


F. C. Black, sales manager for the 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
Ohio, was in St. Louis last week. 


A dinner, followed by a meeting of 
the St. Louis Grain Club, will be held 
at Hotel Statler on the evening of 
Oct. 16. 


H. H. Arendall, of Innis, Speiden & 
Co., Inc., industrial chemists, New York, 
called on the milling trade in St. Louis 
recently. 

D. A. Willbern, export manager at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, for the Sparks 
Milling Co., of Alton, Ill., was in St. 
Louis last week en route to Texas to 
visit his son. 

Thomas E. Price, St. Louis grain com- 
mission broker, has offered to bet $50,- 
000 to $30,000 that Hoover will win the 
presidential race. Mr. Price is one of 
the veteran traders on the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, and is the head 
of T. E. Price & Co., one of the oldest 
grain brokerage firms of St. Louis. 


°c! 


NEW ORLEANS 


There was ‘a slight improvement in 
the flour situation last week, and buyers 
in the city were again taking hold in a 
small way. Prices declined approximate- 
ly 10c. Buyers in the country still were 
out of the market. 

Export demand was fair, although 
shipments to Europe improved. Cana- 
dian mills are still underbidding local 
exporters, who do not believe they will 
be able to successfully meet the compe- 
tition this year. Exports of flour to 
Europe totaled 16,689 bags, 9,399 of 
which went to Copenhagen, 6,233 to Rot- 
terdam, 700 to Aalborg and 357 to Lon- 
don. Shipments to Latin America were 
also fair. 

Flour prices, Oct. 11: 


o— Winter—_, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $7.60 $6.35 $8.50 
G6 Dar Geet Asses cs 7.25 6.10 8.00 
100 per cent ..... 7.10 5.95 7.60 
CHE veccccentacsee 6.90 5.70 7.10 
Firat clear ....... coos 5.10 5.50 
Second clear ..... 4.90 5.30 


Semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk. 


A total of 18,418 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Oct. 11, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Havana, 1,900 bags; Panama City, 1,265. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 1,200; Ha- 
vana, 825; Nuevitas, 350; Cardenas, 175. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 
420; Vera Cruz, 400; Bluefields, 300; 
Cienfuegos, 200. 

United Fruit Co: Guayaquil, 2,425; 
Puerto Limon, 2,225; Cristobal, 2,000; 
Havana, 1,625; Puerto Barrios, 1,500; 
La Guayra, 600; Puerto Castilla, 600; 
Santiago, 425; Bocas del Toro, 300; Pan- 





ama City, 300; Puerto Cabello, 250; 
Belize, 200; Livingston, 98; Tumaco, 75; 
Cartagena, 25 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Oct. 11: 


Destination— Destination— 
Pv, eee 700 London ........ 357 
Antofagasta ... 416 Maracaibo ..... 450 
|. Pee 75 Matanzas ...... 1,200 
EE ee 225 Nuevitas ...... 350 
TONINO: isccccccs DOO GRD ceive Gece 300 
Buenaventura . 774 Panama City ...1,665 
Bluefields ..... 300 Pernambuco ..10,975 
Bocas del Toro. 300 Puerto Barrios..9,645 
CRIRO ccccccsce 50 Puerto Cabello. 250 
Cardenas ...... 175 Puerto Castilla. 600 
Cartagena ..... 152 Puerto Colombia 823 
Cienfuegos ..... 200 Puerto Cortez.. 420 
CARPE: ce nccce oma 798 Puerto Limon .2,575 
Copenhagen 9,399 Punta Arenas .. 130 
Cozumel ....... 10 Rotterdam ....6,233 
Cristobal ....... 2,000 San Jose ...... 3,054 
Guayaquil ..... 4,852 Santiago ...... 877 
FEGVGRR oc ccccs 11,363 Tumaco ....... 115 
La Guayra ..... 800 Vera Cruz ..... 1,900 
Livingston ..... 210 


Trading in the local rice market in- 
creased, especially toward the close. 
Prices showed a tendency to decline, and 
demand was very active. Receipts and 
sales were good, the weather being fine 
for the development of the crop. Ex- 
ports were 1,344 pockets to Copenhagen, 
47 tons to Ceiba, 10 to Puerto Cortez 
and 4 to Matanzas. The following fig- 
ures were posted, Oct. 11: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 11 ........ 95,060 141,020 

Same period, 1927 ........ 290,194 138,919 
Sales— 

Season to Oct. 11 ....-... 27,675 45,763 

Same period, 1927 ........ 31,762 116,602 


The New Orleans Flour Club held its 
regular meeting Oct. 8. 


R. A. Tonry, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., is making a trip through south- 
western Louisiana. 


J. S. Waterman, Sr., president of J. 
S. Waterman & Co., Inc., is on a two 
weeks’ vacation at Pass Christian, Miss. 


J. E. Sullivan, sales manager for the 
Attica (Kansas) Mills, was in New Or- 
leans last week, calling on P. L. Thom- 
son & Co., the company’s local repre- 
sentative, and through them, on the rest 
of the trade. 


Local wholesale grocers have gone to 
court in an effort to enjoin William 
McFarland, supervisor of public ac- 
counts, from collecting or attempting to 
collect taxes imposed on the sale of malt 
and malt extracts. The injunction suits 
were taken under advisement. The malt 
tax bill was approved by the Louisiana 
legislature, and became effective on 
Aug. 1, 

R. A. Surrivan. 
oo 


MEMPHIS 


Conditions in the flour market last 
week were healthy, but business was 
largely confined to current needs. New 
buyers were few, as there seems to be 
little uneasiness over prices going higher. 
Best reports were received from special- 
ists in medium and lower grades, with 
low protein blends and mixtures growing 
steadily in favor. High grade soft win- 
ter patents were firm and somewhat 
higher, but standard brands were said 
to be holding their own fairly well, in 
spite of increasing premiums. Slightly 
lower prices were made on _ springs, 
bringing them nearly to the hard winters. 

Unusually fine weather for harvesting 
enabled rapid progress in saving the 
cotton crop, and also bettered its grade, 
but marketing has increased and prices 
have held steady since the last official 
crop estimate. Collections are improv- 
ing and the outlook is favorable. 

Quotations, Oct. 13, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
ear lots, Memphis: spring wheat short 
patent $7.30@7.40 bbl, standard patent 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.60@7.20, standard patent $6.15@6.65; 
soft winter short patent $7.85@8.50, 
standard patent $7@7.50; western soft 
patent $7@7.25, semihard patent $6, 
blended 95 per cent patent $6.50@6.75. 

NOTES 

Z. P. Ward and E. J. Price, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
were here last week attending the chain 
stores’ meeting and visiting at the local 
branch. 


A. E. Grissam, secretary-treasurer of 


.the Central Milling Co., Memphis, is 
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Derrorr, Micu., Oct. 5, 1928, 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I note on page 48 of your Oct. 3 
number, under “The British Flour Mar- 
ket Problem—Part 1” “one still feels 
baffled as to how the British millers are 
able to accept such prices.” 

Knowing the results obtained in the 
best British mills, and also those in this 
country, I know that the mills of the 
United Kingdom are doing from 50¢ to 
$1 bbl better work than ours here. Mill- 
ing talent is no greater in the United 
Kingdom than in the United States, 
The improved work done in Great Brit- 
ain is due to the machines and systems 
used there, 

The great mystery to me is that our 
milling engineers and millers don’t real- 
ize, or won’t believe, that any system of 
milling can be better than the one we 
are now using. 

As to the price of offals helping the 
United Kingdom millers, the extra price 
they get over our price today is very 
much less than it was years ago, when 
roller milling came in and American 
millers dominated the British flour mar- 
ket. 

A great awakening is, I think, just 
ahead of us as to flour manufacture. We 
must soon wake up. 

Yours truly, 
W. Weaver. 


OOO OOOO OOO OD 


back from a trip to several points in 
Illinois, and reports sentiment divided 
as to the probable course of prices for 
flour. 


The Merchants’ Exchange has asked 
for a charter, and contemplates starting 
a futures trading board in cottonseed 
and cottonseed meal in about 60 days. 
It is designed to operate along the same 
lines as in other products and commodi- 
ties. 


Joseph Fly, president and_ general 
manager, has given a two weeks’ option 
on the Mr. Bowers’ Stores, operating 74 
groceries in Memphis and about 50 in 
near-by territory, to thé Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co. Kroger recently bought 
the local chain of Piggly Wiggly stores, 
numbering 67. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





AMERICAN TYPE BREAD IN 
ENGLAND 


W HEN James C. M. Kerslake, 

past president of the National 
Association of British Bakers, re- 
turned to London after attending the 
1927 convention of the American 
Bakers Association, he announced that 
American bread was the best he had 
ever seen, and added that he intend- 
ed to rebuild his bakery and equip 
it along lines similar to those he had 
viewed in the United States and 
Canada. 

As good as his word, Mr. Kerslake 
has re-equipped his bakery at New 
Cross, London, installing a Thoro- 
bred molder, Mona loaf divider, 
Perfection rounder, a revolving proof- 
er and high-speed dough mixer, steel 
dough troughs, all-steel bread racks, 
and the latest type of bread wrap- 
ping machine. All the machinery 
was manufactured in the United 
States by the J. H. Day Co. 

Mr. Kerslake has launched a cam- 
paign in his district, introducing three 
special loaves—milk, whole meal and 
raisin, which are wrapped and sealed 
in special coverings. He has also in- 
troduced doughnuts and box cakes, 
done up in attractive cartons. Mr. 
Kerslake says that there is a great 
demand g his t s for the 





high quality loaves. 
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LARGE ENGLISH MILLS 
ABSORB SMALLER GROUP 


Control of Seven Mills Divided Between 
Spillers, Ltd., and Joseph Rank, Ltd. 
—Lessened Competition Seen 


Lonpon, Enc.—A stir was created 
recently on the Mark Lane market by 
the announcement that the group of mills 
under the control of Henry Leetham & 
Sons, of York, had been acquired by 
Spillers, Ltd., and Joseph Rank, Ltd. 
The group consists of the following sev- 
en mills: Henry Leetham & Sons, York, 
Robert Shackleton & Sons, Leeds, C. D. 
Mills, York, Cleveland Flour Mills, 
Stockton-on-Tees, A. & R. Appleton, 
Hull, the Elland (Eng.) Flour Mills, and 
W. Metcalfe & Sons, Ltd., Malton. The 
total capacity of the group is about 200 
280-lb sacks per hour. There is no 
merger contemplated between Spillers, 
Ltd., and Joseph Rank, Ltd., but simply 
an agreement between them to acquire 
the mills. It is understood that the 
plants of Leetham, C. D. Mills and 
Shackleton & Sons will be taken over 
by Spillers, Ltd., and those of the Cleve- 
land Flour Mills, A. & R. Appleton, 
Elland Flour Mills and W. Metcalfe & 
Sons, Ltd., by Joseph Rank, Ltd. Ob- 
servers say that the keen competition 
between members of this group of mills, 
who have been as active sellers in the 
south of England as in the north, has 
in a large measure been responsible for 
the cut prices of English milled flour for 
many months, and if this is true there 
may be a prospect of some improvement 
in this direction, with consequently better 
outlook for importers. The purchase is 
naturally much discussed among the 
trade, and in some quarters there seems 
to be an idea that the mills have been 
acquired in accordance with the scheme 
recently laid before a meeting of the 
National Association of British and Irish 
Millers for the closing down of redun- 
dant capacity in order to improve gen- 
eral conditions in the industry. The 
outcome of the transaction is awaited 
with much interest. 

oS 
FOOD CONTROL IN FRANCE 

Paris, France.—The steady advance in 
the cost of living in France since the 
stabilization of the franc is causing a good 
deal of uneasiness, and the government 
has announced its intention of controlling 
the price of some of the food supplies, 
Starting with meat. Nothing has been 
said about bread, but several commodi- 
ties are on the list for future control. 
In fact, the food position in France 
seems to be very disquieting, and both 
shopkeepers and consumers are anxious 
that the authorities should take ener- 
getic measures to prevent high prices 
during the winter months. It is said that 
the working classes are already feeling 
the pinch of the increase in the cost of 
living by having to do without their vin 
ordinaire, which is now beyond the ca- 
pacity of their purse. 

oS 
REPORT ON EXTENT OF DERMATITIS 

Lonvon, Eno.—In reviewing the work 
of the past year, the annual report of the 
dermatitis committee of the National 
Joint Industrial Council for the Flour 
Milling Industry states that a form of 
questionnaire was sent to all federated 
and numerous nonfederated firms, repre- 
Senting 90 per cent of the flour manufac- 
tured in the United Kingdom, asking for 
a detailed report of all cases of skin 
disease occurring within a certain period. 
After summarizing and publishing the 


The British Flour Market Problem.—Part III 


HE sharp advances which took place in American and Canadian markets on 
Sept. 21, and the consequent rise in wheat prices here, did not prove a sufii- 
cient inducement for London millers to advance the official quotation for 


straights, which still remains at 35s per sack, delivered, less discount. 


Some millers 


were, nevertheless, very prompt in advancing selling limits on Sept. 22 by Is per 
sack. One of them admitted without hesitation that to accept the previous prices 
would have meant selling at a loss, compared with wheat costs on the same day. 
Some of his competitors were not so particular, and accepted bids at the old 


figure. 


This has been a regular practice for some years, and largely explains the 
unprofitable state of the milling industry. 


In the present position of the wheat 


market in the matter of supplies and requirements, there is a strong temptation 
to sell flour at every opportunity, and to hope for a subsequent dip in wheat prices 


to permit of covering purchases at a profit. 


Theoretically, it may appear a good 


gamble, but short sales after a 10s per sack fall cannot be regarded as sound busi- 


ness. 


The decline in the price of middlings, to which reference was made last 


week, followed by better prices for English wheat, brought on a consumptive 
demand from the farmers for offals, and large quantities have been sold by millers. 


This has resulted in a price advance of 5s or more per ton. 


Bran stocks, however, 


had been accumulating, and some low prices were taken for prompt delivery 


to clear the mills. 
at about previous prices. 


Broad bran is 5s lower, but fine bran for forward delivery is 
American and Canadian mills were, of course, com- 


pelled to act in unison with their home markets, and advances of Is@1s 6d per 
sack were cabled. Various alterations have followed, but the cheapest offers on 


Sept. 27 were still 6d higher. 
purchases. 


Importers find no demand to encourage forward 
For spot and near at hand afloat parcels there is a limited retail trade, 


but the dearness of spring wheat flours compared with the home manufacture 
restricts consumptive purchases to the needs of certain buyers who are wedded 


to this type, or who must have it for specific purposes. 
and on spot, of all exports is based on the cheapest cabled offers. 


The value ex-ship, afloat 
Recent arrivals 


of Australian flour have been sold at low prices, and the supplies of this type 
apparently will become scarce before long. No business has been possible with 
commonwealth millers for some time, owing to the low values ruling here and to 


the labor troubles at the Australian ports. 





replies, the committee came to the con- 
clusion that workers in flour mills are 
affected by skin disease to a less extent 
than the average population, and recom- 
mended the following preventive meas- 
ures: First, efforts should continue to 
be made to reduce dust to a minimum: 
second, every mill should be provided 
with suitable washing facilities, and op- 
eratives should be encouraged to make 
use of them, and that the use of the com- 
mon towel be discouraged; third, every 
scratch or wound should be protected. 


oo > 


POLAND PROHIBITS MIXING 
OF WHEAT AND RYE FLOUR 


Lonpoy, Enc.—With the announced 
object of protecting consumers against 
fraudulent practices, the Polish minister 
of the interior has issued a regulation 
which prohibits the manufacture of 
bread from a mixture of wheat and rye 
flour. In addition to protecting consum- 
ers, it is hoped that the measure will 
restrict the use of wheat flour, thus lim- 
iting importations of the grain. All im- 
port and export prohibitions expired on 
Sept. 30, and the government has pre- 
pared a new set of regulations for the 
foreign grain trade, which has not yet 
been announced. 

The Polish statistical office has issued 
its report on the 1928 yield of the four 
principal grain crops. Wheat produc- 
tion is set at 1,460,000 tons, rye 5,900,000, 
barley 1,900,000, and oats 3,650,000. 

A special commission has been ap- 
pointed by the minister of the interior to 
supervise Polish mills, since it appears 
that many of them are not adhering to 
the. regulations regarding extraction. 
Failure to carry out these regulations is 
to be severely penalized. 


oo 


IRISH GRAIN IMPORTER’S FORTUNE 

Betrast, IrELAND.—William John Mc- 
Caughey, head of the firm of William 
McCaughey & Sons, flour and grain 
merchants, Belfast, who died last March, 
left an estate valued at £67,000. The 


firm at one time did an important trade 
in imported flour from North America, 
but of recent years has _ practically 
dropped out of the business. He had 
several other interests outside the flour 
and grain trade, and at one time was a 
director of a local distillery. 






BREAD QUEUES IN RUSSIA 


London, Eng. 
IN Moscow and Leningrad the only 
method of procuring bread these 
days is to stand in the queue in 
front of the government bread shops. 
This queue forms as early as 6 a.m., 
and after a wait of from one to two 
hours the housewife is able to secure 
her daily ration of a 2-lb loaf of 
black bread. Those in England who 
waited in a queue for food during the 
war know only too well the utter 
monotony and misery of it, and how 
demoralizing the effect on the women 
who gather thus, for it is a hotbed of 
gossip and gives an opportunity for 
the disgruntled to air their views. 
The Russian women are evidently not 
all “silent sufferers,” and the queue 
habitues have had so much to say 
about the communist party and the 
Soviet government and express them- 
selves in such forcible language, that 
a special department of the Cheka 
has been organized to watch the 
“bread lines.” The women’s dissatis- 
faction and discontent have been 
spreading to the men, and in order 
to prevent trouble, any woman who 
dares to criticize the authorities is 
arrested on her way home and duly 
punished for her temerity by being 
informed that her husband will lose 
his job unless she holds her tongue. 
Therefore, in the future, the house- 
wives of Moscow and Leningrad will 
have to keep a strict watch over “the 
little member that boasteth great 
things,” or else suffer dire conse- 
quences. 


HEEERIE 






BAKERY PRODUCTS PRICES 
ARE REDUCED IN GERMANY 


Hameuvurc, Germany.—Prices for bak- 
ery goods have been reduced recently 
in various districts of Germany. At 
Frankfort the price of a 1'%-kilo rye 
loaf has been reduced 4 pfennigs (about 
Ic), the second reduction within the last 
few weeks. Together these two reduc- 
tions amount to about 12 per cent of 
the present price of bread. Most bak- 
eries have reduced the price of buns to 
the pre-war figure of 3 pfennigs. The 
co-operative societies have continued to 
charge 4 pfennigs, but have increased the 
weight of the buns. However, their cus- 
tomers do not approve, and it is ques- 
tionable if the policy will lead to an in- 
crease in flour consumption, as the co- 
operative bakeries hoped. The contem- 
plated extensive propaganda for an in- 
crease in bread consumption has not vet 
been started, although the low prices now 
prevailing would present a favorable op- 
portunity for such a campaign. Observ- 
ers are of opinion that the individual 
baker could achieve a great deal in this 
direction by attractive window dressing 
and similar sales helps. 


oo 


ENGLISH MILLS CONTINUE 
TO HOLD IRISH MONOPOLY 


Betrast, Iretanp. — Importers are 
viewing with great concern the inroads 
which English mills are making into the 
trade in Ireland. Never in history have 
importers of American and Canadian 
flour found it so difficult to make head- 
way against the English mills as at pres- 
ent. English flour is about Is 6d@2s 
per sack cheaper than the North Ameri- 
can product, and so keen is the compe- 
tition that recent arrivals of Manitoba 
flour are unsalable, except at a serious 
loss. Accordingly, the flour has been 
stored, with the hope that better prices 
will prevail later. Rumors have been 
prevalent that Joseph Rank, Ltd., Eng- 
lish flour miller, is about to open mills 
in Belfast and Dublin. In answer to 
inquiries, the firm has refused to either 
confirm or deny the truth of the rumors, 
but the company is doing a very large 
business in Ireland and it is probable 
that something of the kind is in view. 

oo 
SMALLER FLOUR SACKS 

Lonpvon, Enc.—The ninth annual re- 
port of the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the Flour Milling Industry, 
recently published, states that the recom- 
mendation of the council that the use of 
280-lb sacks in the United Kingdom 
should be discontinued, which was made 
in 1920, has been generally observed, 
with a few exceptions. Upon request, 
the following recommendations were re- 
affirmed: “Where flour has to be deliv- 
ered by other than mechanical means, it 
is most desirable that the weight of the 
flour should not exceed 224 lbs. As op- 
portunity arises for new flour sacks to 
be purchased, the capacity should not be 
of a weight exceeding 140 lbs.” 

oo > 
London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


m——Week ending———_, 


From— Sept. 21 Sept. 14 Sept. 23 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
Atlantic .,........ 5,225 3,915 9,933 
PEE dt wdecveocves sex es 2,300 
Canada—Atlantic .... 9,300 4,513 3,875 
WHE babe cccceves 3,750 ess eee 
pee 11,200 2,545 ade 
APGGRURGE 2c ccciccses 6,000 ose 6,800 
COMGRIORE. chins csesans 119 252 20 
Coastwise .........+. 2,920 600 1,070 
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NEW YORK 


While a large portion of the local flour 
trade found business dull last week, 
there were reports of sufficient sales to 
indicate that some buyers were interest- 
ed. The real volume came almost in- 
variably from mills with prices so low 
as nearly to force a buyer into taking 
more flour, regardless of the orders on 
his books. 

The sales were the result of odd lots, 
and not a general buying movement. It 
was felt that, on the whole, buyers have 
placed the point at which they will pur- 
chase almost 25¢ below general mill lev- 
els, as they hope for lower markets, but 
should these not be forthcoming, they 
can see no reason for an advance in 
values. Their previous purchases have 
placed them in excellent position to hold 
off, for while there has been buying of 
hard wheat flour, in some cases through 
the crop, there does not seem to have 
been the big movement of springs that 
is usual, and while some needs are cov- 
ered into the future, in other cases a 
continued hand-to-mouth policy is ex- 
pected for some time. 

Almost two distinct price ranges ex- 
isted last week, one for actual sales and 
the other for asking. Where mills held 
firm to their original ideas, the con- 
cessions resulted in a wide spread in 
prices. This was more noticeable among 
spring wheat grades, probably because 
more interest was evident in these flours. 
Clears were offered more freely, and 
although some sales were still reported 
at prices equaling straights, they were 
not in any quantity, as buyers’ interest 
in this grade fell off. 

Soft winters from all sections were so 
firm in price as to curtail consumption. 
Midwesterns were almost prohibitive, and 
Pacific Coast grades were the only ones 
offered freely and at moderate leyels. 

Quotations.—Flour prices in jutes, Oct. 
13: spring fancy patents $6.65@7 bbl, 
standard patents $6@6.55, clears $5.90@ 
6.15; hard winter short patents $6.25@ 
6.60, straights $5.75@6.10; soft winter 
straights, $6.20@6.80. 


NOTES 


J: W. Hicklin, president of the Hub- 
bard Portable Oven Co., Chicago, called 
at this office last week. 

B. H. Wunder, of the Harry E. White 
Co., took a short holiday with his family 
in New England last week. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., sailed Oct. 12, to be 
gone abroad about three weeks on a 
business trip. 

Mark N. Mennel, treasurer and vice 
president of the Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, was in New York last week, meet- 
ing relatives returning from Europe. 

David Coleman, flour broker, returned 
early last week from a 10-day trip into 
the Northwest and as far south as Dal- 
las, Texas, where the Morten Milling Co., 
one of the firms he represents, is located. 

William R. Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow flour importers, arrived on the 
Caledonia, Oct. 7, with Mrs. Law and 
his brother-in-law, planning to visit a 
number of markets here before sailing 
for home on Oct. 20. 

Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., has written urging all 
members of this organization to partici- 
pate in the golf tournament to be held 
at Atlantic City, Oct. 20, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Bakers’ 
Club. 

Out-of-town flour men in the market 
last week included J. B. M. Wilcox, gen- 
eral manager of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Hugh W. Brown, 
division sales manager at Buffalo for the 
Pillsbury Flour M Co., Minneapolis, 





S. A. Salter, manager of the Western 
Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa, and Fred 
Burrall, field manager for the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 


Charles T. Stork, president of the 
Novadel-Agene Corporation, will sail on 
the Lancastria, Oct. 19, to pass about 
two months abroad on a business trip, 
during which he will visit his former 
home in Holland, also France, England 
and Germany. 


E. R. Freeman, who as active head of 
Henry Koper & Co. handled the prod- 
ucts of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. in 
this market and elsewhere for many 
years, has, since severing this connec- 
tion, made no definite plans for the im- 
mediate future. 

W. V. Dickinson, New York manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent Columbus Day in At- 
lantic City because a slight accident to 
Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager of 
the company, changed Mr. Dickinson’s 
plans to go upstate to see him. 

At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club on Oct. 9 it had been intended to 
discuss the desirability of a baking test 
by the New York Produce Exchange in- 
spection department. However, sufficient 
members were not present to make this 
discussion worth while, so it is planned 
to make the November meeting a 
luncheon at Fusco’s to all members, when 
this idea will be considered. 

oo > 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market showed comparative- 
ly little change last week. Trading was 
inactive, with buyers awaiting develop- 
ments. The mills are generally firm in 
their views, and quotations, on Oct. 13, 
were largely nominal, as follows, basis 
140-lb jutes: spring first patent $7.10@ 
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7.85 bbl, standard patent $6.60@6.95, 
first clear $6@6.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.70@7.10, straight $6.30@6.55; 
soft winter straight, $5.75@6.75. 


NOTES 
Among recent visitors were J. H. Fa- 

ber, manager of the Zwaardemaker’s 

Trading & Industrial Co., Amsterdam. 


Charles H. Newman, general manager 
of the Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, 
Texas, was a recent visitor on ’change. 


Edward Knighton, local manager of 
the flour company of Samuel Knighton 
& Sons, Inc., New York,. has returned 
from a short business trip to Baltimore. 


The monthly luncheon of the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel on Oct. 19, 
having been postponed from Columbus 
Day. 

T. A. L. Brockelbank, Liverpool, Eng., 
a director of the Cunard-Brockelbank 
Line, which operates a fleet of big ships 
from India to Philadelphia, was here last 
week as the guest of Colonel James Pot- 
ter, general agent of the Cunard Line 
in Philadelphia. J. C. Jackson. 

oo 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was firm last week, with little 
trading being done. Mills in this part of 
the country are more independent than 
for some time, with sufficient wheat on 
hand and plenty of orders on their books. 
Springs and hard winters were a shade 
easier, and near-by soft winter straights 
a shade firmer, but there was hardly 
enough being done to make a market. 
Closing prices, Oct. 13, car lots, per bar- 
rel, in 98-Ib cottons, 65c more in wood, 
or 15@25c less in bulk: first spring pat- 
ent $6.65@6.90, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.40; hard winter short patent $6.40@ 
6.65, straight $5.90@6.15; soft winter 


short patent (near-by) $6.50@6.75, 
straight (near-by) $5.75@6. 
NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
8,500 bbls flour and 282,316 bus barley 
destined for export. 

A. R. Selby, secretary-manager of the 
Liberty Milling Co., Inc., Germantown, 
Md., was on ’change here Oct. 11. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., is shipping through this port 
to China, in the steamer Kako Maru, via 








then the frontier. 


framework and siding are intact. 








PRECENTLY purchased by Henry Ford and moved to his estate 

near Dearborn, the grist mill pictured above stood for nearly 100 
years on the bank of Stoney Creek, at Frenchtown, Mich. It was 
erected in 1832 by Edward Loranger, a stone mason, who left his birth- 
place at Three Rivers, Quebec, in 1816, to build a home on what was 


For many years he was the only white man in the 
vicinity, and eked out a living by trading in furs with the Indians. 
Mr. Loranger built the foundations of the mill from native stone, and 
with a broadax carved the oak beams from the hearts of trees. 
water wheels furnished the power to drive the millstones. 
After Mr. Loranger’s death, his son, 
Joseph, operated the mill until about nine years ago. From the latter's 
heir Mr. Ford purchased the structure and moved it to Dearborn to 
form part of the historic American village which he is building there. 


Two 
The original 
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the Panama Canal, 
packed in 49-lb sacks. 


J. Carroll Fahey, formerly of this mar. 
ket but now of Cathcart & Co., grain 
New York, was on ’change here, Oct. 13 


Baltimore’s annual food show, under 
the auspices of the Retail Grocers’ Asgo_ 
ciation, always an elaborate and success. 
ful affair, will be held in the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory, Oct. 15-20. ‘ 

C. H. Dorsey, 
oS 
BUFFALO 


Flour was rather inactive last week 
quotations remaining unchanged to 10¢ 
lower, on patents and southwestern flour. 
Clears were firm and unchanged. Little 
actual business was transacted, and the 
few sales made were on a cut basis, 
Millers predict ihat any reasonable reces- 
sion from the present price level will 
bring a considerable volume of trading. 
Shipping directions were oniy fair. Pro- 
duction at the mills dropped seven 
points to 83 per cent of capacity. 

The export market also marked time. 
Considerable interest was shown, how- 
ever, and export men believe that a 
strong buying movement is at hand, 
needing but a little inducement to be- 
come a reality. 

Quotations, Oct. 13, 98’s, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.65 bbl, standard 
patents $7.10@7.35, first clears $6@6.25, 
fancy clears $6.25@6.50; Kansas first 
patents, new crop, $6.80@7.30, second 
patents $6.25; No. 2 semolina, 3c lb, 
bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, Oct. 13: spring 

ov $7.90@8.50, 98-lb cottons, car 
ots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


10,000 bbls flour, 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oat. Fo1B ..rcvce 255,500 211,920 83 
Previous week .. 255,500 226,943 90 
ZOSP ABO woccses 253,000 226,850 90 
Two years ago... 238,000 216,199 90 
Three years ago: 238,000 216,149 90 


Members of the Buffalo Flour Club 
who are affiliated with transportation in- 
terests were honored guests of their fel- 
low members on Oct. 9, at a dinner in 
the Buffalo Catering Club. The weekly 
luncheon meeting of the club was held on 
Oct. 9, in the Chamber of Commerce din- 
ing rooms. 

oo 


PITTSBURGH 


There were only moderate flour sales 
last week, with buyers generally in- 
clined to wait for lower prices. Most 
bakers in this section are well stocked. 
especially the larger ones. The general 
expectation is that from now on until 
after the presidential election there will 
be only hand-to-mouth buying. The 
smaller bakers are buying only sufficient 
to meet their requirements from week to 
week. Shipping directions were fair. 
The bulk of the business was in estab- 
lished brands of springs and hard win- 
ters. Some low protein flour also found 
a ready sale, due to attractive prices. 
Clears were in fair demand, with prices 
holding firm. Ohio and Pennsylvania 
soft winter wheat flour was in rather 
good demand by the cracker and pastry 
trades. Semolina was quoted at 3c lb, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Sales showed some im- 
provement. Quotations, Oct. 13, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.20@7 bbl, standard patent $5.65 
@6; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.65, standard patent $5.65@6.25; hard 
winter low protein standard patent $5.4¢ 
@5.75, clears $5.25@6; soft winter, $5.75 
@6, bulk. C. C. Larus. 

oo S 

MASSACHUSETTS BAKERY REPORT 

The annual statement of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Springfield, Mass. 
lists the following assets: real estate, 
$2,544,151; machinery, $797,959; mer- 
chandise, $316,019; cash, $105,559; ac- 
counts receivable, $192,118; securities, 
$3,950; nonoperating bakery, $61,713; de- 
ferred charges, $56,639; prepaid charges, 
$34,953; furniture, fixtures, tools, $32,503; 
vehicles, $780,288; good-will, $1,790,011; 
total, $6,716,299. Liabilities: capital, $2,- 
667,500; mortgages, $89,258; accounts 
payable, $580,051; reserves, $1,032,530; 
accrued items, $19,876; 11,875 shares, n° 
par value, $1,187,500; total $6,716,229. 
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SEATTLE 


Most mills in the Pacific Northwest 
have large bookings of flour, either to 
the domestic trade or the Orient, and are 
less anxious than usual for business. 
Outside domestic demand was fair last 
week, but with many mills in an over- 
sold condition, sales of large volume were 
weommon and demand for deferred 
shipment was not being entertained. The 
same condition prevailed in local mar- 
kets, and as most of the large buyers 
have provided for their requirements up 
to January, new business was confineo 
almost entirely to small lots for near-by 


Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Oct. 12: family 
short patent $6.90@7.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $5.55@5.95, 98's: 
standard patent, $6.40@6.90, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.10@6.75. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $6.90@7.80; Montana, $6 
@7.20. 

Export Trade.—Oriental flour demand, 
from both Hongkong and North China, 
was. quite active for some days. Bids 
were low and some mills refused to con- 
sider them, although others sold more or 
less flour. Very heavy shipments are be- 
ing made to the Orient, over 300,000 bbls 
having been sent from Washington and 
Oregon ports in September. Some busi- 
ness was done with the United Kingdom, 
mostly to Glasgow, consisting principal- 
ly of established brands. South Ameri- 
can demand was fairly regular, although 
sales were mostly of small lots. 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported — 


to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oe, F182... 200s 46,800 36,585 78 
Previous week .. 46,800 36,600 78 
Year ago ....... 46,800 37,010 79 
Two years ago... 52,800 28,681 61 
Three years ago. 52,800 ~ 34,455 65 
Four years ago.. 52,800 30,638 58 
Five years ago... 62,800 43,188 82 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ET ee 57,000 54,441 95 
Previous week .. 57,000 55,695 98 
Year ago ....... 57,000 44,379 79 
Two years ago... 57,000 43,955 77 
Three years ago. 57,000 34,712 61 
Four years ago.. 57,000 17,419 31 
Five years ago.. 57,000 51,670 91 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Wheat shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Taco- 
ma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1-Oct. 1. 
1928, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seatile and Portland: 
FLOUR, BBLS 
From 








ee —— 

Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
FE 26,596 5,686 32,282 
DET a es se-05-0 05 401,013 166,019 567,032 
8.and C. America 56,803 28,661 85,464 
MED eas aa Bick «6 28,810 4,804 33,614 
California ....... 125,697 210,464 336,161 
Atlantic ports ... 69,137 91,076 160,213 
British Columbia. Sg Oo 5,690 
MIND Wa Secs tse Te. <ctesve 17,560 
ons cod oar. 731,306 506,710 1,238,016 


WHEAT, BYS (000’°S OMITTED) 


om——From——_, 











Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
ee A 1,002 7,462 8,464 
California 206 34 240 
Hawaii .... 22 sese 22 
, . aeeere ne 676 199 875 
South America .. 75 138 213 
British Columbia. 3 oeus 3 
Atlantic ports ... 39 121 160 
NTRS os dc0 > 6 2,023 7,954 9,977 
NOTES 


Exports of wheat (flour included) 
from the Pacific Northwest, July 1-Oct.. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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1, were 15,552,915 bus, against 22,695,475 
last year. 


Shipments of flour from the Pacific 
Northwest to the Atlantic and gulf sea- 
board by water in September were 73,- 
564 bbls, against 21,720 in September, 
1927; for the crop year to date 160,215, 
against 94,084 last year. 


ooo 
PORTLAND 


Flour trade continued active last week 
in the city and near-by territory, and a 
good business with other coast sections 
was reported. A moderate volume of 
trade with the Atlantic Coast was under 
way. Former prices were well main- 
tained. Family patents were listed at 
$7.25 bbl, and blue-stem seconds at $7.05. 

A number of inquiries were received 
from the Orient and a fair business is 
understood to have been done, although, 
as a rule, the prices indicated were too 
low. 

Output of Portland mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oe, THOS cacecccteveccace 31,76 86 
Previous week ..........+5. 32,191 87 
FORP OMS bec ccs cviscsevesese 28,112 45 
TWO YOATS AFO ..ccecccses 27,526 44 
Three years ago .......... 27,567 44 
FPOUr YOAFS ABO ..ccsecccss 35,376 57 
Five years agoO .......e06. 56,016 90 


NOTES 

The visible wheat supply at Portland, 
Astoria and Longview, Oct. 13, was 1,- 
875,678 bus, a decrease of 41,036 for the 
week. The total a year ago was 2,565,- 
755. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 22,410 bags to Atlantic and 
gulf ports, 654 to Holland and 3,572 to 
the United Kingdom. Wheat exports 
were 178,666 bus to Japan, 37,333 to the 
United Kingdom and 504 to Atlantic 
ports. 


The Oregon oats crop is estimated at 
11,736,000 bus, against 10,540,000 last 
year, and barley at 4,130,000, compared 
with 3,185,000 in 1927. With most of the 
corn harvested otherwise than as grain, 
the husked portion will probably not ex- 
ceed 500,000 bus this year. 


Lack of sufficient rainfall has delayed 
fall wheat seeding in Oregon, but the 
open weather enabled farmers to com- 
plete their harvest in good shape. No 
change has been made in the spring 
wheat crop estimate, the yield being 
placed at 3,791,000 bus. Winter wheat 
is estimated at 19,440,000, the total of 
23,231,000 bus comparing with 26,782,000 
harvested in 1927 and the five-year aver- 
age of 21,504,000 bus. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
oo > 


OGDEN 


Demand for flour was steady last week, 
with new bookings from California and 
the Southeast. Quotations remained 
practically unchanged. This seemed to 
have a steadying influence, and there 
were orders from dealers who had de- 
layed buying excepting on recessions. 
Southeastern demand for soft white con- 
tinued excellent. Utah and Idaho pur- 
chases were normal. 

Capacity operations continued at Og- 
den’s mills, all of which are running 
seven 24-hour days each week, Increased 
output was also reported from smaller 
mills of Utah and southern Idaho, many 
of which are now running full time. 
Supplies of wheat for milling purposes 
are reported ample. 

Flour quotations to southeastern deal- 
ers were unchanged, being based (all in 
98-lb cotton bags) as follows: high pat- 
ents $7.60@8 bbl, and straights $6.55@ 
6.90, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other 


lower Mississippi River common points. 
Mills quoted to California dealers on the 
following basis: first patents $6.90@7.05, 
second patents $7.05@7.20 and straights 
$6.55@7, car lots ,f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. 
Quotations to Utah and Idaho dealers: 
family patents $6.30@6.80, second pat- 
ents $6.70@6.80 and straights $5.90@ 
6.15, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 

J. W. Sherwood, of the General Mills, 
Inc., is in Ogden from Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Jack C. Iverson, 13-year-old son of 
H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager for the 
Sperry Flour Co., died Oct. 10 of spinal 
meningitis. 

Improvements being made at _ the 
Sperry Flour Co.’s mill in Ogden include 
equipment for loading car lot bulk ship- 
ments of mill-run, anticipation being that 
80 per cent of such shipments will be 
made unsacked in the future. 

Nearly an inch of rainfall on Oct. 11- 
12 throughout Utah and southern Idaho 
not only broke drouth conditions which 
had prevailed, but also provided suffi- 
cient moisture to assure germination of 
seed wheat in dry farm areas of the two 
states. No damage was done to grain 
crops of 1928, as all harvesting had been 
completed and practically all grain was 
stored. 

W. E. Zuppann. 
oo 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Very little new business in flour 
was done last week, but contract de- 
liveries went ahead steadily, Prices 
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BREVITY IN CODE OF ETHICS 


BREVITY, long considered the 

soul of wit, is also held as the 
soul of ethics by the National 
Federated Flour Clubs. At the 
convention of that organization in 
Pittsburgh last spring, the good 
and welfare committee was re- 
quested to formulate a code of 
ethics for the entire body. 

After due consideration, the 
committee has announced its de- 
cision that all ethics can be en- 
compassed in the golden rule: “Do 
unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” 

The good and welfare commit- 
tee of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs is headed by Samuel 
Knighton, of Samuel Knighton & 
Sons, Inc., New York, as chair- 
man, Henry C. Veatch, Buffalo, 
general eastern sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., and C. °C. 
Anthon, Chicago manager for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 




















were unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 12, 
basis 98’s, carload lots, delivered, San 
Francisco, draft terms: Idaho family 
patents, $6.60@6.80 bbl; Montana stand- 
ard patents $7.50@7.70, clears $6@6.50; 
Kansas standard patents, $6.75@7; Da-. 
kota standard patents, $8.50@8.75; Idaho 
hard wheat patents, $6.50@6.75; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.75@7; 
northern straight grades, $6.25@6.40; 
California pastry, $5.75@6; California 
blue-stem patents, $6.75@7. 
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The Profit and Loss Statement: Part VI 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


HERE is surprise in the simplicity 

with which the standard cost ac- 

counting technic is applied to the 
mill records already used by mills to ac- 
complish the separation of grain opera- 
tions from milling operations. 

The principle is explained in the 
Standard Cost Manual as follows: 

“Grain Contract Record: Most mills 
operate what is rather commonly called 
a ‘long and short statement,’ which shows 
the daily position as to wheat and re- 
flects any lack of balance between the 
wheat equivalent of the unfilled flour 
sales and the total stock of wheat on 
hand and purchased. A study of form 
one will show that the establishing of a 
separate grain department requires little 
more than that this record should be ex- 
tended to reflect dollars and cents values, 
as well as bushels. 

“The wheat requirement of the mill is 
priced each day, as has been said, at the 
‘Cost Card’ milling mixture values, based 
on the market for equivalent grades; the 
totals show in bushels and dollars the 
purchases. of the mill department and 
the commitments of the grain depart- 
ment for the month. 

“At the end of the month the grain 
department’s deliveries in bushels are 
priced so as to absorb the grain con- 
tracts in the order of their bookings; 
this leaves the unfilled grain contracts to 
be carried forward to the following 
month, priced at the average of the con- 


tracts unabsorbed by the volume of the 
month’s deliveries.” 

The term “deliveries” means the actual 
grind for the month. The weights are 
determined on the basis of the wheat as 
taken into the elevator; in other words, 
the tempering losses or gains are treat- 
ed as milling operations. There is no 
need of a mill department wheat inven- 
tory, even though some wheat is in the 
tempering bins. Intelligent co-operation 
between the mill operatives will make it 
possible to establish the inventory quan- 
tities. The acccunting procedure is sim- 
plified by the ownership of wheat re- 
maining in the grain department until it 
actually reaches the rolls. 

The accounting procedure, by means of 
this simplified grain contract method, is 
reduced to one financial entry each 
month—a charge to the mill department 
and a credit to the grain department. 
The addition of two new ledger sheets 
to any flour mill’s ledger are all the 
“new books” necessary. 

Reference has been made to form one 
of the standard cost manual, and in 
order to understand its use there is 
shown an exact copy. A study of it will 
show that to use this form a mill need 
buy only a pad of four-column journal 
paper and use one sheet for each month’s 
record. If more than one mixture is to 
be recorded, the additional records can 
be kept on separate sheets, or on one 
sheet by using columnar analysis paper 
with the necessary number of columns. 


FORM 1.—GRAIN CONTRACT RECORD 


(Grain Dept. Sales) 


(Mill Dept. Purchases) 


HARD WHEAT SALES 




















Total bbis Mixture daily 
Dates— flour daily Est. bus market Amount 
PEL TE, (us + 4K > 6460's Ge 00: 60e REE R AD RRO ES 1,500 6,750 $1.01 $6,817.50 
PE U GNW.500 04660-00085 0044450550500 00042 1,000 4,500 1.02 4,590.00 
DE - Sv+ ini pnhone<S0e. se oe Oooh Ohba n een ae 2,000 9,000 1.03 9,270.00 
BAECS er ee ee ee a eee 5,000 22,600 1.04 23,400.00 
BE, tebe avencsusdtsncbhsnsec gress ecese 7,000 31,500 1.00 31,500.00 
Etc. 
DORR OOF TAOMED co wcvoscceccdesveneces 16,500 74,250 $1.018 $75,577.50 
Ada— 
Unfilled sales balance from previous month. 25,000 112,500 $1.025 $115,312.50 
41,500 186,750 $1.0222 $190,890.00 
Deduct— 
Grim TOF MOEN oc cccscvccccccccceecscsece 25,000 112,500 $1.025 $115,312.50 
Net unfilled contractS ........0..eee005 16,500 74,250 $1.018 $75,577.50 


Note: 


Set up separate ‘contract records for each basic mixture. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was strong and ex- 
ceedingly active last week, although 
during the last few days it slowed up. 
All grades were wanted, both for near- 
by and deferred deliveries. Mixers, deal- 
ers and jobbers were in the market, 
many sales extending to Jan. 1. On 
Oct. 13 spring bran was quoted at $31 
@31.25 ton, hard winter bran $30.75@ 
31.25, standard middlings $31@32, flour 
middlings $36@37, and red dog $43@44. 

Milwaukee.—All millfeeds, except red 
dog, advanced 50c last week. The mar- 
ket has a firm uptrend and advances in 
the next few weeks are expected. Bran 
for immediate shipment was virtually un- 
obtainable. Many buyers have placed 
orders up to Jan. 1 for both bran and 
middlings. While the middlings are be- 
ing offered freer than other millfeeds, 
they are in light supply. Eastern job- 
bers and mixed feed manufacturers have 
been active in taking bran and middlings 
up to the close of navigation. Receipts 
of. feed were 1,220 tons, against 1,570 a 
year ago, and shipments totaied 1,660 
tons, against 1,936. Quotations, Oct. 13: 
spring bran $30.50@381 ton, winter bran 
$30.50@31, standard middlings $31.50@ 
82, flour middlings $36@36.50 and red 
dog $43.50@44.50, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis —Mill offerings of feed were 
light last week, although a slight increase 
was noted. The market was firm, prices 
advancing about $1. Mixed car buying 
absorbed a considerable percentage of 
the current output. Many country mills 
are disposing of their production for 
feed locally. Quotations, Oct. 18: soft 
winter bran, $29.50@30 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $29.50@29.75; gray shorts, $36 
@36.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—An easier feeling is ap- 
parent in millfeed, due to increased 
southwestern offerings during the last 
three or four trading days. Local mill 
asking prices, however, are still firm, 
particularly on bran. Some of the 
larger companies report that orders al- 
ready on books will absorb their pro- 
duction through to Dec. 31, and that 
offerings in the meantime will depend 
upon how shipping directions come in. 
They also claim to be sold ahead for 30 
days on standard middlings. There has 
been a noticeable let-up in inquiry for 
the heavier grades, but no material low- 
ering of prices. Some companies still 
ask a premium of $1 over spot for De- 
cember shipment. Jobbers report less- 
ened inquiry and somewhat freer offer- 
ings from interior mills. City mills quote 
bran at $29@29.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $30, flour middlings $35@37, red 
dog $43@43.50, wheat mixed feed $30@ 
86.50, and rye middlings $26@27, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Oct. 16 Year ago 
| Pere ee Se. cvee @27.50 $25.00@ 26.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@27.50 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings... 32.50@33.00 31.00@33.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib jutg 40.00@41.00 38.00@40.00 

Duluth. — Millfeed showed further 
strength last week, bran being $2 higher, 
under an urgent demand. Middlings 
were steady. With plenty of feeding 
grain and quoted at cheap prices, mill- 
ers cannot account for the underlying 
strength of the market and consequent 
price advance. Buyers continue to want 
bran badly. 

Great Falls—Millfeed is in excellent 
demand at firm prices, and buyers’ ideas 
for deferred shipment are coming nearer 
to mills’ every week. Quotations, carload 
lots, f.o.b., mill, 100-lb sacks: middlings, 
$29.50 ton; mixed feed, $28; bran, $27.50. 

THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City.——Millfeed was depressed 


last week. Some laid the decline in 
prices to the fact that resellers were in 
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the market and that their offerings were 
in sufficient volume to lower the general 
level, but others said that the lower 
prices were to be expected, as there was 
no real reason for the recent advance 
and that it was apparent that it could 
only be temporary. The situation seems 
to be that the supply of feed is always 
so close to the normal demand for it that 
any increase in demand or any falling 
off in it is usually somewhat exaggerat- 
ed, and it takes time for the real levei 
to be reached. Feed men say that there 
has been really no change in either de- 
mand or supply of bran which could ac- 
count for the decline. Demand still is 
fair, and the supply no heavier. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 18: bran, $27.50 ton; brown 
shorts, $32@382.50; gray shorts, $34. 


Atchison-Leavenworth—The millfeed 
market is again reflecting limited flour 
production. Shorts were selling on Oct. 
12 at $34.50@35 ton, mill-run bran $31 
@31.50, and bran $28.50@29. Whenever 
the production in flour drops off a little, 
the situation in millfeed becomes acute, 
indicating a close relation between pro- 
duction and demand. 


Hutchinson—New strength was noted 
in millfeed last week, prices for both 
bran and shorts averaging higher. Lack 
of stocks is combining with a heavy 
demand to keep prices at the top. Quo- 
tations, Oct, 12, Kansas City basis: bran. 
pon ton; mill-run, $32.50; gray shorts. 

6. . 


Oklahoma City.—Mills have no sur- 
plus stocks of millfeed and offerings are 
light. Curtailed production obliges them 
to limit their shipments to the regular 
mixed car trade, and in no instance are 
they shipping car lots. In a number of 
cases it has been necessary to buy shorts 
outside the state. Quotations, Oct. 10: 
straight bran, $1.40@1.45 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.55@1.60; shorts, $1.90@1.95. 


Salina.—Millfeed was very active last 
week, sales being limited by the supply. 
Prices have advanced, quotations, Oct. 
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1l, being: bran, $27.50@29 ton; mill- 
run, $31.50@33; gray shorts, $34.50@ 
35.50. 

Omaha.—Millfeed quotations, Oct. 13, 
spot car lots, f.o.b., Omaha: standard 
bran $28 ton, pure bran $28.50, wheat 
shorts $34, gray shorts $35, flour mid- 
dlings $37 and red dog $43.50; ton lots, 
$3 more; mixed cars flour and feed, 50c 
more. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed was stronger last 
week, bran being up about $2, with mid- 
dlings unchanged, mills that were too 
low coming up in price. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted, Oct. 13, at $33 
@34 ton, mixed feed $35.50@36 and mid- 
dlings $38, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


Evansville——Demand for millfeed con- 
tinued heavy last week, with a brisk 
movement in all types. Prices took a 
slight slump. Quotations, Oct. 13: bran, 
$32 ton; mixed feed, $37; shorts, $39. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans.—Local demand for mill- 
feed fell off a little last week, although 
prices dropped slightly. Foreign de- 
mand was also slow, and Europe was out 
of the market entirely. Latin America 
showed a little interest, 597 sacks leav- 
ing here, 200 to Puerto Limon, and the 
rest to other Latin American ports. 
Quotations, Oct. 11: wheat bran, $1.63 
per 100 lbs; shorts, $2.08. 


Memphis.—Buyers last week took only 
actual requirements of millfeed and of- 
ferings were light. Wheat bran sold as 
high as $32 ton, but on Oct. 13 $30.75 
@31 was the quotation, with gray shorts 
$38, and offerings of both limited. The 
mixed car trade continued to take most 
offerings. 

Atlanta.—Millfeed prices were slight- 
ly lower last week, resulting in a better 
demand. Bookings were the heaviest in 
some months, many of the larger buyers 
ordering for 60 to 90 days ahead. Shorts 
were marked down about $1@2. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 13, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat 
bran, basis 100-lb bags, $37@38 ton; 
white shorts, $50@51; gray shorts, $44 
@45.50; brown shorts, $40@42; red dog, 
$53@54. 

Nashville—There has been practically 
no slackening in the sales of millfeed. 
With only few exceptions, mills are sell- 
ing output of wheat bran and middlings 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 16, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minne apolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Borin WOR .cccccscoces $30.00@30.50 $29.00 @29.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $36.00@36.50 
Hard winter bran ....... 30.00@30.50 .....@..... 26.50@27.00 29.50@29.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ws. eh +<eeeenewes weeee@..... 29.50@30.00 36.00@36.50 
Standard middlings* ... .....@30.50 ..... @30.00 éawen pWO ccescteacce scence 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.00@36.50 35.00 @37.00 32.00@33.00 36.00@36.50 41.00@41.50 
BE GD a 6008640006005 0% 43.00@44.00 43.00 @43.50 22... @iecee cece @Dereee 2 eee. @49.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
on eee ee Os 0035 @32.50 $36.00 @37.00 $36.50@37.00 $33.50@34.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter DFAR ...... os00s @..... 36.00@37.00 36.00@37.00 33.50@34.50 .....@..... 
Watt WORSEN BEAM ccccecs ssens @... 37.50 @38.50 Terr. ee 34.00@35.00 28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@34.00 37.00@38.50  36.50@387.50 36.00@37.00 35.00@38.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @39.00 41.00 @46.00 veeseMcceee GRECO QESCO eve Qeccee 
Ce GD secceevscbesses axeas @46.00 48.50@49.50 48.50@50.00 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DOPOD vecccrestcBsccay @33.00 $.....@35.00 $.....@45.00 
DUPRE cis cutee Veese @ 28.00 @30.00 eee @ 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Oct. 15, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
PO 4.8 6.0604 ¥0 6c 9eeus $25.50 $28.00@28.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 28.00@29.00 
BEORGIIEE cc caccsscces 27.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 33.00@34.00 
MOG GON cocccdccccess 41.00 41.00@42.00 
oo ge Beveee rere 29.00 29.00@30.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 53.00@54.00 
BEE bres osesteotanes 34.00 36.50@37.00 
DEE onccsesenes 35.50 36.50@37.50 
| | pee reT eT eee 50.00 48.50@50.00 

Duluth— 

PPP EE ere 26.00 28.00@29.00 
oS Weer 28.50 29.50@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 33.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 31.50 30.00@30.50 
TOO. HE baa 0s 68.0000 44.50 43.00@43.50 
St. Louis— 
i! PP Prerere eee 28.00 28.50@29.00 
Brown shorts ........ 34.50 34.00@35.50 
Grae BROT .6 oc ccccess 37.00 36.00@37.50 
COE TOG. cc cdvswascas 13.00 12.00@13.00 
po ee ere 36.00 32.00@32.50 
Buffalo— 
PUTO WEAR. occ cccccicss 29.50 31.00@32.00 
BE www c cases cncesete 29.00 31.00@31.50 
Standard-middlings ... 31.00 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 39.50 37.50@38.50 
MOG GOW cccescessecce 46.00 45.00@45.50 
Heavy mixed feed -. 36.00 31.50@32.50 
Obl, MOO] ..ccccssesces 47.00 52.00@52.50 





*Bost tChi 








Kansas City— 1927 1928 
«> 0... METRE UREE ELE $26.50 $28.00@28.50 
BPG odvoscceseccovece 26.00 28.00@28.50 
Brown shorts ........ 31.50 32.00@32.50 
re eee 34.00 33.50@34.50 
MAG GEE sesccsceccces 46.00 42.00@43.00 

Philadelphia— 

Wremeee BRM oc cctcves 35.00 35.00@35.50 
WUED WHAM cis esscone 34.00 34.50@35.00 
BOC WHAM: cc ccsccses 33.50 34.00@34.50 
Spring middlings ..... 35.00 35.50@36.50 
. « RSE CS SRS 49.00 47.50@48.50 
Flour middlings ...... 43.00 43.00@47.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 28.80 30.50@31.00 
BPG ccd cvesescvecsses 28.50 30.50@31.00 
pS Ree 29.50 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 36.00@36.50 
2 ere 42.50 43.50@44.50 
MeO SOOM csccccvceces 27.00 27.00@28.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 42.50 42.50@50.80 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 31.00 35.50@36.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 44.50 42.00@42.50 

GimteRm. B00 nc iccvccvere 35.20 .....@39.65 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
| Bae ere $8.30 $9.10 
WOUNEE “ki cccccdctccceses 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ..... ogee bene 7.50 
Kansas City ... 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .... ° 5.70 6.50 
SEED sc cbeccccccicsvce eeee 4.70 
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promptly. Market was about steady 
last week. Quotations, Oct. 13: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.0,) 
Ohio River stations, $28@30 ton; stand. 
ard middlings, $35@38. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed is stronger, and de- 
mand on the increase. Quotations, Oct 
12: red dog, $50@52 ton; flour middlings, 
$39@41; standard middlings, $37.50@ 
88.50; standard bran, $35.50@36. . 


THE EAST 


Buffalo. Demand for bran and stand- 
ard middlings last week continued ex- 
cellent, all prices advancing $1@2. Mills 
are still reported in a tight position, 
some with shipping directions to keep 
them busy until the middle of next 
month. Flour middlings were in fair de- 
mand, and mixed feeds remained yn- 
changed. Offerings of red dog were 
light. Quotations, Oct. 13: spring bran, 
$32.50 ton; red dog, $46; heavy mixed 
feeds, $40.50; flour middlings, $39; stand- 
ard middlings, $34. 


Baltimore.—All millfeeds were higher 
last week except standard middlings, 
which were unchanged. Demand was 
confined to urgent needs, which were 
few. Quotations, Oct. 13, basis prompt 
or lake shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $36@36.50 ton; soft winter bran, 
$36.50@37; standard middlings, $36@ 
36.50; flour middlings, $41@41.50; red 
dog, $49. 


Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed 
were light last week, and the market 
ruled firm and higher under a good de- 
mand. Quotations, Oct. 13, prompt ship- 
ment: spring bran, $36@37 ton; hard 
winter bran, $36@387; soft winter bran, 
$37.50@38.50; standard middlings, $37@ 
38.50; flour middlings, $41@46; red dog, 
$48.50@49.50. 


Pittsburgh. — There were moderate 
sales of millfeed last week, demand be- 
ing only for small lots for prompt de- 
livery. There was practically no buying 
for future requirements. Offerings were 
liberal. Quotations, Oct. 13: standard 
middlings, $35.50@36 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $39@40; spring wheat bran, $35 
@36; red dog, $47@48. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco.— Millfeed continued 
firm last week. While mill offerings 
were light, business was active, resellers 
doing most of it. Demand for inter- 
mountain white and blended feeds was 
good, but practically nothing was avail- 
able from that source for November. 
Montana feeds were offered in limited 
quantities, but eastern markets were 
bidding higher prices than were obtain- 
able here. North coast and local mills 
are well sold up for November, and of- 
fering nothing. Quotations, Oct. 12, ba- 
sis carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
draft terms, prompt shipment: Kansas 
bran, $36@87 ton; Idaho blended mill- 
run, $35@36; Idaho white mill-run, $36 
@87; Idaho red mill-run, $34@35; north- 
ern white bran and mill-run, $33@34; 
northern red mill-run, $32@33; northern 
standard bran and mill-run, $31@32; 
shorts, $383@84; middlings, $41@42; 
Montana bran and mill-run, $32@33; low 
grade flour, $43@44. 


Seattle.— Heavy milling operations 
failed to develop any weakness in mill- 
feed last week, as new feed produced 
was required for current demand. Few 
mills report any accumulation, and 
some of the large ones are sold ahead 
for 60 to 90 days. Demand is seasonal, 
and affected by the advancing season and 
future feeding requirements. Both north 
coast and California demand is good. 
Washington standard mill-run was quot- 
ed at $27@27.50 ton, coast, last week, 
and Montana mixed feed at the same 
price. 


Ogden.—Millfeed demand continued 
strong last week. California buyers took 
heavy shipments, and there was consid- 
erable buying for Utah, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing and Nevada shipment. Scarcity of 
mill-run on the Pacific Coast and in- 
creased feeding of live stock were re- 
ported as reasons for the excellent mar- 
ket conditions. Ogden millers reported 
that reserve stocks were being depleted. 
Rains did little good to pastures which 
had been damaged by drouth, while 
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snows in higher altitudes forced cattle 
and sheep to the lowlands, necessitating 
feeding. Prices were firm and un- 
chan California buyers being quoted 
on ag following basis: red bran and 
mill-run $36.50@87 ton, blended bran 
and mill-run $37@387.50, white bran and 
mill-run $37.50@38, and middlings $47@ 
49, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Utah 
and Idaho dealers were quoted: red bran 
and mill-run $31, blended bran and mill- 
run $32, white bran and mill-run $33, 
and middlings $44@45, car lots, f.o.b., 


Ogden. 

Portland.—Millfeed was firmer last 
week, with $27 ton bid for mill-run in 
car lots at the close. None of the local 
mills have any accumulation, and coun- 
try mills are not offering to sell at cur- 
rent prices. Montana feed is not being 
shipped this way at present. 


CANADA 


Montreal.—There was a strong demand 
from all points last week for bran, shorts 
and middlings. Mill stocks were low, 
and orders for middlings were accepted 
only for small quantities. Shorts were 
more plentiful, and bran could be had 
by the car lot. A further advance in 
prices is expected. Buyers in New Eng- 
land were inquiring for fair quantities. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations, car 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, Oct. 
12: bran, $33.25 ton; shorts, $35.25; mid- 
dlings, $45.25. At Fort William: bran, 
$26; shorts, $28; middlings, $38. 


Toronto.—Mills reported an _ active 
trade in millfeed last week. There 
seemed to be an improvement in the 
amount of available supplies, due to in- 
creased production, No change was 
made in prices. Quotations, Oct. 13: 
bran $33 ton, shorts $35 and middlings 
$45, in jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, 
Ontario points, spot cash terms. 


Winnipeg—Bran and shorts were in 
good demand last week, and prices were 
well maintained. A cold snap in west- 
ern Canada brought in a good deal of 
buying, particularly of shorts. With 
mills grinding more than usual during 
the summer, it was thought that stocks 
would accumulate, but demand, while 
not aggressive, was sufficient to keep 
them moving. Quotations, Oct. 13, basis 
in store, Fort William or Port Arthur: 
Manitoba points, bran $28 ton, shorts 
$80; Saskatchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; 
Alberta, bran $29, shorts $31; British 
Columbia, bran $29@81, shorts $31@33; 
Pacific Coast, bran $32@34, shorts $34 
@36. 
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BAixeD FEEDS _ 


Atlanta.—Mixed feed bookings last 
week were the heaviest in two or three 
months, larger buyers placing orders for 
needs up to 60 and 90 days. Mills in the 
Southeast were operating at about 75 
per cent of capacity. Prices showed no 
important changes. Quotations, Oct. 13, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse feed $44 
@45 ton, second grade $40@41, lower 
grades $34@35; best grade chicken feed 
$54@55, lower grades $48@49; best 
grade dairy feed $50@51, lower grades 
$41@42. 


Memphis.—Buying of mixed feed last 
week was only for current needs, but 
mills reported volume larger than a 
year ago. Unusually mild weather has 
helped late pasturage and favored late 
forage crops, thereby lessening needs of 
feeders, but the short grain yield causes 
optimism over the outlook, as frost will 
necessitate better buying when it comes. 
There is only normal buying of dairy 
and poultry feeds. 


* 


Nashville—Demand for mixed feeds 
improved last week, dairy feeds being 
most active. The market was $1 higher 
on some grades of poultry and dairy 
feeds. Buyers were anxious to make 
moderate contracts at old prices. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 13: poultry scratch feed, 
100-lb bags, Nashville mills, $44@50 ton; 
poultry mash feeds, $55@72; dairy feeds, 
$37@50; horse feeds, $36@47. 


St. Louis.—Mixed feeds were in only 
fair demand last week. Farmers were 
busy with fall work, and distributors 
were not inclined to lay in stocks be- 
yond their needs. Scattered lots for 
prompt shipment to care for depleted 
stocks were about the only sales made. 
Prices continued high, buyers holding off 
for a decline. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Oct. 13, at $50 ton, high 
grade horse feed $42, and scratch feed 
$49. 


Chicago.—Demand for mixed feeds 
was active last week, and manufactur- 
ers reported shipping directions as very 
satisfactory. Most of the current busi- 
ness was for near-by shipment, although 
some sales were made for deferred. 
Dairy feeds moved best, but poultry 
feeds also were in fair request. On Oct. 
13 24 per cent dairy feeds were quoted 
at $46@47 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds 
$44@46, and mash feeds $60@62. 


Montreal.—There was a good demand 
last week for mixed feeds throughout 
the province of Quebec, and prices con- 


tinued firm. Quotations, Oct. 11, Mont- 
real rate points: barley meal, $45.25 ton; 
oat moulee, $47.25; mixed moulee, $47.25. 


Toronto.—There was an active demand 
last week for all lines of mixed feeds, 
and prices were steady. Quotations, Oct. 
13: oat chop $47 ton, oat and barley chop 
$50, crushed oats $47, corn meal $48@ 
50, feed wheat $46, oat feed $27, chick 
feed $66, mixed car lots, net cash, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—There was a fair local 
demand for cottonseed meal: last week. 
but foreign inquiry was very slow and 
exports were negligible. Foreign de- 
mand for cottonseed cake was good, 
however, 2,200 tons and 3,218 bags leav- 
ing this port; 3,218 to Hamburg, 1,100 
to Aalborg, 1,100 to Vejle and 100 to 
Copenhagen. Cotton Exchange quota- 
tions, Oct. 11: 8 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $43@43.50 ton; hulls, sound qual- 
ity, $10, delivered." 


Atlanta.—Coitonseed supplies are still 
rather short as are meal, cake and hulls, 
with the result that prices are firm. 
Mills, however, are quoting future deliv- 
ery orders for meal at $1.50@2 lower 
than spot shipments. Quotations, Oct 
13, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent meal, $38 
ton, spot shipment; 8 per cent, obtain- 
able as yet only from Mississippi Valley 
mills, $40@42, spot shipment; hulls, 
sacked $10.50@11.50, bulk $7.50@8.50. 


Kansas City—Good demand, coupled 
with light offerings and a wave of ex- 
port buying, put the price of cottonseed 
meal up about $2.50 last week. There 
were several round lot sales. Quota- 
tion, Oct. 13, $50.40 ton. 


Omaha.—Cottonseed meal quotations, 
Oct. 13, car lots, f.o.b., Omaha: 43 per 
cent protein, fine size $50.60 ton, pea 
size $51.60; cold pressed cake, $41.50; ton 
lots, $3 more. 


Memphis.—Cottonseed meal was firm 
and advancing last week with mills offer- 
ing sparingly. Seed prices reached $45 
ton in the hill sections early in the week, 
but reacted to $42 when movement in- 
creased. Practically nothing better than 
41 per cent grade was turned out. On 
Oct. 13, prices advanced to the highest 
of the season, with buyers sufficiently 
plentiful to take all offerings. Quota- 
tions erratic, but 41 per cent sold at $44 
@45 ton, Memphis basis, and 43 per cent 
$2 more. Hulls were in fair demand. 
loose selling at $8@9 ton. 


Chicago.—Cottonseed meal continued 
to gain last week. Offerings were light, 
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and demand fairly active. On Oct. 18 
43 per cent was quoted at $51.50 ten, 
Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal was quiet 
last week. Consumers were slow to place 
orders, and the general tone of the mar- 
ket was unsatisfactory. Quotations, Oct. 
13: 43 per cent protein, $51.50 ton; 41 
per cent, $49. 


Milwaukee.— Cottonseed meal settled 
last week and closed unchanged at the 
same prices as a year ago. Demand was 
very good, but the supply was limited. 
Quotation, Oct. 13, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$42.50@50.80 ton. 


Buffalo—Demand for cottonseed meal 
continued light last week. Buyers are 
holding off, looking for lower prices. 
Quotations advanced $2 on 41 per cent 
and $1 on 43 per cent. On Oct. 13, 
$51.50 was asked for 41 per cent, and 
$54.40 for 43 per cent. 


Minneapolis—Demand for cottonseed 
meal was good last week. On Oct. 16, 
43 per cent protein meal was quoted 
$53.50 ton, basis Minneapolis. 


HOMINY FEED 


Memphis.—There was little demand last 
week for corn offal, but a few cars of 
corn bran were sold at $35 ton. Offers 
were scarce, and additional ones 50c 
higher. Hominy feed was dull and 
scarce, and quoted the same as bran. 


Atlanta.—Dry weather has improved 
demand for hominy feed, bookings last 
week being the best this season, with 
most orders for current or near future 
wants. Offerings continue rather light, 
and stocks are low. Prices averaged $44 
ton, f.o.b., Atlanta, on Oct. 13. 


Evansville—Demand for hominy feed 
continued light last week, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations, Oct. 13: flake, 
$1.80 per 50-lb sack; pearl, $2.50 per 
100-lb sack; grits, $2.50. 


Omaha.—Hominy feed quotations, Oct. 
13: white $32 ton, yellow $32; ton lots, 
$3 more. 

Nashville——Sales of hominy feed were 
light last week. Farmers are beginning 
to feed new crop corn, and this dimin 
ishes demand. Quotation, Oct. 13, $37.50 
@38 ton. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for hom- 
iny feed was only fair last week, and 
prices remained firm. Offerings were 
light. Foreign demand was very slow. 
Quotation, Oct. 11, $2.08 per 100 lbs. 

Baltimore.—Uominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was quiet and barely 
steady last week, being quoted, Oct. 13, 
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at $40 ton in 100-lb sacks for either 
prompt or deferred shipment. 


Chicago.—Hominy feed was slow last 
week. On Oct. 13 it was quoted at 
$32.50@33.50 ton, Chicago. 

Philadelphia—Hominy feed ruled firm 
last week, with demand absorbing the 
limited offerings. Quotation, Oct. 13, $41 
@42 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 


Milwaukee.—Hominy feed declined last 
week as the cash corn market dropped, 
closing 50c@$1 below the previous one. 
Demand was good, and production about 
unchanged. Quotation, Oct. 13, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $34@34.50 ton. 


Buffalo—Demand for hominy feed 
continued slow last week, and offerings 
light. Closing quotation, Oct. 13, white 
and yellow $37.50 ton, sacked, Buffalo 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Kansas City—The price of dried but- 
termilk was unchanged last week, sales 
consisting of small, routine orders. 
Quotations, Oct. 13: car lots, 6¥2c lb; 
lel. Te. - 

Chicago.—There was some inquiry last 
week for dried buttermilk, but the mar- 
ket was not active. Old contracts are 
being cleaned up satisfactorily, and 
prospects are good for improved demand 
in the near future. On Oct. 13 it was 
quoted at 64%2,@6%c lb, car lots, Chi- 
cago, and 7@7%¢e, l.c.l. 

Evansville—Dried buttermilk is im- 
proving steadily with the advance of the 
season. There was no change in the 
price last week. On Oct. 13, semisolid, 
in barrel lots, was quoted at $4.25 per 
100 Ibs. 

St. Paul.—Dried buttermilk was quiet 
last week, with prices unchanged and 
no demand. Quotations, Oct. 15, 6c 
Ib, car lots; 7c, l.c.l, 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Atlanta.—Demand for gluten meal 
and feed was slow last week, but prices 
were firm. Offerings were light, and 
buyers’ stocks low. Quotations, Oct. 13, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: gluten feed, sacked, 
$48.50@49 ton; gluten meal, sacked, $55 
@55.50. 

Chicago.—A fairly active demand was 
reported last week for gluten feed and 
meal, with the latter advancing in price. 
Gluten feed was quoted, Oct. 13, at 
$39.65 ton, Chicago, and meal at $49.65. 

Milwaukee.—Supplies of gluten feed 
are practically unobtainable, as the mar- 
ket is sold far in advance. Prices were 
unchanged last week. Gluten meal re- 
mained the same. Quotations, Oct. 13, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee: gluten feed, $39.65 ton; 
gluten meal, $47.65. 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week, un- 
der moderate offerings, was stili quoted, 
Oct. 13, at $45.80 ton for October ship- 
ment and $45.55 for November, in 100- 
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Ib sacks, with trading light and confined 
mostly to the deferred shipment. Gluten 
meal was unchanged and slow at $52.30 
for October and $53.55 for November. 
in 100-lb sacks, with sales restricted to 
a few cars for the later delivery. 


Buffalo—Demand for October and 
November shipment of gluten feed and 
meal continued excellent last week, quo- 
tations advancing $2. On Oct. 13, glu- 
ten feed was quoted at $43.50 ton, Buf- 
falo, with meal at $53.55. Bulk feed was 
firm at $40.90. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—A feature of the screen- 
ings market is the comparative scarcity 
of light-weight feed. The bulk of the 
receipts are fairly heavy in weight and, 
although offerings are liberal, there 
seems to be enough day-to-day inquiry 
to prevent accumulation or weakening in 
prices. Dust is quoted at $5@7 ton, 
25-lb screenings $10.50@11, refuse $11@ 
11.50, seeds $12.50@13, and good coun- 
try run screenings $18@13.50. Mill oats 
are moving freely on the basis of 27c bu 
for 30-lb and 82c for 32-lb. 

Toronto.—There was a fair business 
in screenings last week, and the price 
advanced $2. On Oct. 13 recleaned 
standard screenings were quoted at $25 
ton, track, bay ports. 

Winnipeg.——Trading in screenings was 
light last week, but although supplies in- 
creased, prices remained steady. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 18, $5 ton for shut-offs, and 
$20 for standard recleaned. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Chicago.—Offerings of brewers’ dried 
grains were very scarce last week, and 
the market was strong. On Oct. 13 they 
were quoted at $34@35 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—There is only a nominal 
market on brewers’ dried grains, since 
output is sold far in advance. Supplies 
are unavailable. Quotation, Oct. 13, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35.50@36 ton. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Reground oat feed contin- 
ued strong last week, with a good de- 
mand. On Oct. 13 it was quoted at 
$12.50@13.50 ton, Chicago. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Atlanta.—Milis are producing little 
alfalfa meal, and offerings are low, but 
sufficient to take care of current demand. 
Price tendency is upward. Quotations, 
Oct. 13, f.o.b.,. Atlanta: No. 1, sacked, 
$35.50@386 ton; No, 2, sacked, $33.50@34. 

Omaha.—Alfalfa meal quotations, Oct. 
13, car lots, f.o.b.. Omaha: medium 
ground, choice, $28 ton; No. 1, $26; No. 
2, $22; ton lots, $3 more. 

Memphis.—Consumers of alfalfa meal 
are filling their needs from purchases 
made some time ago, so are showing lit- 


tle interest in the firmness of the market. 
No. 1 on Oct. 138 was quoted at $30 ton. 
Receipts. very light and new business 
poor. 

St. Louis—No. 2 alfalfa meal was 
quoted, Oct. 13, in secondhand sacks 
at $24.50 ton; No. 1, $28; choice, $30. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Feeding tankage quotations, 
Oct. 13, car lots, f.o.b.. Omaha: 60 per 
cent protein $75 ton, ton lots $5 more; 
meat and bone scrap $75, ton lots $5 
more. 


SOY BEAN MEAL 


Minneapolis.—Oriental soy bean meal, 
for December-May shipment, is quoted 
at $54 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. This feed tests 43 per cent 


protein. 
HAY 


Minneapolis.—Receipts of hay at Min- 
neapolis-Duluth for the last month have 
been unusually light, due probably to 
the fact that farmers have been busy in 
the fields. Rains also have interrupted 
the movement. Prices have advanced, 
and are holding firm. The crop in the 
Northwest, and throughout the country 
in general, was light, but pasturage is 
good and demand temporarily is light. 
Dealers do not anticipate low prices on 
hay this winter. 


MOLASSES 


Minneapolis.—Good demand continued 
last week for molasses. The 1928-29 
crop virtually has been sold, buyers con- 
tracting well into next year. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 16: $37.10 ton, in bbls, basis 
Minneapolis; 9%2c gallon, bulk, f.o.b., 
New Orleans. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Minneapolis—Good demand existed 
for dried beet pulp last week, and the 
market was strong. Quotation, Oct. 16, 
f.o.b., track, Minneapolis, $33 ton. 


Toronto.—Recent rains have held up 
shipment of buckwheat, and it is stili 
scarce. On Oct. 13 the quotation for 
good quality was unchanged at 75@78c 
bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is be- 
ginning to come into the market and 
sells slowly, the quotation on Oct. 13 
being $3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 


oS! 





Omaha.—Linseed meal quotations, Oct. 
13, car lots, f.o.b., Omaha: 34 per cent 
protein, fine $58.60 ton, pea size $59.60; 
ton lots, $4 more. 
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OATMEAL | 


Toronto.—Business in cereal Products 
was inactive last week. There was diff. 
culty in obtaining milling quality oat; 
and high prices make the outlook fo; 
export business anything but bright 
Quotations, Oct. 13: rolled oats $7.7 
bbl, in 90-Ib jute bags, mixed cars, les 
10c bbl for cash; straight cars, delivered 
on track, $7.40; oatmeal, in 98-]b jute 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats, 


Montreal.—Demand for rolled oats was 
fairly good last week, with prices firm 
and unchanged at $3.80 per 90-lb bag 
delivered to wholesale grocers. ; 


Winnipeg.—Domestic demand for oat- 
meal was good last week, but business 
was curtailed by the difficulty in pro- 
curing good oats. Practically nothing 
was done in export, as shippers cannot 
locate the right grades in sufficient) 
large quantities. Receipts are increas. 
ing daily, but the higher grades are no 
more plentiful. Quotations, Oct. 13. 


‘ rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.60; oat- 


meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Buffalo.—There was a fairly active de- 
mand for rolled oats last week, and a 
fair business was transacted. Closing 
quotations, Oct. 13, 90’s: Buffalo, $2.64; 
Rochester, $2.69. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal was in mod- 
erate request and steady last week, due 
to small supplies. Quotations, Oct. 13: 
ground, $3.25 per 100-Ib jute sack; 
rolled, $3 per 90-lb jute sack. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Oct. 16 at $2.30 per 90 Ibs. 


oS 


Toronto.—Ontario oats last week ad- 
vanced 5c bu and rye 3c. Western oats 
were arriving at bay ports. The market 
was fairly active, and would have been 
more so if grain were not so scarce. 
Quotations, Oct. 13: Ontario oats 50@ 
55c bu, car lots, country points, accord- 
ing to freights; barley 65@70c, rye $1@ 
1.05; No. 8 Canadian western oats 63c, 
track, bay ports; No. 2 feeds, 57@58c. 


oS 
INDIAN WHEAT CROP DAMAGED 
Wasuineton, D.' C.—Heavy _ floods 


have caused a partial failure of the 
wheat crop in India, according to cables 
received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is expected that 
production this year will be about 2, 
000,000 tons (75,000,000 bus) less than 
usual. As a result of this shortage in 
the native wheat crop, it is estimated 
that no wheat will be exported from 
India this year and that it will even be 
necessary to import a considerable quan- 
tity. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was steady last 
week, and there was a particularly good 
demand for hard winters. Springs and 
the limite] offerings of soft wheat also 
were readily sold. Several cargoes, 
estimated at around 1,500,000 bus, are 
coming here from Duluth for elevators. 
A fair amount of Pacific Coast white 
wheat is also being received, but it ap- 
plies on old contracts. Trading basis, 
Oct, 13: No. 1 red 32@33c over Decem- 
ber, No. 2 red 30@32c over, No. 8 red 
20@28e over; No. 1 hard 21%2@8%ec over, 
No. 2 hard %@l1%c over, 3 hard 1@2c 
under; No. 1 dark northern 2@4c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 1@2c over, No. 1 
northern 1@8c over. Sales made late 
in the week: No. 8 red $1.34 bu, No. 4 
red $1.34; No. 2 hard $1.1612@1.18%, 
No. 3 hard $1.144,@1.15, No. 4 hard 
$1.09; No. 2 northern $1.18, No. 4 north- 
ern $1.09, No. 5 northern $1.06. 


Minneapolis—Wheat receipts are in 
excess of current trade needs, and pre- 
miums, especially on the less desirable 
grades, are weakening. There is a world 
of good wheat offered here that the mills 
would like to have, but storage facilities 
are taxed to the limit. The terminals 
are filled, so that buyers are taking only 
such wheat as they can readily handle. 
The present trading basis is 14@20c bu 
over December for 14 per cent protein, 
depending upon the territory from which 
the wheat was shipped, and its test 
weight and moisture content; 9@16c over 
for 13% per cent; 7@12c over for 13 
per cent; 2@6c over for 12% per cent; 
2 under to 2c over for 12 per cent; 2c 
under to option price for 114 per cent. 
Terminal elevator companies ask De- 
cember price for 12 per cent wheat, 4c 
over for 124% per cent and 8c over for 
13 per cent. 

Based on the close, Oct. 16, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 91le bu, No. 1 
northern 90c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 98c, No. 1 northern 92c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 89c, No. 
l northern 88c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 77c, No. 1 northern 7é6c. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 13 
was $1.1014@1.34%%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.10%,@1.14%. No. 1 dark closed 
Oct. 16 at $1.105%@1.382%, and No. 1 
northern $1.1054@1.12%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 13 
was 954,c@$1.21\%, and of No. 1 durum 
941,c@$1.02%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Oct. 16 at 97c@$1.20, and No. 1 durum 
at 96c@$1.01. 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and . 


Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Oct. 13, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 37,352 39,073 21,260 27,907 
Duluth ...... 41,516 52,779 13,958 31,536 
Totals ..... 78,868 91,852 35,218 59,443 
Winnipeg—Demand for cash wheat 


was not quite so brisk last week. A 
Scarcity of tonnage on the lakes partly 
accounted for the lull, but smaller ex- 
ports of high grade wheat were respon- 
sible in some degree. Heavy receipts of 
the lower grades had a depressing ef- 
fect early in the week, but importers 

ame quite good buyers of Nos. 5, 6 
and feed, and the spreads on these ad- 
vanced considerably. Exporters say 
they are doing a fairly active business 
in feed wheat abroad, and millers in 
Europe apparently are finding the qual- 
ity of that grade good enough to mix 
with the higher ones. It is cheap at 50c 
under No. 1 northern. Millers were fair- 
ly active buyers as the result of better 
domestic flour trade, but their purchases 
affected Nos. 2 and 3 northern and No. 
4 wheat. About 30,000,000 bus wheat 
arrived at the lakehead terminals last 
week, and the limited storage space at 
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the eastern end of the lakes is tying up 
a number of vessels, which is reacting 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, where 
steamer space is very scarce. Fort Wil- 
liam price for No. 1 northern at the 
close of trading, Oct. 13, was $1.23, bu. 


Duluth—The heavy receipts and of- 
ferings of wheat were well absorbed up 
to near the end of the week. Choice 
spring offerings were mainly taken by 
mill buyers. Limitation of elevator buy- 
ing slowed up the export grades. Close, 
Oct. 18: No. 1 dark, $1.124,@1.30% bu; 
No. 2 dark, $1.1114@1.28%; No. 3 dark, 
$1.0944@1.264%,; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.104%,@1.284%. The pulling out of 
durum buyers virtually left the market 
stagnant, and many cars were carried 
over unsold. Amber was scarce. Some 
ordinary was sold to elevators to store; 
otherwise, this was flat, while the off 
grades dragged. Smutty and damaged 
only moved at wide discounts. Premi- 
ums were cut and discounts widened in 
spots. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 





——Amber durum ~—-Durum—, 
. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
6... 103% @121% 102% @121% 111% 111% 
8... 103% @121% 102% @121% 111% 111% 
9... 102% @120% 100% @120% 110% 110% 
10... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 
11... 1015 @119% 100% @119% 109% 1095 
12... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 
13... 1005 @118% 995 @118% 108% 108% 

Kansas City.—Influenced principally 
by the futures, cash wheat was about 3c 
lower at the close of last week than in 
the previous one. Demand was very 
fair, although only the better grades of 
milling wheat seem to be wanted, the 
poorer types being difficult to sell. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 13: hard winter wheat, No. 
1 $1.10@1.29 bu, No. 2 $1.08@1.28, No. 3 
$1.04@1.26, No. 4 $1.01@1.24; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.35@1.36, No. 2 $1.3414@1.35%,, 
No. 3 $1.21@1.31, No. 4 $1.19@1.29. 

St. Louis.—Bright, starchy milling 
types of soft wheat were in good de- 
mand last week. Good wheat was scarce, 
but there was practically no demand for 
damaged No. 3 or lower grades. Offer- 
ings of hard wheat were cleaned up 
fairly well, with elevator interests the 
principal buyers. Receipts were 626 
cars, against 561 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Oct. 13: No. 1 red $1.50 
bu, No. 2 red $1.49@1.50; No. 1 hard 
$1.174%,@1.18%, No. 2 hard $1.16@1.17, 
No. 3 hard $1.14. 


Toledo.—Receipts of wheat decreased 
last week. Considerable low grade was 
received, fit only for feed. Some of it 
carried a big discount. Prices showed 
a tendency to decline with Chicago fu- 
tures. On Oct. 11 the bid for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, was $1.46 bu, 291,c 
over Chicago December. 


Nashville—There was little change 
last week in the wheat situation. Mills 
were making moderate purchases. Most 
of the grain was coming from west of 
the Mississippi River. Receipts for 10 
days were 41 cars, compared with 31 a 
year ago. The general tone of soft 
wheat continued strong. On Oct. 13 No. 
2 red, with bill, was quoted at $1.59@ 
1.64 bu. 


Atlanta.—Wheat offerings were mod- 
erate last week, and bookings light. 
However, a fairly brisk call was report- 
ed from southeastern mills for soft 
wheat, although most large mills had 
liberal supplies. Demand was better 
than usual for western wheat. Prices 
were unchanged, averaging $1.66@1.67 
bu, Oct. 18, f.o.b., Atlanta, for No. 2 
red, with bill. 


Seattle—North Pacific Coast soft and 
western white wheat and Big Bend blue- 
stem advanced 3c last week, largely on 
account of the continued holding policy 
of farmers and good milling demand on 
the coast and from the Central West. 
Exporters were also in the market for 
parcel shipments. Quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, 30 days’ delivery, coast, Oct. 11: 
soft white, $1.23 bu; western white, $1.22; 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.13; 


western red, $1.14; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.48. 


Ogden.—Averaging over 50 carloads of 
wheat daily, receipts at Ogden terminal 
elevators showed a slight increase last 
week. Open-air storage is being used by 
several Ogden mills, temporary shelters 
being built. Considerable grain is being 
diverted to California elevators, owing 
to congested conditions at Ogden and 
at country elevators. Most of the grain 
received, however, is being stored for 
farmers who are holding for higher prices. 
Quotations: No. 2 soft white $1.02@1.06 
bu, No. 2 northern spring 81@85c, No. 2 
hard winter 85@87c, and No. 2 dark 
hard winter 88@9lc, milling-in-transit 
billing, freight paid to Ogden. 


Portland.—Buying for eastern ship- 
ment keeps the wheat market generally 
above an export basis, but a number of 
parcel lots were sold to Europe last 
week. No full cargo business was re- 
ported. Farmers, who have been strong 
holders up to this time, are showing 
more willingness to release their wheat. 
Cash quotations at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change at the close of the week: Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.46 bu; soft white, 
$1.21; western white, $1.20; western red, 
$1.13; hard winter, $1.12; northern 
spring, $1.11. 

San Francisco—Wheat was fairly 
steady last week, with light offerings 
from the country. Quotations, Oct. 12, 
basis 100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: 
No. 2 hard white, $2.20; No. 1 soft west- 
ern white, $2.15; feed, $2.10. 


Milwaukee—Wheat prices declined 
last week, mixed and red winter drop- 
ping 5c, while durum and hard winter 
closed 6c lower. There was a good de- 
mand for new crop wheat. fferings 
were increased materially. Receipts to- 
taled 157 cars, against 80 the previous 
week and 16 last year. Quotations, Oct. 
13: No. 1 hard winter, $1.16@1.18 bu; 
No. 1 red winter, $1.44@1.46; No. 1 
mixed, $1.15@1.16; No. 1 durum, 98@ 
99c. 


Buffalo—There was little shifting in 
wheat last week. Business was slow, 
but traders feel that in the coming week 
a higher level of prices will prevail. Re- 
ceipts were 9,317,775 bus by lake and 
22,500 by rail. 


New York.—Wheat moved in an er- 
ratic fashion last week. The government 
crop report was interpreted as bearish, 
and hedging operations from the North- 
west also were a source of pressure. 
Cash grain quotations, Oct. 11: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.634%, bu; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.313,; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.3144; No. 
2 northern Manitoba in bond, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.34%; No. 2 amber durum, f.o.b., 
New York, $1.234%,; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., New York, $1.11. 


Baltimore.—Cash No, 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Oct. 13 was 
1%4,c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand light and _ stocks, 
nearly 12 times more domestic than Ca- 
nadian, showing a decrease of 4,000 bus. 
Closing prices, Oct. 13, all based on No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, domestic: spot, 
$1.373, bu; October, $1.373,; November, 
$1.38%. New southern wheat by boat, 
on grade, garlicky, domestic: No. 2, 
$1.363,; No. 3, $1.833,; No. 4, $1.30%; 
No. 5, $1.273%,. Sales of graded stock 
of new southern were limited, and no 
bag lots were received. Smutty wheat 
was scarce. The movement of new south- 
ern wheat from first hands is apparently 
over. Exports were 118,790 bus, all Ca- 
nadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat last 
week, 147,194 bus; stock, 246,416. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat sold slowly last 
week, and with more favorable crop re- 
ports the market ruled weak and 3¥,c 
lower. On Oct. 13, No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, was quoted at $1.33@1.35 bu, 
car lots, in export elevator. 


Toronto.—As far as Ontario mills are 
concerned there is not much doing in 
winter wheat, for the reason that the 
grain is scarce and dear. Deliveries are 
light, and pool and other dealers’ prices 
for their stocks are higher than millers 
can pay. There was an advance of 5@ 
10c during the week. Quotations, Oct. 
13: best quality, in farmers’ wagonloads 
at mill doors in the country, $1.20 bu; 
car lots, country points, $1.30. Western 
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spring declined about 6c. Quotations, 
Oct. 18: No. 2 northern, $1.19, bu, c.i.f., 
bay ports; No. 3, $1.09. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Oct. 13, and the 
closing prices on Oct. 15, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 384%.@41\%4c, 87%4@ 
393,c; No. 2 rye, 943,c@$1.054%,, 931,@ 
99¥4c; barley, 52@68c, 50@66c. 

Chicago.—Cash oats were in fair re- 
quest last week, but receipts graded low. 
only a small percentage being No. 2. 
No. 2 white were quoted at 4444,@44%c 
bu, No. 8 white 4144,@42%4c and No. 4 
white 381,@41%4c. Cash rye was in de- 
mand, but receipts were light, and only 
a small amount graded Nos. 1 and 2. 
No. 2 was quoted around $1.0642@1.06% 
bu. It was reported that around 1,000,- 
000 bus were coming here from Duluth 
to go into local elevators. 


Duluth—There were hardly enough 
oats arriving here and offered last week 
to make a market. Most of the limited 
cars met sale through elevator channels, 
as feeders showed little interest. Sev- 
eral moderate sized cargoes were sent 
east. No. 3 white on track closed, Oct. 
13, at 89@39%,c bu, a 1%%c decline for 
the week. Houses specializing in barley 
cared for the offerings in order to keep 
the market cleared of supplies. Heavy 
and choice malting were easy to sell at 
top prices, but there was no market for 
the lower type. Closing prices ranged 
51@59c bu. Demand for rye slackened. 
Buyers backed away from the heavy 
ergotty stuff. The .5 per cent ergotty 
closed at 6c under Duluth December, the 
1 per cent 10c and the 2 per cent 18c 
under. 

Milwaukee.—Cash grains were lower 
last week, with rye leading with a drop 
of 5%4,c. Barley was 4@8c lower and 
oats was 24%4c. There was a good de- 
mand for all grains, but the increased 
movement caused the drop. Choice dry 
rye was wanted, but the inferior and 
damaged grades moved slowly. .A good 
shipping demand was created for oats 
by the recent decline. Feed barley was 
slow, but other varieties were wanted. 
Receipts of barley totaled 377 cars, 
against 281 the week before and 130 last 
year. Oats receipts were 109 cars, 
against 103 the previous week and 165 
a year ago. Rye receipts were 72 cars, 
compared with 20 the week before and 
10 last year. Quotations, Oct. 13: No. 
2 rye, $1.07@1.09 bu; No. 3 white oats, 
41Y¥,@42'%,c; malting barley, 60@72c. 

Buffalo.—There was little change in 
barley last week, no sales being reported. 
Receipts were 3,317,775 bus by lake and 
24,500 by rail. Receipts of oats were 
light, 219,020 bus by lake and 121,000 
by rail. Demand for good test weights 
was fair, but light weights were not 
wanted. No change is expected in the 
near future. Closing quotations, Phila- 
delphia basis: No. 2 white, 521,@58c bu; 
No. 3 white, 50@51¥%c; No. 4 white, 48 
@50c. ¢ 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Oct. 13: No. 
2 white, domestic, 52@58c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 4914, @5lc. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for oats im- 
proved last week, with abundant offer- 
ings, and prices were somewhat lower. 
Small lot buyers were plentiful. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 13: No. 2 white, 50@501,c 
bu; No. 3 white, 4814,@49c. 


Philadelphia—Oats sold slowly last 
week, and prices eased off ¥%c.- Offer- 
ings were fairly liberal. On Oct. 18 No. 
2 white were quoted at 531,@571,%c bu. 


San Francisco—Barley was fairly 
steady last week, with offerings light. 
Quotations, Oct. 12, basis 100’s, sacked, 
delivered, San Francisco: feed, $1.65; 
grading, $1.70; choice, $1.85. 


Winnipeg.—Barley demand revived 
last week. German restrictions on 
United States barley have had a bullish 
effect, and resulted in fair sales of Ca- 
nadian barley abroad. There have been 
reports of resales of Canadian barley 
from New York. Oats trade is being 
curtailed by the lack of high quality 
grain. Rye trade is very dead. ota- 
tions, Oct. 13: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats 57c bu, No. 3 Canadian western 
barley 7154c, and No. 2 Canadian west- 
he rye $1.02, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
iam. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec. March Dec. May 
Bevtave 118% 122% 113% 119% 
Bpepacee 116% 121 112% 118% 
—. RATS 117 121% 113 118% 
| Pere 117% 121% 112% 118% 
Wosccves 115% 120% 112% 118% 
ee 115% 120% 111% 117% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Oct, Dec. May Dec. May 
Be vceve 112% 119 117% 124% 
 SeEEe 110% 117% 115% 122% 
| ae 111 118 116% 124 
BBecnevde 111 ——. |. woe egebe 
WB ccces 110% 117 115% 123% 
Bisa cic 0 ey er 
Seattle 
Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
Oct. 9.. 116% 121% Oct. 12.. ....56 wosee 
Oct. 10.. 113% 120% Oct. 13..114 121 
Oct. 11 114% 121 Oct, 15..113% 120% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
| Perea 121% 119% 100% 102% 
Wacvces 118% 117% 98% 101 
BBcvcees 119% 118% 99% 102% 
BZ cvece 119% 117% 98% 101% 
BBs kcusa 118% 117% 98% 101% 
BOvecces 118% 117% 98% 101% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Nov. Feb. 
arr 138 138% 117% 118 
BWaeccces 135% 136% BLIGH sce 
BE ccece 135% 135% Holiday 
BBvccces 135% 135% 115% 116% 
BBccccce 136% 135% 116% 117% 
Besevene 135% em 0—té«t BO 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Oct. Dec March Dec. May 
Biccecs 81% 84% 75% 80 
hice o00 80% 82% 13% 78% 
Bheccuse 80% SB #8 eves 8 ewese 
BBsccecs 80% 82% 13% 79 
BB ccese 79% 81% 12% 11% 
| ee 79% 82 12% 78 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec March Dec. May 
Diccser 43% 44% 39% 42% 
BW. cseoes 42% 44% 39% 42% 
Bd eccecce 42% 44% 39% 42% 
BB wccvce 42% 44% 39% 42% 
BB. ccee 42 44 39% 42 
Besescar 42% 43% 38% 41% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec. March Dec. May 
| Peers 105% 107% 99% 102% 
ere 103% 105 98 100% 
Bh cccce 103% 105 98% 101% 
Basovese 103% 105 97% 101% 
BBccvcce 102% 104 96% 100% 
| Pee 101% 103% 95% 99% 
FLAXSEED : 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Oct Oct Dec. Oct Dec 
Srccces 225 225% 227 227 
WO. ccece 221% 222% 223 222 
» > rere 220% 222 223% 223 
BBv coves 222% 224 225% 224% 
WB. vcoes 223 224% 227% 225% 
| 223 224% 226 225 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 13, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ... 1,452 1,391 14,5696 16,097 
Kansas City... 2,060 1,140 3,840 3,740 
Philadelphia .. 200 240 ‘ee a 
Baltimore .... 716 422 aes “s 
Milwaukee 1 2 2 2 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
c— Week ending——, July 1, 1928, to 
Oct. 6 — 29 Oct. 6, 1928 
55,000 
Semmeete into “‘penmes mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


—— Week ending—, July 1, 1928, to 





Oct. 6 Sept. 29 Oct. 6, 1928 
639,000 561,000 5,921,000 
Barley Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1927 and 1926 (000’s 
omitted): 





Acres - Bushel 

1928 1926 1927 1928 
Illinois ....... 680 12,710 13,364 20,060 
Wisconsin .... 725 17,974 21,390 26,825 
Minnesota ..... 1,971 32,675 43,800 59,130 
North Dakota. 2,029 21,050 42,406 51,740 
South Dakota... 1,416 7,858 $32,670 31,435 
| EEL 139 4,144 5,676 5,977 
Colorado ...... 616 6,672 10,032 14,476 
California ..... 1,083 32,400 27,335 33,032 
Other states .. 3,584 55,699 67,719 107,918 





U. States ...12,248 191,182 264,392 350,595 








Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shi its, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers afloat at the principal markets of the United 
for the week ending Oct. 13, in barrels States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 13, 1928, and Oct. 15, 1927, as reported to 

Receipts Shipment Stock the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
1928 1037 1928 s987 1938 1937 Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
8 ee oe 





United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 


Minneapolis .. 3 13 272 Canadian 

Kansas City... 26 18 175 202 7-American— -—In bond—, 
Chicago ...... 243 282 141 161 oe xe Oct. 13 Oct. 15 Oct. 13 Oct. 15 
New York .... 310 260 85 150 396 306 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Philadelphia . 36 68 30 62 79 80 ,. arr 129,752 88,990 11,152 6,196 
Baltimore .... 20 35 3 10 oe °.0 Errore 3,929 2,438 120 405 
Milwaukee ... 57 64 1 7 eo» s* COPM oc ccvcce 3,292 20,637 — ves 
Duluth-Sup. .. 146 193 175 187 196 213 Barley ...... 10,136 6,055 1,814 717 
*Nashville ... oe _ 57 45 GOte ccsscces 17,584 26,695 466 48 

*Figures for 10 days. Flaxseed .... 1,447 3,470 1 








United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Oct. 13: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 


Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Oct. 13, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 




















1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 Baltimore ..2,863 21 186 3 210 
Minneapolis .. 115 118 35 63 22,089 Boston ..... os 33 1s: 
Kansas City.. 306 144 174 298 1231,655 Buffalo .....5, 425 214 1,949 416954 
Chicago ..... 5301,276 931 901 .. .. Afloat .... 458 ... 244 ... | 667 
New York ... 32 27 2 nt 23 69 Chicago eee 11,523 2,468 8,451 778 1,149 
Philadelphia . ae 59 3 4 7 69 6 202 21 40 7 44 
Baltimore .... 14 12 bs ~v 22 24 Duluth . 23,877 eee 550 1,908 1,431 
Milwaukee ... 34 71 22 265 .. .. Galveston ..2,541 145 ... . ‘see 
Duluth-Sup. .. 1 be ’ : Indianapolis. 916 142 1,853 ... re 
Toledo ...:... oe | .. _.. Kan. City..20,720 81 65 29 42 
Buffalo ...... 109 110 .. 2141,931 Milwaukee ..1,049 12 | 456 92 | 380 
*Nashville ... 67 42 63 14 475 40 M'neapolis 20,232 2 3,367 466 1,049 
*Figures for 10 days. N. Orleans... 936 84 88 8 56 
New York.. 294 21 180 120 138 
-_ a . - Newp. News 5 oe 21 oe oes 
Rye pts, Ship s and Stocks Fort Worth. 5,008 65 ©. 230 5 43 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at CORREMR ccces 9,535 40 550 52 126 
the principal distributing centers for the POOTER occccs 15 14 735 see aa% 
week ending Oct. 13, in bushels (000’s omit- Philadelphia 688 8 191 5 135 
ted), with comparisons: Sioux City... 706 31 223 os 31 
Receipts Shipments Stocks St. Joseph. .2,543 4 eee eee eee 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 St. Louis ...4,667 24 838 ¢ 149 
Minneapolis .. 338 149 253 68 466 130 ‘Toledo ..... 2,547 31272 5 31 
Kansas City... 1 1 13 16 29 107 Wichita ....5,948 eee 2 éwe* eee 
Chicago ...... 173 139 3 228 .. .. Canals ..... 388 we wee eee 24D 
New York ... 98 49 .. 101 118 40 Lakes ...... 603 40 eee ees 467 
ees Fe ee Ee Totals .123,639 3,313 14,989 3,907 8,173 
aitwenee... 6 9 i9 gs .. ., Last year..85,481 19,270 24,927 2,594 4,470 
Duluth-Sup. .. 7951,592 524 1,676 1,908 1,271 7 
Buffalo ...... 108 212 110 171 509 745 CHANGES FOR TES WEEE 
*Nashville ... 5 1 24 4 ‘7 Increases—Wheat, 7,062,000 bus; rye, 843,- 
*Figures for 10 days. 000. Decreases—Corn, 2,098,000 bus; oats, 


54,000; barley, 73,000. 








Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 13, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928..... 


United States—Spring Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 
June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
e 257 313 323 325 





Minneapolis .1,163 479 789 4871,049 744 1927..... vee 274 298 308 314 319 
Kansas City... 108 42 126 13 41 303 1926..... ees 200 213 212 213 205 
eee 445 174 219 68 o” “% 1925..... 254 276 263 284 282 275 
New York .... 391 768 223 250 233 154 1924..... 184 197 225 247 266 272 
Philadelphia . 149 es 63 so uae 1 pt) eee 236 235 2265 221 214 225 
Baltimore .... 282 85 250 + 422 42 1922..... 247 247 263 276 268 281 
Milwaukee . 553 241 176 es |) 251 235 212 209 196 215 
Duluth-Sup. oh 4971,270 2,6581, 181 4, 431 553 ae 276 291 261 237 218 222 
Buffalo ...... 3,3421,111 671 364 2/038 1,126 Co eae 343 322 225 208 203 208 
1918..... 343 333 322 342 363 356 

Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Lad eae: os 4 oa cae rd 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 273 294 307 322 345 352 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- , ae 262 274 236 221 216 206 
ported for tHe week ending Oct. 13, in a 252 218 233 243 242 240 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: oo) 265 271 290 300 330 330 


Average 265 263 254 256 258 256 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mople. occ. 6,537 4,689 1,371 1,476 20,232 14,060 





Kan, City..2,0341,548 167 1,049 20,796 14,277 Flaxseed Crop by States 
Chicago ... 676 553 478 307 ° 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
New York..1,4931,652 918 1,149 562 1, 127 
Philadelphia 14 195 2 8 893 1.221 1928 flaxseed crop, based on condition Oct. 


1, compared with the final production fig- 


Baltimore.. 190 183 119 ures for 1927 and 1926, in bushels (000’s 


96 3,115 2,595 














Milwaukee.. 112 23 18 52 itted): 
Dul.-Sup. .8,2747,591 4,5556,369 23, 877 18, 644 ais de 
Toledo ..... 370 338 16 318 1928 1927 1926 
Buffalo ....9,3923, 876 3, 3173, 500 13,411 9,218 Minnesota ........ 8,554 7,343 6,167 
*Nashville . 50 730 785 North Dakota .... 6,736 10,184 8,720 
*Figures for 10 ioe. South Dakota 2,755 5,940 4,641 
Montana ......... 804 2,438 2,325 
Other states ...... 610 665 619 
Buckwheat Crop * 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the United States ...18, 658 £6,579 83,473 
1928 buckwheat crop (Oct. 1 figures), com- iii tela . 
pared with the final estimates for 1927 and FI d pts, Shi s and Stocks 





1926, in bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 





at the principal distributing centers for the 
ae a 4 ye id = week ending Oct. 13, in bushels (000’s omit- 
New York ........ 3,837 4,473 4,264 ted), with comparisons: 
Pennsylvania ..... 3,610 4,935 4,486 Receipts Shipments Stocks 
Michigan ........ 765 689 712 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minnesota ........ 1,122 1,764 1,456 Minneapolis .. — 916 228 124 552 1,659 
West Virginia .... 684 880 768 Chicago ...... 47 es os 
Other states ...... 2,559 2,966 2,820 Duluth-Sup. . 473 797 249 348 716 1,750 

Buffalo ...... 231 ee ae 4 

UO. @ tetais..... 12,922 16,029 14,804 *Mill receipts not included. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending July 1 to————, 











| an Re ae +E: epee a EEE 

Wheat to— Oct. 6, °28 Oct. 8, '27 Sept. 29, '28 Oct. 6, '28 Oct. 8, '27 
|) CEE TEP ETE 380,000 653,000 377,000 3,170,000 3,954,000 
United Kingdom ....... 230,000 1,714,000 309,000 3,997,000 18,562,000 
Other Europe .......... 3,660,000 5,135,000 754,000 18,890,000 29,286,000 
GABBER sisecinccesveces§ “bonds |. = 4,408,000 19,185,000 
Other countries ........ 458,000 342,000 2,218,000 4,899,000 2,448,000 
.) CPE PEST EES TE 4,728,000 7,845,000 3,658,000 35,369,000 73,435,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *393,000 323,000 274,000 3,246,000 3,891,000 
WMastey wvcgececncccnsssncecs 2,803,000 1,298,000 2,390,000 25,119,000 14,360,000 
OS Pert aaeeeeee 268,000 150,000 131,000 2,402,000 1,660,000 
GOD cove decsccccccscdvccsce 490,000 135,000 572, pee 5,513,000 2,675,000 
FO. adic regewcrvvcsaceceees 00 2,058,000 306,0 3,758,000 11,413,000 


e 794, 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 2,117,000 bus; flour, 138, 700 bbis. 









Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns 
stocks of wheat held on Oct. 6, in ut 
United States, Canada and the United kin 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe, 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held ; 
the United States and Canada, with poting 

parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Oct.§, 


Wheat— Oct. 6 vious week 1997 


United States*... 120,933  +6,410 86,739 
United Statesf... 3,609 —195 3,907 
eal ee 106,197 +28 37.849 
amenities etiedene teenie 

a 230,739 +34,343 128,48) 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


DO és bs tvicets $49,300 +900 58,400 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
TORRES sccccscece 280,039 +35,243 186,881 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
WEED wccccccase 5,707 —1,407 22,765 


OATS—United States and Canada— 
WOE aoc ectiace 22,255 +850 29,775 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 

Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded, 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-————United States 
East Pacific 
1928—. of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1..... 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
AMS 1 occes 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 
Sept. 1 ° = 108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
Week endin 
Oat. © ccces 120, 933, 000 3,609,000 124,542,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1928— Canada both coasts  afloat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1.... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 
Sept. 1 .... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
Week ‘ending 
ot. 6..... 106. 197, 000 230,739,000 49,300,000 
*Broomhall. 


Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply for week ending: 


1928— Week ending— 
July 1 ...201,536,000 Oct. 6....280,039,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 


Sept. 1....179,726,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Oct. 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 








Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
i Zs Be toads 1,573 21 192 22 124 
Can. Gov’t ... 153 14 65 94 13 
Sask. Pool 

Bs Soc ct¥s 3,281 20 154 52 164 
on eerie 4,055 565 «6315 56 122 
Pool Terminals— 
Sask. No. 5... 994 1 
Sask. No. 8...1,213 1 = 
Wheat No. 1..1,296 4 45 
Wheat No. 2.. 245 oe in 

Private “regu- 
ge 29,320 773 4,553 301 1,420 

Other private 42 19 cs as oe 
WOUND <esees 29,362 792 4,553 301 1,420 

Week ago ..... 21,698 657 3,796 260 1,456 

WeOr GOO ..ccs 17,729 $881 1,226 947 1,795 

Week's receipts 20,332 6526 2,595 42 348 

Shipments— 

By lake ..... 12,059 202 1,827 oo 60 
| 2, | ee 478 79 oe : 


Year ago— 


Week’sreceipts 14,146 165 1,285 17 «641 


Shipments— 

By lake ..... 8,025 19 1,503 149 231 
| i. 325 69 . 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 602 2 C. W. ......-. 46 
No. 2 northern..4,681 3 C. W......... 99 
No. 3 northern..3,627 Ex. 1 feed ..... 38 
BOs ] ccsesscocs Oo | eee 231 
a, O sheektebae 8,944 2 feed ......... 217 
WO D ceccocveses 4,662 Others ........> 141 
WOOG. ac ccvssvees 1,115 — 
Durum— TORRE occ cccee 773 
1 Ww. Az 79 Flaxseed— Bus 
32C.W.A * a. SS Ae eee 192 
3C. WA 83,384 3 C. W. .....-: 47 
CP ic ccsias 1,397 rr 47 
| Pr eeeee U GRROTS co cccesss 15 
White spring... 341 —_— 
err 30 MOORE onc cccee 301 
Others ......... 2,341 Rye— Bus 
—- 1C. W. .....-: 2 
BOER cccvces 39,320 3 CC. W. ....-:- 75 
BG We coccece 417 
ce eee 926 
Total .......- 1,420 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 13, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 543 639 770 786 3,367 9,914 
Kansas City 136 84 74 49 
Chicago .... 752 791 493 756 one ee 
New York.. 274 118 145 18 348 439 
Philadelphia 18 23 20 2 193 113 


Baltimore .. 62 8 ere 168 46 
Milwaukee.. 200 391 282 507 «.-- —::: 
Dul.-Sup. .. 149 4° 384 19 550 1,118 
Toledo ..... 105 218 62 86... ss 
Buffalo .... 340 577 2,145 2,594 


*Nashville . 100 97 98 71 531 419 


*Figures for 10 days. 
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Corn #2 PRODUCTS | 

Atlanta.—Demand was unusually good 
for milling corn last week, with mixed 
feed mills running up to 75 per cent 
capacity. Larger mills were buying well 
ahead, but most orders from smaller 
mills were for current wants only. Deal- 
er demand was only fair. Fair demand 
was reported for corn meal. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 13, f.0.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white 
western corn, with bill, $1.20@1.21 bu, 
bulk, No. 3 white $1.19@1.20; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.21@1.22, No. 3 yellow $1.20@1.21. 
For sacked corn, prices were 4c more. 

New Orleans.—There was little change 
in flour last week, demand being fair 
and prices about unchanged, although in 
some instances showing a tendency to 
decline. Foreign demand improved, al- 
though Europe was out of the market, 
11,945 bus leaving, all for Latin Amer- 
ica. Quotations, Oct. 11: No. 2 yellow 
$1.20 bu, No. 3 $1.19; No. 2 white $1.20, 
No. 8 $1.19 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked); yellow chop, $2.24 per 100 lbs; 
cream meal, $2.60; standard meal, $2.50; 
grits, $2.60. 

Memphis.—Buyers are taking as little 
corn meal as possible, desiring to have 
light stocks when new crop corn is plen- 
tiful enough to make offerings general. 
Some mills were offering new meal as 
low as $4.25 bbl, and $4.35, basis 24’s, for 
next week shipment, was quoted. Mills 
using only old corn asked $4.65@4.85. 
Interior demand was about normal. Corn 
sold slowly, yellow being the only new 
grade offered. 

St. Louis—Demand for corn was not 
very extensive last week, but the supply 
was small and pretty well cleaned up. 
Industries, shippers and elevators were 
the buyers. Receipts were 192 cars, 
against 152 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Oct. 18: No. 1 corn, 99c bu, No. 
2 corn 99c; No. 1 yellow $1.02, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.01, No. 8 yellow $1, No. 4 yellow 
99¢; No. 2 white, $1.07. Standard meal 
was quoted at $2.35 and cream meal at 
$2.45 per 100 Ibs, in 100-Ib sacks. 


Kansas City.—The anticipation of new 
crop arrivals was a bearish factor in the 
local corn market.last week, and prices 
closed sharply lower. Demand was very 
fair, and there seemed to be no difficulty 
in clearing up the somewhat light re- 
ceipts. Quotations, Oct. 18: white corn, 
No. 2 97@9714¢ bu, No. 3 96@97c, No. 
4 94@95c; yellow corn, No. 2 921,@938c, 
No. 3 92@921%4c, No. 4 91@92c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 9114,@92c, No. 3 91@91',¢, 
No. 4 90@91c. 


Nashville——There was a fairly good 
demand for corn last week. For 10 days 
ending Oct. 13 shipments were 84 cars 
against 18 last year. Receipts were 
light. Buyers are waiting for new crop 
corn, which is expected to begin moving 
freely in about two weeks. Small sales 
of new corn are being made. Market 
was generally firm. Corn meal was in 
moderate demand. Quotations, Oct. 13: 
corn, No. 2 white $1.15 bu, No. 3 white 
$1.14; No. 2 yellow $1.13, No. 3 yellow 
$1.12 (10@12c less is bid for new crop 
corn, which shows moisture); degermi- 
nated cream meal, 96-lb bags, $2.40 per 
100 Ibs. 

Chicago.—A very good demand was 
teported last week for corn goods, and 
buyers took hold quite freely. Mills 
were behind on deliveries. Oct. 13, corn 
flour was quoted at $2.60 per 100 lbs, 
corn meal $2.60, cream meal $2.60 and 
hominy $2.60. Cash corn was active, 
with a good general demand. Handlers 
Say the 1928 crop will be one of the best 
i years, and that arrivals are of re- 
markable quality. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at 984%,.@95c bu, No. 3 mixed 
93'c, No. 6 mixed 92%c; No. 2 yellow 
991,c@$1.001%,, No. 3 yellow 9814c, No. 4 
yellow 91@97c, No. 5 yellow 86@97c; 
No. 2 white $1.05, No. 3 white $1.02412@ 
1.0314, 

Milwaukee—Corn started downward 
last week, as the new crop came into the 
terminals, and although receipts were 
small, cash values dropped 83@4c. The 
first car of new Iowa corn arrived, in- 
Specting sample grade, 491 lbs, 24.2 
moisture, and sold at 67c. Local buyers 
and shippers have been active. Offer- 
ings were 27 cars, against 42 the pre- 
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vious week and 51 last year. Corn meal 
is firm and unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 
13: No. 8 yellow corn 99c@$1 bu, No. 3 
white 98@99c, and No. 3 mixed 95@98c. 
On Oct. 13 corn meal was quoted at 
$1.75@1.80 per 100 Ibs. 

Minneapolis. — An unusually wide 
spread is noted in quotations on the 
lower grades of corn. Local receipts 
are light, but demand indifferent. No. 2 
yellow on track is quoted at 9842.@99%ec 
bu, No. 3 yellow 9142@97'c, No. 4 yel- 
low 8542@94'c and No. 5 yellow 80% 
@89 ec. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 13 
was $1@1.02; the closing price on Oct. 
15 was 91@97%2c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Oct. 16 at $4.90 
@5 per 100 lbs, and yellow at $4.90@5. 

Evansville——Corn mills report a steady 
improvement, and anticipate that busi- 
ness will warrant a 24-hour day within 
the next two weeks. Old crop corn sup- 
plies are depleted, and new is yet com- 
ing in slowly. Illinois is supplying the 
new yellow corn being used here. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 18: old corn, $1 bu; new, 
65c; cream corn meal, $2.80; cracked 
corn, $2.50; corn bran, $2. 


Pittsburgh.—Corn was more active last 
week than for some time. Offerings were 
liberal, and buying was more _ pro- 
nounced, although none of the larger con- 
sumers bought for future delivery. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 18: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
$1.14@1.15 bu; No. 8 yellow, shelled, 
$1.18@1.14; kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.95@3, in 100-lb sacks. 


Baltimore.—Corn was weak on the op- 
tions last week, with stocks scarce and 
wanted, and deliveries on contract dif- 
ficult to secure. Contract grade is still 
not quoted. Arrivals of corn for the 
week were 13,968 bus, all by rail. No 
sales were reported, but a good business 
in new crop is said to be in prospect. 
Closing price, Oct. 13, on domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, was $1.18@1.20 bu, or 
lc down from the previous week. Cob 
corn (old) was easier and nominal at 
$5.50@5.75 bbl. Corn meal and hominy 
were steady and fairly active, the former 
at $2.35@2.55 per 100 lbs, and the latter 
at $2.70@2.86. 


Buffalo——While corn receipts were 
light last week and demand good, spot 
prices eased off in sympathy with the 
lower offerings from the West. Move- 
ment of the new crop is under way, and 
there are some offerings for October 
shipment at about 10c under old quota- 
tions. One car of new kiln-dried arrived 
from Ohio on Oct. 12. It graded No. 3 
yellow and sold at $1.12, Philadelphia, 
a discount of 4c under the same grade 
of old corn. Receipts were 68,800 bus by 
lake and 108,800 by rail. Closing spot 
prices, Oct. 13, Philadelphia basis: No. 
2 yellow, $1.1714 bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.16; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.144%,; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.13. Corn meal continued seasonably 
active, both domestic and export. Quo- 
tation, Oct. 13, $2.65 per 100 Ibs, Buffalo. 


Philadelphia.—Corn last week declined 
5c under a slow demand and the bearish 
view taken of the government crop re- 
port. Supplies were small, but offerings 
fully ample for requirements. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 13: No. 2 yellow, $1.16@1.18 
bu; No. 3, $1.14@1.16. Corn goods sold 
slowly and were without important 
change. Fancy kiln-dried yellow and 
white meals in 100-lb sacks were quoted 
at $2.80. 


San Francisco.—Demand for corn was 
good last week, and trading active. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 12, basis 100 lbs, delivered, 
San Francisco: eastern No. 2 yellow, 
$2.18, bulk; Egyptian, $1.95, sacked; 
California milo, $1.75, sacked; eastern 
No. 2 milo, $1.75, bulk; Kafir, $1.70, bulk. 


Toronto.—There was nothing doing 
last week in American corn for imme- 
diate shipment, all sales being for No- 
vember-December delivery. December 
corn was quoted, Oct. 13, at 938c bu, 
delivered, Toronto. 


oo] 


STRAIGHT RYE REPLACING WHITE 

With the whitest pure rye costing as 
much as the highest wheat patents in 
many markets, and commanding pre- 
miums in others, many bakers, including 
some of the larger ones, are substitut- 
ing the lighter grades of straight rye in 


place of the white heretofore used in 
their bread mixtures, states the rye re- 
view for Oct. 18, issued by Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. Since 
flavor in rye flour is in direct propor- 
tion to percentage of extraction, straights 
possess the element of rye flavor to a 
greater degree than the white grades, 
and a smaller percentage of straight is 
required to secure a given degree of rye 
flavor. 
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Minneapolis.—Crushers report a con- 
tinued strong demand for linseed meal, 
and prices have advanced. Shipping di- 
rections are good. Quotation, Oct. 15, 
$55.50 ton. Demand for linseed cake for 
export is fair, with the price, $48.50, 
f.a.s.. New York, for October shipment. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis - Duluth ‘ 


Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 9...$2.30 2.30 2.31% 2.27 2.27 





Oct. 10... 2.25% 2.25% 2.27 2.23 2.24% 
Oct. 11... 2.24% 2.24% 2.26% 2.23% 2.25% 
Oct. 12... 2.27% 2.26% 2.28% 2.25% 2.26% 


Oct. 13... 2.27 2.27 2.31% 
Oct. 15... 2.25% 2.24% 2.29 2.26 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Oct. 18, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 








Minneapolis - 5,349 6,083 1,166 868 
Det oo. 00s 1,389 2,883 789 1,639 
Totals ...... 6,738 8,966 1,955 2,507 
Duluth—The flaxseed movement to 


this market showed more freedom and 
greater volume last week. This enabled 
cash buyers to secure their requirements 
readily, but counted against the high 
premium that prevailed earlier. The top 
on No. 1 spot was cut down 6c, but 
closed Ic better at October price to 7c 
over. The future market recorded sud- 
den and wide price fluctuations, accord- 
ing to the variable sentiment, although 
rather scanty news, with mixed gains of 
%@38c marked up for the week on the 
fall deliveries, a 1%,c loss on May, 
against the previous week. Some boat 
cargoes were taken; despite this, stocks 
increased 223,000 bus. 


Winnipeg.—Colder weather in_ the 
West brought a little business in linseed 
cake and meal last week. Stocks were 
light and the market steady. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 18: oil cake, in bags, $44 
ton; meal, $46. Flaxseed prices declined 
sharply early in the week, largely in 
sympathy with Duluth, but demand in 
the South has improved and Canadian 
crushers have taken a greater interest, 
with the result that values have regained 
most of the loss. Supplies of flaxseed 
are very limited at Winnipeg. No. 1 
northwestern closed at $1.961%, bu, Oct. 
13, basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 


Toronto.—There is a fair amount of 
linseed meal selling at unchanged prices. 
On Oct. 13, in secondhand bags, it was 
quoted at $52 ton, car lots, at mill points. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal was very brisk 
and strong last week. Mills are sold up, 
and jobbers’ holdings are being reduced 
by current sales. Demand was good and 
general. On Oct. 13 it was quoted at 
$55@55.50 ton, Chicago. 

Kansas City—Demand for linseed 
meal is still good, and crushers are hold- 
ing prices firmly. In fact, they were 
advanced last week, so that the quota- 
tion on Oct. 13 was $57.30 ton. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed oil meal went up 
50c last week. Buyers are not anxious 
to take linseed oil meal now, and look 
for a downward movement. Offerings 
were about the same. Quotation, Oct. 
13, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $55@56 ton. 

Buffalo—Demand for linseed meal 
continued active last week, and the mar- 
ket was exceptionally strong. Prices ad- 
vanced $1.50. At the close, Oct. 13, 34 
per cent was quoted at $54 ton for No- 
vember shipment, and $55 for December. 
Local crushers are not quoting 32 per 
cent, but there were a few offerings of 
33 per cent at $54, prompt. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of linseed meal 
were light last week. Offerings were 
moderate. Quotation, Oct. 13, $57.20 ton, 
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Milwaukee——Rye flour declined last 
week in line with cash rye, and at the 
close, values were off 15@380c. Pure 
white lost 20@30c, while light and rye 
meal were down l5c. Medium and pure 
dark flour dropped 25c bbl each. Buy- 
ers have reposed little confidence in rye 
flour, and until it becomes more stabil- 
ized they will not buy large quantities. 
Quotations, Oct. 13: pure white, $6.50@ 
6.55 bbl; light, $6.30@6.45; medium, 
$5.85@6; pure dark, $4.60@4.75; meal, 
$5.10@5.25. 


Minneapolis——Bakers are paying very 
little attention to mill offerings of rye 
flour. Contracts in force are limited. 
With rye flour selling at practically the 
same as wheat flour, buyers hesitate 
about contracting ahead of needs. There 
is the usual day-to-day buying of small 
lots ex-warehouse, or for shipment in 
mixed cars from mills, with an occasional 
carload order, but no round lot business. 
Pure white is quoted at $6.30@6.55 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, pure medium $5.70@ 
5.85, and pure dark $4.45@4.60, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,266 bbls flour, compared with 
15,898 in the previous week. 





Chicago.—Only a small business was 
done in rye flour last week. The local 
output totaled 6,861 bbls, against 6,669 
the previous week. Mill asking prices, 
Oct. 13: patent white, $6.50@6.65 bbl, 
jute; medium, $5.70@6; dark, $4.40@ 
4.70. 


Duluth—tThere was very little inquiry 
for rye flour last week. Buyers have 
either covered present and near-by re- 
quirements previously, or are still under 
the belief that the market will work 
lower. Quotations, Oct. 13, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $6.65 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $6; No. 3 dark, $4.75; 
No. 5 blend, $6; No. 8 rye, $5.35. 


St. Louis.— Mill quotations on rye 
flour, f.o.b., St. Louis, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, Oct. 13: pure white patent, $6.95 
bbl; medium, $6.25; pure dark, $5; rye 
meal, $5.70. 


New York.—Rye flour was so high 
last week that buyers took on only 
enough for immediate needs, and sales 
were difficult to consummate. On Oct. 
13, white patent, in jutes, was quoted 
at $6.95@7.10 bbl. 


Buffalo—Rye flour remained un- 
changed to 20c lower last week. Pro- 
duction was lighter. Quotations, Oct. 
13: white $7.40@8 bbl, dark $5.40@5.90, 
and medium $7.45@7.85, f.o.b., Buffalo. 
Rochester quotation, Oct. 13, white rye 
$7.60@8, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 


Philadelphia—Offerings of rye flour 
were light last week, and values were 
steadily maintained, with demand mod- 
erate. Quotations, Oct. 13, in 140-lb 
jute sacks: white, $7.10@7.35 bbl; me- 
dium, $6@6.50; dark, $5.25@5.50. 


Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales were light 
last week, following the trend of wheat 
flour. Prices were slightly lower. The 
bulk of the bakers who specialize in rye 
breads are well stocked. Quotations, 
Oct. 13: pure white $6.40@7 bbl, medium 
$5.65@6, and dark $4.50@4.75, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. These are jobbers’ 
prices for Pittsburgh delivery. 


Atlanta.—Some improvement in rye 
flour demand was reported last week, al- 
though sales continued rather quiet and 
stocks low. Orders were largely for 
current or near future wants. Prices 
were a little high, No. 2 dark being 
quoted, Oct. 13, f.o.b., Atlanta, at about 
$6.75@7 bbl. 


Baltimore—Rye flour was a little un- 
steady last week, and generally ignored. 
Some business might have been done at 
about 50c under current asking prices, 
but buyers will not pay a premium over 
spring wheat patent for patent rye. 
Some of the big rye mills were asking 
$6.95 for top patent, $6.05 for straight 
or medium and $4.95 for dark, but no 
sales resulted. Nominal quotations, Oct. 
13: top patent $6.75@7 bbl, straight $5.85 
@6.10 and dark $4.90@5.15, cotton. 
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Rejuvenation, or Reincarnation? 

[* you can remember the time, ’way 
back yonder, before gin went up to 
40 bucks a case and nobody knew (or 
cared) how much protein there was in 
wheat, you probably will be able to re- 
call without difficulty the personage of 
“Branny” McCann. He was one of the 
fathers of present-day food faddism, 
advocating a sort of back-to-nature menu 
which completely ostracized white bread 
or other products of white flour. He, in 
turn, was widely castigated in the col- 
umns of our favorite trade journal and 
through other such media, becoming, as 
a result, mildly notorious in milling and 
baking circles. With the later advent of 
a vast horde of food fakers who went 
him not only one, but five or six, better, 
Mr. McCann gradually sank from sight 
beyond the trade horizon. If any worker 
in the bread industries ever wondered 
about his fate, the query perhaps was 
dismissed with the conclusion that he 
long ago had starved to death from ecat- 
ing the menus he recommended; that he 
was hoist with his own petard, to use 
rather a far-fetched simile. 
> + 

NY such conclusion was in error, 

however. Where he has been, or 
why, deponent sayeth not, but the worst 
that happened, apparently, was a case 
of indigestion of several years’ dura- 
tion. A recent announcement states with 
considerable formality that “Alfred W. 
McCann, authority on food, has joined 
the staff of the New York Daily Mirror. 
He will write a daily article, and is free 
to say what he pleases in any way he 
pleases. Mr. McCann will also broad- 
cast over station WOR four mornings a 
week.” 

> + 

OF course, since he is back, it is quite 

understandable that his return should 
be associated with a New York tabloid. 
Surrounded by faked photographs, de- 
scriptions of hammer murders, love nests 
and divorce scandals, his writings would 
have rather a fair setting. And it would 
be interesting to know if his long layoff 
was caused by digestive disturbances, 
and if he cured himself simply by chang- 
ing to a normal diet. 


> + 

A LARGE concern allied with the bak- 

ing industry not long ago received a 
telegram which said: “Have you a shop 
for first or second hand baker in north- 
ern Wisconsin. Wire.’ Inasmuch as a 
German name was signed to the appeal 
the recipients soon surmised that what 
the inquirer wanted was not a shop, but 
a job. He apparently had given the 
message verbally to the employee of the 
telegraph company, thus dictating “haf 
you a schjop,” etc. 

+ + 

HE incident calls to mind an adver- 

tisement which recently appeared in 
an Ohio paper, and which sounds as if the 
baker had been having a hot time, to say 
the least: 

FOR SALE—Baker’s business; good 

trade; large oven; present owner 

having been in it seven years; good 

reasons for selling. 


> + 
Painting the Lily 

The sandwich shops of New York, a 
news item states, are now offering amuse- 
ment with their fare. One has a reader 
who reads humorous poems, another has 
a buck and wing dancer, still another an 
accordion player. It all seems so super- 
fluous, for where can you find more hi- 
larious entertainment than in watching a 
dignified man or matron trying to down 
a three-decker sandwich filled with 


squishy mayonnaise without spreading it 
all over the surrounding premises? 


+ + 
SOME one has figured it all out that 
of the 4,000,000 farmers who have 
quit the farm in recent years, 2,000,000 
have moved to the crossroads and started 


filling stations, 1,000,000 have become 
proprietors of hot dog stands, and the 
other 1,000,000 are running for office. 
+ + 

PROPOS of the modern mania for 

merging flour mills, bakeries, grocery 
stores, et cetera, ad infinitum, a friend 
tells this story: “In my youth, practic- 
ing law in an eastern town, I had as a 
client a Dutch farmer. He had come 
into the country as a boy and settled on 
a farm, which, by thrift and arduous 
labor, he finally contrived to purchase. 
But no sooner had he paid for the farm 
than he bought the adjoining one, and 
there followed long years of work and 
saving to pay for the extra land. And 
when the final payment had been made 
my client bought a third farm, and even- 
tually succeeded in paying for it. By 
this time he was an old man. One day 
he came into my office with his wife. 
She seemed greatly surprised when her 
husband announced that he had made 
up his mind to buy a fourth adjoining 
farm. ‘Vot! she exclaimed, ‘you vould 








FEED BRANDS 














The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D. C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

WA-MO; Universal Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas; food for hogs. Use claimed since 
May 31, 1928. 

JUMBO; McMillen Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; 
poultry, dairy and stock feeds. Use claimed 
since Jan. 10, 1919. 

“PECO”; Pittsburg (Kansas) Elevator Co; 
mixed feed, horse feed, horse and mule feed, 
grit, barley chop, dairy feed, chick fattener, 
chick starter and grower, egg mash, corn 
feed meal, ground oats, ground Kafir, rye 
chop, and pigeon feed. Use claimed since 
October, 1914. 

SUCCESS BRAND CONCENTRATE; Unit- 
ed Bi-Products Co., Kansas City, Mo; pig 
and hog feed. Use claimed since Sept. 4, 
1926. 
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buy annoder farms? You haf three 
farms—vot you vant of a fourth farm, 
fadder?’ The old gentleman muttered, 
‘lll have nobody owning land next to 
me,’” 

oo SD 


Canada—Crop Year Exports 


Exports of wheat and flour for August, 
1928 and 1927, via United States and Cana- 
dian seaboard ports, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 








To— 1928 1927 
United States ........ 1,191,579 488,528 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 10,393,070 4,504,271 

Via Canadian ports. 6,291,051 2,897,936 
Other countries— 

wae Gt By Pecks 86. Wow cow 13,419 

Via Canadian ports. 8,181,471 4,292,944 

POOR wc vescesgeese 25,057,171 12,197,098 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1928 1927 
United States ......... 3 80 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ...... 38,734 52,775 

Via Canadian ports.. 198,315 139,966 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ...... 233,671 120,663 

Via Canadian ports.. 453,923 200,218 

Totals ...ccccsccccces 924,646 513,702 

oo 
Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1927 and 1926 (000’s 





omitted): 

Acres -¢ Bushel ‘ 

1928 1926 1927 1928 
New York.. 1,020 43,578 35,000 33,966 
Pennsylv'nia 1,067 35,552 39,600 34,144 
ONO oc cesee 2,470 75,240 60,800 91,390 
Indiana .... 2,532 67,020 48,700 93,684 
Illinois . 4,569 123,516 102,204 171,338 
Michigan 1,666 61,810 54,170 59,643 
Wisconsin .. 2,495 96,638 93,247 108,532 
Minnesota .. 4,176 129,162 116,580 155,765 
BOWS 2620605 5,761 195,962 192,032 230,440 
N. Dakota.. 1,934 34,408 45,688 59,954 
S. Dakota... 2,182 23,213 72,664 58,914 
Nebraska 2,392 52,516 69,813 78,936 
Oth, states.. 9,710 334,124 255,551 275,260 





U. States. 41,974 1,253,739 1,184,146 1,452,966 
oo 


Receipts of domestic oats at Duluth 
for the crop year ending July 31, 1928, 
were 1,084,410 bus, compared with 2,- 
013,209 in the previous year. 


LL QQ QO QO Ooo rn ororynnrny SD 


Trading in Grain Futures—September Tr 








tions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during September, 
1928, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 


States Department of Agriculture, 


were as follows, 


the figures listed representing sales 


only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade .......... 628,301 345,894 48,841 39,173 eens ° 1,062,209 
Chicago Open Board .............. 23,576 8,013 270 17 eees ones 31,876 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 77,964 eons 5,416 4,482 10,207 3,300 101,369 
Kansas City Board of Trade....... 33,094 15,153 wet oees rr cede 48,247 
Duluth Board of Trade ........... *51,490 esas 8,524 1,723 2,111 63,848 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange.... 11,348 478 ‘vee eaee ooee eee 1,826 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce., 1,698 2,156 573 337 4,764 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange...... 590 own’ jee cove ee oe 590 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange...... eeee0 a ove 4 
Totals, all markets—For September 818,061 371,694 55,100 652,533 11,934 5,411 1,314,733 
WOOF OOO ccccecccsccsscccessss 922,678 835,538 104,330 65,630 7,194 10,649 1,946,019 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 699,249 787,448 89,585 43,901 P - 1,620,183 


*Durum wheat with the exception of 91,000 bus. 


95,000 bus red. 


tHard wheat with the exception of 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (“‘short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000’s 


omitted): 

September, 1928 ........... 
September, 1927 
August, 1928 
July, 1928 
June, 


1928 
February, 1928 . 
January, 1928 ... 
December, 1927 
November, 1927 
October, 1927 





Corn Oats Rye Totals 
77,168 29,562 10,431 231,222 
69,773 35,944 10,645 196,405 
79,207 26,765 9,005 226,256 
78,156 23,824 10,381 202,618 
83,174 23,901 10,249 209,871 
82,361 30,890 7,763 225,137 
91,532 34,559 8,551 240,251 
98,849 33,671 8,355 229,156 
98,133 37,221 9,580 231,613 
83,525 36,132 9,882 211,272 
75,150 84,430 9,746 195,260 
77,134 35,026 10,768 214,711 
68,679 36,353 10,038 205,141 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ge OW Path Near Noorden,” the picture which appears on the cover 
T of this week’s edition of The Northwestern Miller, is typical of the 

work of its creaator, Hendrick Johannes Weissenbruch, illustrating 

the simplicity of his composition and his emphasis on the sky with its 
Intrigued by the myriad daily changes in the value of 
light and shade, he devoted himself particularly to the recording of at- 
Once, when speaking of his work, he said: “Only let 
me get the sky and clouds right in my pictures, and the rest is easy. We 
cannot work too hard to get the atmosphere. 


Of Weissenbruch it has been said that he is the most typically Dutch 
in his art of all the purely landscape painters of the nineteenth century, 
and it is certain that there is no one more representative of the Nether- 
Born at The Hagu 
Shelfhout and Van Hove, and before his death, in 1903, had become one 
of the best-known figures among the painters of Holland, forming, with 
Willem and Jacob Maris and others, the “Hague School.” 


This is the secret of a good 


e in 1824, he studied art under 
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BRANSPORTATION 


LAKE RATES ADVANCE AS 
CONGESTION THREATENS 


Do.tutH, Mrnn.—The vessel rate on 
grain from Duluth to Buffalo advanced 
last week, and 44c bu on wheat was the 
charter rate at the close, with 4c for 
Georgian Bay delivery and 121% for 
Montreal. Demand was not keen, pres- 
ent requirements having been pretty well 
contracted for. If any activity should 
develop in demand, the rates would un- 
doubtedly again stiffen. 

Elevators, at the close, were showing 
signs of becoming congested. Until this 
time the houses have not been threatened 
with lack of capacity, the difficulty be- 
ing to handle the grain as fast as it ar- 
rived, but now, with shipments falling 
off, it threatens to become a problem of 
where to put the grain. Bids of 8¢ bu 
for storage space in vessels do not 
seem to present much inducement to 
boatowners. The ore trade is still after 
vessels to take care of the movement, 
which continues at a brisk pace. Grain 
stocks on Oct, 13, reported to be 28, 
797,639 bus, were actually 2,100,000 less, 
because boat shipments of that amount 
had not been taken out of elevator ac- 
cumulations, due to the companies being 
behind in making their reports and bal- 
ance sheets. Last week, receipts taken 
into store totaled 11,187,000 bus; ship- 
ments reported out, 8,350,000. 


oS 
SOUTHEASTERN GRAIN EXPORTS 


Attanta, Ga.—According to the 
monthly business review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, grain exports 
out of the principal South Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast port cities during August 
were considerably less than for the cor- 
responding month in 1927. Wheat, which 
is largely exported from New Orleans, 
was less than one third the total for 
August, 1927. Corn exports were about 
20 per cent larger in August this year, 
while oats exports were about 35 per 
cent lower. 

















FLOUR BRANDS 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Oct. 9, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

IRIS; Haas-Baruch & Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal; breakfast cereals, cornstarch, unpopped 
pop corn, and long list of foods. Use 
claimed since January, 1898. 

KANSPRING; Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; wheat flour. Use claimed since April 
11, 1927. 

STAR OF THE EAST; Page Milling Co., 
Luray, Va; plain and self-rising flour. Use 
claimed since June 28, 1928. 


oC! 
Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 








1928 1927 1926 1925 
Jan.. 1,110,726 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 
Feb.. 1,079,215 776,112 851,476 932,693 
Mch. 1,221,780 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 
April 1,076,945 859,687 787,631 700,994 
May. 968,826 808,693 866,200 709,476 
June. 860,957 785,336 923,519 4 
July. 834,505 922,910 938,068 
Aug. 1,050,644 958,876 952,200 
Sept. 1,010,415 1,190,531 1,216,076 
GRRs<).. wranse 1,269,200 1,265,346 
mts + vpeewe 1,103,869 918,282 1,086,086 
| ee 1,135,221 943,941 1,040,831 
Tots. 9,214,013 11,540,042 11,793,258 12,059,557 


Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 





1928 1927 1926 1925 

January ..... 3,875 6,868 5,803 16,821 
February 3,499 5,876 7,565 25,037 
March. ......; 4,460 11,042 10,185 23,253 
PO Pare 9,336 8,432 7,436 9,264 
| | Bee 9,727 3,425 4,483 12,062 
eo Pea ee 12,429 6,445 8,307 6,336 
MEP dvio-ds erie. 5,346 6,007 11,005 12,555 
August ...... 3,523 8,265 12,433 9,012 
September ... 1,375 3,529 11,010 6,624 
October ...... «ees 9,676 11,190 10,070 
November .... 5,181 17,940 6,161 
December .... 3,710 9,964 9,863 
2 oe 

Totals ..... 53,570 73,456 117,321 147,058 
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‘What ‘Has Been ‘Done for eat Might 
-Also ‘Be ‘Done for Cfhlour 


completed its fifth fiscal year of strenuous work. Its ac- 

complishments have brought results beneficial to all inter- 

ests, from producer to consumer, and there is every assur- 
ance that the future holds even greater possibilities for instructive 
developments along this line. The program has two phases—edu- 
cation on the subject of meat for the consuming public and research 
into the food value of meat. The educational program reached 
housewives of the entire United States, high schools, colleges, and 
universities with greater effectiveness than ever before, while the 
research revealed information of a revolutionary character in the 
field of foods. During the year special programs were carried on 
separately in the interests of the beef, pork, and lamb industries. 

One of the important duties of the board is to guard the indus- 
try against the volume of false propaganda against meat which is 
constantly being carried on by many 
individuals and agencies. As an ex- 
ample, with the co-operation of various 
other interests of the industry, it was 
instrumental in putting a quick end to 
an attempt started in Boston to boy- 
cott beef. 

Upon the request of the govern- 
ment, Better Beef Association, and the 
packers, the organization continued its 
work during the year of developing the 
government service of grading and 
stamping beef. Through a comprehensive advisory campaign the 
board thoroughly acquainted retail meat dealers, packers, and others 
with this service and kept them posted on its progress. More than 
49,000 carcasses and 13,000 cuts of prime, choice, and good beef 
were graded by the government from May 2, 1927, to April 28, 
1928. The packers who adopted their own private brands graded 
45,311 carcasses. 

The board enlisted the support of 33 leading railroads operat- 
ing dining cars, in a campaign on ham and bacon sponsored by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. In this connection it also 
arranged the broadcasting of a number of radio talks on ham and 
bacon from stations in all sections of the country, and supplied news 
and feature articles on the subject to the press of the nation. 

The assistance of the United States Department of Agriculture 
was enlisted in directing the public’s attention to pork, in a program 
of assistance for the hog industry. Articles in the press sent out 
by the department and also by the board, an intensive radio program 
on pork, and other projects brought the desired results. 

A national lamb consumption campaign reached housewives, 
students, meat retailers, and packers. The campaign was super- 
vised by the board upon the request of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association and lamb feeders of the West, who financed the move- 
ment. An intensive program included lamb cutting demonstrations, 
distribution of literature on lamb, educational material on lamb in 
the press, radio broadcasting, etc. 

In its work with the colleges the board conducted three intercol- 
legiate meat judging contests. One of these was conducted at the 
International Live Stock Exposition with teams of animal hus- 
bandry students from 12 colleges competing. A like contest was held 
at the American Royal; also a contest for home economics students. 

More than 16,000 high school girls competed in the fifth na- 
tional meat story contest. These girls were from 945 high schools, 
representing every state in the Union. The participation showed 
an increase of more than 2,000 entrants and 265 schools over 1927, 
indicative of the growing interest among both teachers and students 
in this event. Students of vocational agriculture from 18 states 
competed in a meat identification contest. 

Colored meat charts prepared by the board are in use in nearly 
2,000 high schools and 121 colleges. and universities. Printing of 
150,000 sets of these charts was required to supply the demand of 
educational institutions. 

A revised edition of a textbook, “Ten Lessons on Meat,” pub- 


O=: recently the National Live Stock and Meat Board 


tion activities. 


The National Live 
Board is one of the 
agencies engaged in 
Its general manager, 
R. C. Pollock, describes its work in the 
accompanying text. 


lished by the board, won high favor with educators throughout the 
country. This book is now in use in 845 -high schools and 105 
colleges. 

Lectures and meat cutting demonstrations were largely attend- 
ed by housewives in a number of cities. The popularity of this type 
of education was shown by the fact that scores of requests for lec- 
tures were received from women’s clubs and other groups. Attend- 
ance at these meetings ranged from 100 to 1,200. 

Approximately 260 radio talks on meat, an average of five a 
week, were broadcast from 39 leading radio stations of the United 
States. Most of these were prepared to interest women listeners. 
Their popularity was shown by the wide request for meat literature 
which was offered in connection with them. 

More than 500,000 copies of a new meat cook book, “101 Meat 
Recipes, Old and New,” were placed in homes throughout the coun- 
try. The booklet contained recipes 
for beef, veal, pork, and lamb, and 
valuable hints on meat cookery in gen- 
eral. 

Women’s magazines were a valu- 
able medium of reaching the women 
of the country. A number of home 
economics meat articles with illustra- 
tions were accepted by leading maga- 
zines in this field. One, with a cir- 
culation of more than 1,000,000, used 
six such articles, 

Meat literature is playing an increasingly important part in the 
board’s program. In the past year more than 1,000,000 pieces of 
educational material were distributed, the majority of these going to 
fill definite requests. The literature included booklets, pamphlets, 
charts, ete. The demand was exceptionally heavy from educational 
institutions. 

The board’s press service was remarkably successful with writ- 
ten requests on file from approximately 1,100 newspapers for a 
regular service of meat articles. Publications directly identified 
with the live stock and meat industry, such as market, farm, meat 
trade, and breed journals, gave valuable assistance in furthering the 
board’s cause. 

Recognition being accorded the board as an authoritative source 
of information on meat was emphasized by the many requests 
received from outside sources for one kind of service or another. 
Examples of a few of these are: cooking utensil companies, lawyers, 
physicians, advertising agencies, editors, commercial and newspaper 
cooking schools, etc. 

Five years ago the educational meat exhibit was practically 
unknown. Last year, with the staging of the fourth annual quality 
in meats exhibit at the International Live Stock Exposition, the 
exhibit idea had become quite general at expositions and fairs in all 
parts of the country. In this development the board has had the 
generous co-operation of the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
The first exhibit was held in 1924 at the International, and last 
year similar exhibits were found at the American Royal Live Stock 
Show, New York State Fair, the Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield, Mass., the Kansas Free Fair, the Nebraska State Fair, 
the Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, the Iowa State 
Fair, the Cleveland Live Stock Show, and many others. 

In the field of research into the subject of meat, as sponsored 
by the board, it is important to note the excellent results attained by 
the study of meat in anemia, as conducted at the University of 
Rochester. As a result of this work the value of liver in the pre- 
vention and cure of pernicious anemia has been revealed. Other 
scientific studies that are yielding important data as to the food 
properties of meat are “The Utilization of Food Iron,” at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and “Meat in the Rearing of Young,” at the 
University of Rochester. As a result of the study of iron, meat 
now heads the list of iron containing foods on a chart published by 
the American Medical Association, whereas it did not appear on the 
chart at all before this research was conducted. 


Stock and Meat 
many association 
successful promo- 
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Reduced Fire Hazards from 
the Electric Motor 


From a Paper Read at the Recent Convention of Penn- 
sylvania Millers by C. W. Drake, of the 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 


T is a question whether, in the early installations 

of electric motors in flour and grain mills, much 

attention was given to the subject of fire hazard. 
Perhaps one reason why so few fires have been caused 
by these often rather crude installations is due to the 
fact that many of the motors were used to replace 
steam or gas engines and were, consequently, located 
in places which even now would not be called haz- 
ardous. However, the type of wiring installation, the 
arrangement and location of fuses, switching equip- 
ment, etc., may have justified some of the comments 
against it, for little thought was given to such subjects. 

For many years the electric motor manufacturers 
have appreciated that there was a real hazard in this 
industry, and that, as more and more individual 
motors were used, scattered throughout the mill, the 
hazard would increase, due to the larger investment 
involved and the more extensive electrical system. 
Consequently, the designers’ first aim was to produce 
motors the ventilating systems of which were not 
readily clogged or reduced by accumulation of dust, 
so that the windings would not overheat, even when 
covered with considerable dust. 

High air velocity through large openings accom- 
plished much along this line, and thousands of open 
motors in flour mills testify to the correctness of this 
design. Another step was to design bearings which 
would retain the lubricant, and thus not only run for 
long periods without attention, but also keep the 
windings clean and dry. The present day standard 
open type squirrel cage motor, with its well-impreg- 
nated windings and its trouble free rotor and bear- 
ings, is still without doubt the logical application 
for most of. the drives in all industries. 

The National Fire Protection Association has ap- 
preciated the need of classifying electric motors ac- 
cording to the location and nature of service, so that 
in the 1928 revised edition of the National Electric 
Code, article 32 is entirely devoted to electrical equip- 
ment in hazardous locations. Class 2 under this covers 
locations in which combustible dust is thrown, or is 
likely to be thrown into suspension in the air in 
sufficient quantities to produce explosive mixtures, or 
those where it is impracticable to prevent dust from 
collecting in such quantities that the equipment is 
likely to become overheated because normal radiation 
is prevented. This class may include such locations 
as some parts of flour mills, feed mills, grain eleva- 
tors, starch plants, etc. 

The first question, then, is to decide what parts of 
the mill come under this classification. When it be- 
comes necessary to install motors in such locations 
the rules indicate that unless well-ventilated dust 
tight housings or rooms can be provided for the mo- 
tors, then the motors shall be of the totally inclosed— 
inclosed fan ventilated, or inclosed pipe ventilated— 
types. 

Inclosed motors are quite economical in small sizes, 
but since all of the heat losses must be radiated from 
the outer surface, it is found that the large frame 
sizes required make the cost extremely high in sizes 
above 742 or 10 h-p. Pipe ventilated motors have 
been installed in a number of cases and, with a suit- 
able piping system, give quite satisfactory service. 
The piping system must draw air from a reasonably 
clean supply and the piping must be tight at all 
times, or dust will be drawn in and eventually the 
motor will become full of dust and, being inclosed, 
may remain unnoticed for a long time. 

Laying out such piping in a mill already congested 
with belts, elevators, and spouts is also quite a prob- 
lem, so that the pipe ventilated motor does not seem 
to be the ultimate solution. The latest development 
is the fan cooled totally inclosed motor. 

The new code regulations in regard to control 
equipment in hazardous locations state that all 
switches and starters which tend to create sparks or 
arcs shall not be installed in these locations, unless 
such devices are inclosed in dust tight cases or cabi- 
nets, or are of the dust tight or oil immersed type, so 
that they may be operated without opening the cabi- 
net or case. It is further recommended that motor 
control devices be of the remote control type, so that 
they may be located in separate rooms or compart- 
ments so constructed as to exclude dust. The push 


buttons or switches of proper type may then be lo- 
cated in the most convenient places. ; 

With the different types of motor construction 
available, together with the various electrical charac- ° 
teristics that may be obtained in the several types 


and suitable starters for each, it is possible to meet 
practically any conditions of drive that may arise. 
In view of the difference in the first cost of the equip- 
ment involved, together with the cost of installation, 
it is, however, always desirable to make an economic 
study of each case to see how the desired results 
may be best obtained, and in order to determine how 
great an expenditure is warranted. 


ov 


A British View of Mill Chemistry 


Dr. Kent-Jones told us not long ago that many 
bakers in America keep a tame chemist (the doctor 
did not say tame, by the way) on the staff, and this 
tame chemist gives the miller a formula from which he 
must work—so much ash, so much protein, so much 
moisture, and there you are. And the miller provides 
the flour according to plan, and everything in the 
garden is lovely. Probably the poor baker gets the 
sack when the plan doesn’t work, because you know 
somebody will be wrong sometimes, and bakers are 





Automatic Sprinkler System with Heads in the 
Ceiling Bays 


cheap. I have known in my time some excellent 


working millers, and it has struck me more than once 
that a tremendously interesting conference would re- 
sult if some leading practical bakers and some leading 
practical millers could meet and air their views. I 
believe that the milling and baking trades would ben- 
efit to a considerable extent as a result of such a meet- 
ing. It is possible that Truth could be brought from 
the bottom of her well for the good of both trades and 
mankind in general. I do not suggest for a moment 
that truth about flour is suppressed by anybody, but 
I do suggest that often, because of our particular 
opinions or policy, truth, in fact, does not transpire, 
greatly to our mutual loss.—“Observer,” in the British 
National Association “Review.” 

oo 


More About the “Extensimeter” 


What is an extensimeter? How many millers have 
ever used one? How many have never even heard of 
this weird and wonderful gadget? Frankly we know 
very little about it, and its inventors have not enlight- 
ened us as to its construction and modus operandi. 
They do, however, make enthusiastic claims on its 
behalf, and if it can live up to the superlatives and 
eulogies pronounced about it, then it is worth a brief 
note here even in the absence of detailed information. 
The extensimeter is the invention of a French chemist 
whereby the strength factor in a blend of wheat may 
be ascertained with dispatch and precision, and the 
percentage of wheat of strong, medium or weak vari- 
ety varied accordingly, to maintain constancy of 
strength in the resulting flour. 

We learn that the apparatus automatically regis- 
ters the strength of as many as 30 different wheats; 
thus the strength of a mixture of given percentages of 
each can at once be calculated and adjustment made 
to suit. We do not yet know how it works, or on what 
factors its “strength” figures rely. If it can fulfill 
its claim to supply a reliable strength factor “on 
sight,” then it is an invention of which much more 
will be heard.—The Miller. 


Automatic Sprinklers 
By H.C. Lee 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


N this highly competitive land of ours, manufac- 

turers are always asking themselves how they can 

reduce seetiaal Flour millers are no exception. 
One feasible way to cut it is to reduce insurance cost, 
which can be accomplished by installing automatic 
sprinklers. Not all mills effect it profitably, but 
many can. The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau jis 
often asked for information regarding sprinklers, and 
perhaps a description will be of general interest. 

There are sprinkler installations in about 200 mills 
and elevators in the country, and no two are alike, 
Every installation is a problem in itself but, generally 
speaking, there are three features which contribute to 
the efficiency of any installation. These are water 
supplies, installation and supervision. 

A dependable supply of water at sufficient pressure 
is an absolute necessity. The best sprinkler system in 
the world, with the most reliable supervision, is worse 
than useless if a sufficient volume and pressure of 
water is lacking. It is worse than useless, because it 
might arouse a false sense of security. Water pres- 
sure should be maintained at at least 20 lbs on the 
highest sprinkler in the plant, at the same time that 
500 gallons per minute are being drawn off at street 
level. The three usual sources of water are the public 
supply, the elevated tank, and the fire pump. 

The public water supply is probably the most fre- 
quently used, because it is usually available, but not 
all public supplies are capable of fulfilling the re- 
quirement mentioned above, and accurate tests are 
necessary to determine just how well it might serve. 
The writer has tested systems in large cities, which for 
one reason or another were not adequate for sprinklers. 

An elevated tank is probably as dependable a 
source of water supply as exists. It can be made large 
enough and high enough to fit the needs of the par- 
ticular case, and providing it receives proper atten- 
tion, it will fill the necessary requirements. 

Fire pumps are generally used as a_ secondary 
supply, coupled with the city system or a tank. They 
may be steam or electric, and take water from the 
nearest accessible supply. ‘They are dependable if 
given proper care. 

The second feature of a good sprinkler equipment 
is the installation. Proposed plans should be care- 
fully checked by some one who knows flour mills, and 
the foreman in charge of installation should be well 
acquainted with special hazards. Elevator heads, cloth 
dust collectors, closed bins, wood wind trunks and 
numerous other features need special consideration. 
A man who might make an excellent installation in an 
ordinary hazard risk would not necessarily do so in a 
flour mill, without proper instruction. 

The third feature, supervision, is just as important 
as either of the other two. Without it the sprinklers 
may not work. This point is entirely a matter of 
education, after which it depends upon the conscien- 
tious work of the engineer. 

I will elaborate on the matter of sprinkler efficiency 
in flour mills and elevators in a later article, and will 
only say here that a properly installed sprinkler 
equipment, with dependable sources of water supply 
and dependable supervision, is the best of all fire pro- 
tection appliances in a flour mill. 


oS 


The Art of “Leaving Well Alone” 


In this age of “hustle,’ we are losing the valu- 
able art of “leaving well alone”; perhaps it is due 
to the desire to appear efficient. We are by n0 
means without the experimental temperament in the 
mill, and, of course, it is all for the best, but some- 
times when one sees a mill where the floors are all 
patched, to fill up places formerly occupied by spouts, 
one involuntarily thinks of the time and labor spent 
in putting up and pulling down, and wonders if the 
improvements or the gathered information have been 
worth while. The existing milling system stands alone 
when compared with methods of manufacture in other 
industries; possibly there is none which is so com- 
pletely automatic, and therefore each machine must 
be regarded as a unit of one huge machine—which is 
the mill itself. In view of this, it is easily seen that 
any alteration in the flow will have its effect on the 
whole system, and if the effects have not been care- 
fully traced out beforehand, some totally unexpected 
developments may occur.. In many cases the desired 
result may be brought about without alteration to 
spouting or the position of machines if the problem 
is looked upon from a different angle, and the possi- 
bilities of reclothing carefully reviewed.—Milling. 
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Dairy Products as Feedstuffs 


From “Commercial Feeds” 
By Dr. W. H. Strowd 


KIM milk and buttermilk have long been recog- 
G tized as splendid feeds for swine and poultry. 

It is only recently, however, that condensed and 
dried buttermilk and skim milk powder have appeared 
on the market as commercial feeds. The manufacture 
of these products is still in its infancy, and they are 
high in price as compared with tankage. Nevertheless, 
future investigation and great economy in production 
and marketing probably will result in their wide- 
spread use. 

The principal products sold at the present time 
are dried and condensed buttermilk. Hortvet, of the 
Minnesota Feed Laboratory, has stated that 90 per 
cent of the products sold belong to the latter class. 
Most of it is marketed under the copyrighted name 
of “Semisolid Buttermilk.” This product is secured 
by evaporating well-soured milk in vacuo until it con- 
tains 28 to 80 per cent solids or 70 to 72 per cent 
water. 

One manufacturer claims to own a monopoly 
through patents on the sale of this product. He lays 
much stress on the conditioning properties of the high 
lactic acid content, of which the product usually con- 
tains 3.5 to 5 per cent. This is important as a pre- 
servative, since with such a high moisture content a 
nonacid product would decompose very quickly. 

Buttermilk products sometimes contain a consid- 
erable amount of lime and salt in addition to the 
natural ash content of the milk. Consequently, feed 
control officials have established a maximum ash con- 
tent for both the dried and semisolid product. A sum- 
mary of 41 analyses of condensed buttermilk sam- 
ples made for the manufacturer by a commercial 
chemist follows: 


Average Highest Lowest 
MAPRBTO ccc ccccvecccvccccccces 74.08 79.56 64.38 
PEED ce ceeeadccccserecvecsse 11.42 12.56 8.43 
MD cesescovccsscccccessoses 3.03 8.43 1.75 
DEC r ee eebetecceonesveseceese 3.75 4.38 2.20 
- SPP Eeeereee eer 5.51 8.47 3.08 
Nitrogen free extract .........+. 6.13 10.56 1.60 
CHPPTEM OXIME 2... cccccccccvcces 0.741 1.15 0.36 
MED vocsccccccccccenccccces 5.51 10.90 0.68 


The superiority of milk proteins over tankage pro- 
teins is well established. Hart and his co-workers 
showed that when a mixture of tankage and corn was 
fed to pigs, 42 per cent of the protein was retained 
for growth, while 63 per cent of the proteins of a 
mixture of skim milk and tankage was retained. 
Moreover, the superior quality of bacon, sausage and 
chickens when milk fed is recognized. 

The interest in the medicinal effect of milk and 
buttermilk began some 10 or 15 years ago, when 
Metchnikoff expounded his famous theory that butter- 
milk destroyed the germ of old age; that many dis- 
orders are brought on by the absorption of poisonous 
bodies produced by bacteria normally present in the 
intestines; and that the drinking of the very sour 
buttermilk popularly known as Bulgarian produced 
an acid condition in the intestines which checked their 
harmful activities and thereby gave the drinker a rea- 
sonable expectancy of a longer life. This theory loses 
some of its positivism when it is realized that lactic 
acid is partly absorbed from the stomach and the 
remainder is neutralized in the intestines, and there- 
fore never reaches the lower intestine as lactic acid. 
_A later theory, propounded by Rettger, offers a 
different explanation of achieving a similar result 
which, if accepted, must change our views of the rela- 





tive merits of milk and buttermilk. This is based on 
the fact that bacteria known as acidopheles, which can 
produce lactic acid only from lactose or milk sugar, 
are present in the intestines. Therefore, the eating of 
milk sugar or the drinking of large quantities of milk 
is essential for the presence of lactic acid in the in- 
testines, rather than the drinking of sour milk. The 
souring of milk is due to the conversion of milk sugar 
into lactic acid. Sweet milk therefore contains more 
lactose than sour milk. The more acid the milk, the 
more lactose has been converted into lactic acid and 
the less valuable it is on the basis of the new theory. 

Another point that should be emphasized is that 
the essential bacteria for lactic acid production are 
normally present in the intestines, and the furnishing 
of lactic acid bacteria in the milk is of little, if any, 
importance. In support of this theory it has been 
shown at the Connecticut station that milk appears to 
prevent white diarrhea in chicks. Most poultry ex- 
perts regard sweet milk and buttermilk as equally 
effective. It must be remembered that this theory is 
not universally accepted. If it be true, it represents 
only one phase of the value of milk, and the relative 
value of milk and buttermilk cannot be considered 
solely on this basis. 


<~>vse 
Barley Sweetened With Molasses 


The following letter was recently issued by the 
Penick & Ford Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa: “In prac- 
tically every section of the country, feeders of hogs 
are having difficulty in getting them to eat the barley 
in their feed. Corn is scarce and barley has approxi- 
mately the same feed value, but this year the barley 
seems to have a sour or musty flavor, and the hogs 
will not touch it. There is no better way to prepare 
this barley for hog feed than to have it ground and 
mixed in a slop sweetened with molasses. Instead of 
having a bitter taste, the entire slop is made extremely 
palatable and hogs will clean it up with a relish. 
Molasses also is a good tonic for hogs. It keeps them 


free from worms and promotes a healthy condition. 
No hog feeder should be without it. 
dividends.” 


It pays big 





The Park & Pollard Co.’s Executives and Sales Force 


Dried Beet Pulp for Feeders 
in the Northwest 


RIED beet pulp is going to be available to north- 
D western feeders this year through arrangements 

which the Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co., of 
Minneapolis, has made with the American Sugar Beet 
Co. Heretofore, the beet pulp from the sugar fac- 
tories has gone to a large feed manufacturer under 
an exclusive arrangement. 

The American Sugar Beet Co. is desirous of build- 
ing two or more additional factories in Minnesota 
and, in consequence, has been encouraging farmers 
to plant more beets. The latter, however, demurred, 
since they could not buy the pulp for their cattle. 

The Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. has entered 
into a contract with the sugar manufacturers to take 
all the beet pulp it can dispose of to feeders in this 
territory, and the surplus will revert back to the feed 
manufacturer in question. The Minneapolis firm, how- 
ever, cannot sell the pulp to manufacturers. It is now 
in position to quote prices on this commodity in either 
straight or mixed cars. 

oo > 


Good Poultry Feed Demand Foreseen 


The United States Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicts that winter egg prices are going to average con- 
siderably higher than a year ago, if normal demand 
develops. This statement is based on government re- 
ports showing a shortage of over 500,000 cases of eggs 
in storage, compared with last year. The 1927 storage 
figures were unusually high, but there was a shortage 
of supplies before the season was over. 

Also, there are fewer pullets on farms than a year 
ago. Because of these facts, poultry experts are 
anticipating a large demand for poultry feed, and are 
advertising to their custémers and followers that lib- 
eral feeding of a balanced ration, combined with good 
care, will enable the poultry raiser who has laying 
pullets to make exceptional profits next winter. 
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Nor long ago the Park ©& Pol- 

lard Co. held its annual sales 
convention at Buffalo, N. Y. This 
gathering marked, approximately, 
the completion of a quarter of a 
century of outstanding achievement 
in the feed manufacturing field. 
The meeting was attended not only 
by the entire sales force, but by 
either the entire personnel or rep- 
resentatives from every depart- 
ment in the organization. 

The early history of the company 
is replete with pioneering accom- 
plishments. As the originator of 
the dry mash system of feeding, 
Park & Pollard made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the poultry in- 
dustry. Writing of these achieve- 
ments, the editor of “Scratch,” the 
Park and Pollard house organ, 
says: 

“The value of many of the ideas 
which were incorporated in our 
feeds in our early history is only 
just being recognized by the gen- 
eral feeding public outside of our 
own clientele. For instance, 
the first dry mash contained 
a liberal quantity of alfalfa. 
In this product was recog- 
nized something of very def- 
inite value in the control of 
certain nutritional diseases. 
Today there is not, so far as 
we know, a single college or 
experimental station which 
does not recommend the use 
of alfalfa in some form or 
other for poultry. 

“The theory of mineral 
balance, of completeness in 
all factors, of the use of fish 
meal in dairy rations, of cer- 
tain management and breed- 
ing problems—these are the 
type of projects pioneered by 
this organization, and to the 
development of which it has 
given its support.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER October 17, 1928 


Current Statistics Concerning Flour, Grain and Feed 




























































































June Exports June Feed Exports Canada—Exports Via United States Canada—Milling in July 
Exports of flour and grain from the United Exports of feed from the United States in Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat Preliminary statement of the grain gro 
States by countries of destination during the June, 1928, as reported by the Department and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom by the merchant and custom mills of oe 
— = = i = in ee by the of Commerce: houses of the United States, by countries of = ov —— as reported by the 
ureau 0 oreign es nee c er a destination and by seaboard ports, from Aug. minion Bureau o ne = bushels: 
i, dene ee 1, 1927, to July 31, 1928, as reported by a8 est Total 
Kafirand mixed Mill- ’ , , , WERE Soc vc cine 2 8 
PR. eer re “Tas bien — To— milo, bus feeds feeds* the United States Bureau of Foreign and Oats wv hexdeeui i 3 seT ene ae $.768.630 
Azores and Madeira Belgium ....... 8,571 5 vee Domestic Commerce: RRR Eie ty 29,186 16,689 22,825 
MEE océ03 exe's Ue 5,908 Germany ....... 25,714 344 467 Flour, Buckwheat .... 4,101 ‘ *6.875 
Belgium .......... 882 180,862 30,085 Netherlands .... 50,428 93 430 To— Wheat, bus bbls Corn ...4....... 138,096 13,464 a51'202 
Denmark ......... Ea eae United Kingdom eee 14 28 ME dakvindewevseedid 'én2¢04 1,507 Mixed grain ... 412,751 15.918 ‘saan 
a a aa ag See! eect a cles ee eS cae 97 Se I foes 's lensviewe “A neeess 131 Prelimin oe , 28,669 
EE Sevens en sus 375 20,827 g§ Costa Rica ..... jas 40 Rx ER Gibeeccee nckass seein 31,336 tine from = = of the products re. 
Germany ......... 21,108 12,395 120 Honduras ...... care 23 ‘as RR ae 5,829,023 683 SSas: & from the above grindings in July, 
Gibraltar ......... 0 Re pele PAMAMIR 2400000. eee 55 5 BOOMVIR nc cccccccccccee ecovece 1,740 r 
la a all A. ee) leet Salvador ........ coe e090 33 Brasil ...ccccccccescese cevces 17,511 Wheat flour, bbls— East West Totals 
Irish Free State .. 4,488 OS" ae Bermudas ...... oes 56 4 GE. Sic wb van Ve ph Keneeee . assess 462 Manitoba 1 patent. 136,268 170,278 306,546 
Sa eerniaaa 1,564 $87,887 2.00. TAMAICR .occsece owe 19 2 St dsctcecessauciecs, . aateee 48,361 Manitoba 2 patent. 128,131 222,428 350,559 
Malta, Gozo and Other B. W. I... eee 25 9 Colombia .......sscee- 183,908 2,327 Ont. wint. straight 31,541 ..... 31,541 
Cyprus Islds. ... Gl Na et ie a el WE csc cs eedess th’ 856 ee ee ee re 208 «©All others ........ 392,409 250,461 642/879 
Netherlands ...... 68,561 106,854 27,707 Japan .......0- eee eee 141 CUDR .crcecceceveceees 34,550 16,517 —_—_—_— 
EE sceccevess et 2 ee a he MOBICO scccccess 391 3 1 I ka ance 1esetas 16,262 Totals, flour..... 688,349 643,167 1,331,516 
Sweden ..... ws 23,420 12 Other countries. . eee 31 46 Demmark ....0-sccceee 466,736 102,077 Feed, tons— East West Total 
aaa Ae Seal Af Ae 2 Dominican Rep. ....... 18,081 9,025 Low grade flour ..... 2,779 9,628 19 “07 
United Kingdom .. 46,909 502,363 76,266 Totals ....... 85,104 1,661 1,459 Ecuador te tee ae appease ee 10,283 11,681 21.694 
Jugoslavia and Al- a cies 9.005 3,120 2,128 3,102 Egypt .... 49,157 118,761 Shorts and middlings. 17,087 16.192 33,279 
_ eR Papeeppet ee ee April .....+..+. 58,953 2,968 8,284 Esthonia .......+--++++  sseees 4,732 All other offal........ 2,708 1,912 4’ 
SE noc 56'9'9 0.5 7,038 3,808,884 483,083 March ......... 91,946 2,139 2,937 Finland 39,999 126,571 Other cereals —— 
British Honduras.. ae” Sel eae 14 February ....... 137,007 1,881 2,845 France 4,609,275 6,006 Tatiaie . at w 
Geeta Ries ....... Geen .casere 44,520 January ........ 572,816 2,801 4,744 eee ee rr eee 255 as est Totals 
, . OT ee eee 414,977 847,226 1,262.9 
CEE, ccccccie BAD.  sevnic 113,764 Including screenings. WUE EE co ccavccs | | | veneers 7,177 Rolled oats 3.880470 4.17 »262,208 
Honduras 5,500 5,880 -—Oil cake—, -Oil meal— French West Indies... 1,536 14,541 lige so GE 889, 177,998 8,058,468 
° , y, pot and 
Ce on csh01s | ED weates 562 Cotton- Cotton- Germany ......+-s+4+ 4,066,650 465,829 pearl 77,783 10.1 
OR eee 1,146 To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d PTE PO 2,347,679 309,261 cam ton ae , 143° 87,876 
Matter ....ccccc, SEROR: - cacces 37,233 Belgium ..... cscs SU, UET eae ee MEE acssvsasce  Cabeme 582 wy * 2 1.914.788 
, teaeadhv ess 59,099 13,273 Irish F. State .... 225 see eee BE Bi CUa sds Kies sees 1,250 sy er a MBBS BES TRS 1,914,783 
Newfoundland and Netherlands. . sees 10,003 eee see ND Acs Selseo'd ss eemna) beehaas 1,812 ur. DS 65,616 
Labrador ....... Os. decties deeds Switzerland... .... 445 tee tee BS eins c actin sen hea ae 5,906,065 45,535 Total products in months of February, 
Bermudas ........ a -<teenn 504 U. Kingdom.. .... 705 tee OO | ME ca cacsuatnbenes. 4 ‘sasees 228 March, April, May and June, 1928 (000's 
RE koncesses ee” eee. "woes Canada ...... see eee 40 ee Jugoslavia and Albania... 3,769 omitted): 
TOMBE cc scccccce Se sees. 9,570 Barbados ....  .... tee 88 16 Latvia once cece cece ene | ceeeee 4,434 Wheat flour, 
Trinidad and Trinidad and PA suctecebqubsneSl cexeee 1,523 bbls— Mch. April May June 
Tobago ......... | Se Tobago .... .... oes eae 124 pO eT ee ee 19,937 1,932 Manitoba 1 patent. 375 313 379 307 
Other B. W. Indies 1,416 ...... 972 Oth, countries .... ee 15 19 Algeria and Tunisia... 97,952 1,709 Manitoba 2 patent. 395 284 372 364 
GHEE cecoccccssece 83,045 4,145 115,457 =~ —— MOFOCCO ...ccccccccees 6,000 14,741 Ont. wint. straight. 61 58 43 32 
Dominican Rep. .. 13,419 1,007 13 Totals ..... sees 22,105 1438 467 Mozambique .......... 46,586 i a a eee 615 545 694g 
Dutch W. Indies.. 1,442 ...... 481 May .......5. 4,196 22,127 709 538 Netherlands .......... 5,463,957 60,856 iitiotees 
French West Indies 9,710 ...... 90 April ........ 6,845 18,499 1,384 Tee | SE ED, Cvcsecese  0000sis 5,106 Totals, flour ....1,446 1,200 1,428 1,333 
Haitian Rep. ..... a eee 10 March ....... 9,393 26,532 3,120 805 Dutch East Indies.....  ...... 231 Feed, tons— 
Virgin Islands .... 1,874 ...... 603 February .... 17,462 25,034 10,209 1,731 Dutch West Indies ....  ...... 7,791 Low grade flour... 17 11 11 12 
BER, 64.5555.0:0¢%:08 ty ee 61 January ..... 44,095 21,781 9,154 2 Ree errr GRR oat Aoki ma 25 20 24 22 
deine +5268 | rr re December .... 30,661 24,860 12,765 2,139 EE aa on. <td oc kk 196,849 183,583 Shorts and middl’gs 33 28 33 33 
ET caee¥iardeees 2) arr eS 3 November ... 49,035 28,653 14,754 ee) EE evi tccUiauesds... de0dsie 8,648 All other offal..... 6 5 6 5 
Colombia ......... 15,329 13,433 424 October ...... 41,420 28,856 12,412 ie a ee ee eee 168 Other cereals, Ibs— 
British Guiana ... BA kscses caves September ... 24,093 26,466 2,212 26 =Poland and Danzig.... ...... 35,936 Oatmeal .......... 1,789 2,180 3,316 1,262 
Surinam .......... . ees August ....... 13,052 28,660 2,069 i ae 10,000 617 Rolled oats ....... 9,193 8,029 8,203 8,058 
French Guiana ... Se  veesss *sae%% [Saree 19,881 26,007 38,286 290 Azores and Madeira ... 4,500 35,634 Barley, pot and 
Paraguay ......... P< ppseee ) masa TURO cesvcres 12,125 24,945 6,975 SP. Ce ER coin cices | vocese 3,583 "gh Sere 430 166 §=154 88 
errr ere meee eT RPT ee 15,902 20,164 5,624 636 CSc atnie eeee, . we bee's 214 Corn flour and 
Venezuela ........ eras EE is 6a. ses4 50008 2,735 oe ee Eee PR 2,183 1,401 2,279 1,915 
APODIG cccccccccess 200 nee eee teens Canary TelandGs .....0. cesses uckwheat flour... 113 38 51 66 
British Malaya ... 2,894 ......00 wees Corn Exports by Customs Districts Other Spanish Africa.. ...... 211 reat ag Shel Apwese 
CE cate osaicees 2 eer 5 Exports of corn (bus) from the United Sweden .............+5 169,922 43,541 otal wheat flour output and percentage 
Java and Madura.  retock ake States by customs districts in June and July, gwitzerland .........c2  eeceee 1560 Of Operation of Canadian mills, for the J 
Oth. Dutch BH. Ind. 1,964  ....0. conse 1928, as reported by the Department of Syria ........c.cecceee | ceeeee 12,784 months from July 1, 1927, to July 31, 1928: 
Hongkong ........ Ok! errr mere Te Commerce (000’s omitted): Turkey 20,092 ae ae Output Pet. of 
TAPAN weccceessees 1 17,500 ..... June July Ee SR IS ee es 98,731 bbls operation 
ee eee ee eee Buffalo ....eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 17 17 United Kingdom ...... 44,666,861 SS a errr rr 1,157,963 35 
Serer 49,946 9... 44 New York ...-..seeeeeeeee 12 7 Irish Free State ...... 154,566 45,641 September .............. 1,527,517 48 
ByTIA ccccccccccves 8,639 ...... 40 Maryland .......++++eeees * 5 DE Sisédviestiee” “80048 664 | ER RAE ae em 2,005,314 64 
British Oceania ... | | ooo Virginia «26sec eee eee eeees . s* EE I ee a cade .- oe0248 296 November .......cscccece 2,120,116 67 
French Oceania ... So. -ssstee. #eees San Francisco ...........-. 108 64 SS tanh a <cchha 4,982 542 7 SS ESE era 1,766,869 52 
New Zealand ..... 1,085 )) es WOW GRIBBRS ccc cecccsccese 221 273 British East Africa ...  ...... 85 January 48 
Ethiopia eecceseses . Srrre.. ere? o et OED 6666808 anes be 1 2 British South Africa... $21,375 1,531 February 46 
British E. Africa.. Dee (@heves a60ies RAVOREE 6-06 ccbvcccecccces 58 80 British West Africa.... ...... 4,348 March 47 
Union of 8S. Africa. ye Los Angeles ........++++++ 5 Se COL ee eee ee, eer rrr ren 42 
Other B. 8S. Africa. ee mee eT DEO 6-000 b 06.2 ose wee 2 218 114 British Honduras ..... ...... | apa fats ot eh ages 41 
Beypt ccccccsccves > er 154 WaSRIRStOR ccccccceccsvess 18 17 Barbados 7 ear ene 5,025 (ale EE RR Sag ae Bc Oat 44 
Algeria and Tunisia war  Saceas 86000 CRIGRRO. ceccccrccvevccseves 113 189 ts bee Si Wey 73,449 Sec sulaveudeanceborruen 47 
Other Fr. Africa.. ere r ey meer } 1. Pr rrrrrree rt 4 oe es 28,385 eniehinieiiaien 
EMBOTER ccccccccces Se «sescee ceove DREGE. 46 6e.n00essectes owes 19 20 Other Brit. W. Indies... ...... 32,332 Totals 
Mozambique ...... ee) 6 6686S: 08025 BPOTCte RICO ccccvccevcccecer ee ee er Si ame age 165,400 2,970 
Other Port. Africa. GES - cevece 81 | | yy MPPVEE TERE TTELTLE LE 114 ee ne eee 185 
Canary Islands ... SE 8 wesesne seues Montana and fdaho ....... 7 3 hg eRe aa 2,200 22,324 United States—Winter and Spring Wheat 
Other S. Africa.... Merry y meee? oe —- _ SewtemmGtamd .onccccs occcee 1,667 Department of Agriculture estimates of 
Ecuador .......++.+ 5,089 = sae eee vee Totals ...cscesscceeveece 968 796 Palestine Se ns eae 1,817 the winter and apring Wheat crop and acre- 
ue Spaeseseee §=— tee es age of the United States, by years (000's 
Totals ....-.+--- pei poe bi 966,096 Spring Wheat by States Canada .......++eeeeee 45,000 core omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
Barley Rye Oats Department of Agriculture estimate of the 4,952,82 Acres, -—— Bushels— 
RS cn cakic:. Gasmace “oe 1928 spring wheat acreage and production, Totals ....s+ssseeeee 74,952,823 2,944,228 Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
Denmark .....+++  seeees 17,143... based on condition Sept. 1, compared with Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 1928*. 36,125 21,625 67,750 23 «901 
Finland ......+++ sees 43,157 ..... the final production figures for 1927, and ments through the various United States 1927.. 37,872 20,711 68,583 653 319 872 
WPRAMCO ceccsccccs ceseece i ee giving the five-year average 1923-27 (000’s Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 1927, 1926.. 36,913 19,613 56,626 627 205 832 
Germany ........ eee eae omitted) : to July 31, 1928: 1925.. 31,234 21,021 62,255 402 275 676 
Netherlands ..... 99,868 OO ae DURUM Flour, 1924.. 35,656 16,879 652,535 692 272 864 
SE Exissscce)” Susend i ee Acres ————Bushels———, To— Wheat, bus bbis 1923.. 39,518 20,141 59,659 672 225 797 
DEE ccisccss akesae ‘AaMeae 50 1928 1928 19271923-27 New York ........... 51,352,126 2,444,052 1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 587 281 868 
United Kingdom. 693,947 293,935 ..... Minnesota .... 306 4,699 3,538 2,800 Philadelphia ......... 7,298,572 20,285 1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
er re 282,567 873,936 109 North Dakota. 4,633 66,947 655,916 43,329 Portland ............. 1,901,972 153,179 1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,148 611 222 833 
British Honduras ...... 0 serees 65 South Dakota.. 1,193 12,980 16,401 12,516 Baltimore ........... 10,658,362 13,450 1919.. 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
DEccccss asses | Sweebn 207 Montana ...... 15 240 300 i FER ee 2,572,071 313,262 1918.. 37,180 22,051 69,181 565 356 921 
CEE ckcacee > weeees ee er 169,720 eet 1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
Nicaragua ...... 4 Totals ...... 6,147 84,866 76,155 59,399 1916.. 34,829 17,956 652,785 482 158 64 
Panama ......... 6 NE Ga bicsas cared 74,952,828 2,944,228  1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,02 
SEE in icnesss 250,341 miinol oa put naa ot 1.990 1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
Jamaica ........ 11 a . ° ’ 1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
Other B. W. Ind. ....-. Wisconsin .... 60 1,820 1,426 1,127 Cane Gee 1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
ee, 28 Minnesota .... 1,274 19,327 14,542 21,897 P 1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
Dominican Rep... 6 pe — yrs or'aee ocee 60,529 Department of Agriculture estimate of the 1910.. 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
Dutch W. Indies. 7 od ay Ota. 180 3'240 2958 wy 4 1928 corn production, based on condition ioe:? ornes pg oe ane — pos = 
Me nl Islands .. Spiers Montana ...... 3,410 60,016 65,652 41,940 Sept. 1, compared with the final production 1907... Het He Hest} py 225 634 
— te Idaho ........ 704 19,575 20,100 15,489 figures for 1927 and the 10-year average 996° 29'951 17.355 47,306 493 242 735 
Gelombia ........ Ti ani 6 2: Wyoming ..... 210 4,018 3,440 2,547 1918-27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
TONG acuocsesccis Sak) secves [Rnmae CHAIRED +--+ +6 ta fae See 1918-27 1927 1928 1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 
Vernesucla ....... ceceee  ceeees 6s Uhae s...+ 5... 8,253 2,790 2,647 pennsylvania ... 57,760 50,165 54,027 *Sept. 1 estimate. 
} viene: lle ile iy ae RS 137,122 109,720 188,256 
Oregon ....... ,77 3 4,699 f , 4 
Totals ........- 1,662,952 1,292,681 69,912 Other states .. 185 2,987 2,864 2,390 aa aenane seaere eee Canadian Wheat Acreage and Yield 
Michigan ...... 52,578 38,995 49,063 Estimates of the Canadian spring and 
Canadian Wheat Forecast Totals ...... 15,478 237,607 243,152 199,680 Wisconsin ...... 76,626 68,250 85,858 winter wheat crops, with acreage, as made 
Comparative estimates of the Canadian TOTAL SPRING WHEAT Minnesota ...... 140,512 127,246 149,476 by the dominion bureau of statistics (000's 
wheat crop as issued on the last day of the ee oo $15 5,477 3,888 1,996 SOE bcc wcerecves 413,962 386,986 493,611 omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
month mentioned by the Dominion bureau of Wisconsin .... 60 1.820 1,426 1.127 South Dakota .. 108,883 134,995 107,276 m———Acres———_, ——Bushels— 
statistics, in bushels (000,000's omitted): Minnesota .... 1,580 24,026 18,080 24,697 Nebraska 291,446 = 197,692 Winter Spring Total Wint Spng Total 
Year— June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final North Dakota.10,251 140,964 124,970 103,858 Mt age 47,967 45,362 i908. 818 23,296 24,114 21 529 550 
re ses eee BBO ... «ee «es South Dakota... 3,186 $3,987 44,303 29,113 orth Carolina.. 60,114 53,626 45,396  4997.. 853 21,607 22,460 22 418 440 
1937..... $25 $57 459 ... 444 440 Nebraska ..... 180 3,240 2,958 2,833 } sar al seeeseee sntane 54,502 40,770 i926.. 880 22,107 22,987 21 385 406 
1926..... 349 317 399 ... 406 410 Montana 60,256 65,952 42,694 Kentucky ...... s 4 75,010 70,226 14995.. 794 21,179 21,973 24 387 411 
COE osc 366 375 $98 +... 422 411 Idaho ........ 704 19,575 20,100 15,489 gala ia’aee 70,656 59,445 49294., 774 21,281 22,055 22 240 262 
lee 319 282 292 ... 272 262 Wyoming ..... 210 4,018 3,440 2,547 Alabama ....... +26 47,456 35,151 4993.. 816 21,856 22,672 19 455 474 
1928..... 366 388 470 470 ... 474 Colorado ...... 416 7,488 5,994 4,651 yer name steee erase 34,140 = 25,581 = 4992.. 893 21,530 22,428 19 381 400 
ae 339 321 389 ... 391 400 Utah ......... 104 3,263 32,790 2,647 Arkansas ....... 34,126 =©36,575 36,075 1991.. 721 22,540 28,261 16 285 301 
2008... 309 288 294 ... 3880 301 Washington ... 786 12,104 19,660 20,33g Oklahoma ...... 51,2938 84,190 72,735 4990.. 814 17,418 18,232 19 244 263 
1920..... 288 267 289 293 ... 268 Oregon ....... 223 3,778 + 3,382 4,699 Texas .......... 81,386 119,347 101,780  4919.. 673 18,458 19,126 16 177 193 
1919..... 285 249 205 194 196 193 Other states... 365 2,987 5,322 6,223 Other states .... 509,397 555,908 580,770 4918.. 417 16,937 17,354 8 181 189 
. ee 7 fe Se OR oe Oe 1917.. 725 14,031 14,756 16 218 284 
TE vases See | Totals ......21,625 322,473 319,307 259,079 United States 2,751,687 2,773,708 2,930,586 *Aug. 31 estimate. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 














Indiana 
Fire of unknown origin recently dam- 
the bakeshop of Baldoni Reamalo, 
1121 South Spring Street, Mishawaka, 
to the extent of $300. 

The Half Moon Fried Pie Co., Indian- 
apolis, has registered the trademark 
“Half Moon.” 

The Gary (Ind.) Seed Store, Inc., 1538 
Broadway, has been chartered, capital 
stock of $25,000, by Michel Mack, Wil- 
liam F. Lasanke and Julia Wrosko. 


Louisiana 


Frank Horak, who formerly conduct- 
ed a bakery at 1019 Decatur Street, New 
Orleans, has opened a cake department 
in Garic’s Bakery, 929 Decatur Street. 
A cake weighing 400 lbs was served to 
visitors on the opening day. 

The Oatmeal Biscuit Co., Kansas City, 
has leased property at 3500 Cleveland 
Avenue, New Orleans, and will open a 
branch there. 


Massachusetts 


Paul Galzurios has received a permit 
to build a bakery, costing $15,000, on 
Lincoln Street, Hyde Park. 

Henry’s Bakery, Inc., Lynn, has been 
chartered with a capital stock of $25,000. 
Doris Faymen is president of the com- 
pany, and John Faymen treasurer. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Eugene H. Wentworth. 
baker, of Worcester, with liabilities of 
$3,803 and no assets. 


New Mexico 


A bakery will be established at Farm- 
ington by Uptegrove Bros., formerly of 
Aztec. 


New York 


Hyman Kossoff, baker, 1974 Grant 
Avenue, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, listing no assets and liabili- 
ties of $2,558. 

M. Lieblich, 418 Jersey Street, New 
Brighton, S. I., has opened a new and 
larger baking plant. 

Harold Robinson has purchased an in- 
— in the Red Creek (N. Y.) Baking 


Albert Krysch has purchased the bak- 
ery of M. J. Green, Warwick. 

J. S. Brauman will open a bakery at 
8618 Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven. 

Harry Tomasides is proprietor of the 
White Star Bakery recently opened on 
Main Street, Saugerties. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against G. Weinstein, on Throop 
Avenue, Brooklyn, by Max Kuperschmid, 
with a claim of $17,379. 

G. P. Beretta will open the Beretta 
French & Italian Pastry Shop at 136 
Court Street, Binghamton. 

The Larkin Co., 600 Seneca Street, 
Brooklyn, will open a branch store at 
3091 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo. 

Emanuel Ugobono, 100 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, will make alterations costing 
$10,000 to his bakery. 

Isadore B. Geller, 100 East Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, will erect a bak- 
try building at Westchester and Strat- 
ford avenues. 

The R. & G. Cafeteria, Inc., 1664 Ma- 
combs Road, New York, has increased 
its capital stock. 

Dugan Bros., 288 South Fifth Street, 
Brooklyn, will erect a two-story bakery 
at Two Hundred and Twenty-second 
Street and Ninety-ninth Avenue, Queens. 

Michael Rose has opened the Rose 
Sunlight Bakery, 1978 Eighty-first Street, 
Brooklyn. 

A. Klein has opened a bakery at 1374 
Jerome Avenue, New York. 

Brown Bros. & Hillin have opened a 
bakery at 3434 Jerome Avenue, New 
York. 

The Ruebner Baking Corporation has 
assumed management of the Northport 
(L. 1.) Bakery. 

B. C. Durkee, proprietor of the Dur- 
kee Bakery, Homer, has erected an ad- 
dition to ‘his building and installed a 
new oven. 

Frank Lessongang, proprietor of the 
Dorothy Bake Shop. fc PState Street, 


Watertown, has filed a voluntary petition 


in bankruptcy, listing liabilities of $5,587 
and no assets. 

Mrs. Mary Auclaire, Gouverneur, has 
sold her bakery and restaurant to Joseph 
Lareau. 

Elmer McLean, owner of the White 
Star Bakery, Albion, has purchased 
Young’s Bakery on East State Street. 

The property of the Turner Baking 
Co., Geneva, has been sold to Conrad 
Link, Fredonia. 

Mrs. Ruth Aldrich has purchased the 
bakery owned by Mrs. B. L. Holmes, 41 
Silver Street, Norwich. 

Henry Heim will open a bakery at 70 
North Grand Avenue, Baldwin. 

Claude L. Frost, operator of a bakery 
at 55 North Avenue, Owego, has closed 
the business owing to ill health. L. A. 
Schrappe expects to reopen the shop. 

Chairstin’s Bakery & Pastry Shop, 153 


’ East Sixtieth Street, New York, has been 


discontinued. 
North Dakota 


H. J. Tvedt has discontinued the bak- 
ery at Bowbells. The building and 
equipment are owned by C. M. Emerson. 

George Troyer, Carido, has sold his 
bakery to Robert McVey. 

Baker & Lepard have succeeded H. L. 
Smith as proprietors of the Home Bak- 
ery, Kenmare. 

E. A. Koder has opened a bakery at 
Crystal. 

Ohio 

The Kraft Baking Co., Akron, has been 
chartered, capital stock 250 shares, no- 
par value, by George, Charles, and An- 
toinette Kraft. 

Ralph Baker has opened the Bake 
Shop, 418 Chillicothe Street, Portsmouth. 

C. W. Solomon has purchased the Mor- 
ris Bakery, Clarksburg. 

J. H. Lehman has taken over the busi- 
ness of the New London (Ohio) Bakery. 
The Plymouth (Ohio) Bakery, which he 


has operated under lease, has been turned 
back to its owner, Mr. DeWitt, who will 
continue the business. 

The Blue Bird Baking Co., Dayton, 
has opened in a new plant on Kiser 
Street, with a capacity of 10,000 pies 
daily. 

Fire recently damaged the Neff Bak- 
ery, Broad Street, Canfield. 

Walter Chapin, Canfield, has sold his 
bakery to Fred Baehr. ; 

A. Backman has opened a bakery at 
1901 East Sixty-fifth Street, Cleveland. 

George Whitfield, 9021 Lorain Avenue, 
Cleveland, recently sold his bakery. 

J. Zeller’s bakery, 2800 West Twenty- 
fifth Street, Cleveland, which has been 
closed for some time, has been reopened 
by J. Bombrosky. 

A. Dziercowski recently purchased the 
bakery business of B. Jablomski, 1414 
Dennison Avenue, Cleveland. Mr. Jab- 
lomski has opened another bakery at 
2062 West One Hundred and Tenth 
Street. 

A bakery has been opened at 3116 
East Thirtieth Street, Cleveland, by E. 
Kospal. 

Casper Meeter has purchased the bak- 
ery business of Bretz & Santer, 3450 
West, One Hundred and Fifth Street, 
Cleveland. 

Gus Trejbal has purchased the bakery 
owned by Jelinki Copca at 3781 East 
One Hundred and Thirty-first Street, 
Cleveland. 

J. Trisker has purchased the bakery 
of Frank Krizek, 8306 Central Avenue, 
Cleveland. 

A. L. Rodick recently bought the bak- 
ery owned by J. Whitfield at 1921 Lo- 
rain Avenue, Cleveland. 

A. B. Clark has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Grand Rapids, from Clem Noff- 
singer. 

The European Rye Bread Co., Cleve- 
land, is occupying the former quarters 








‘FLOUR AND 


FEED NOTES 

















E. W. Miller has purchased the flour, 
feed and coal business of P. J. McNam- 
ara, Manistique, Mich. 

The Decatur (Mich.) Elevator Co. has 
been organized to operate the mill and 
elevator of the Decatur Co-operative As- 
sociation. 

The Claire (Mich.) Hay, Grain & Bean 
Co. plans to sell a line of feeds and do 
custom grinding. 

The Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co., 
Bessemer, Mich., has been changed from 
a co-operative to a stock company. 
Jacob Mannie is president, Charles Swan- 
son vice president, and R. L. Bergeron 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Hickman (Ky.) Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. has been organized to succeed 
Pruett & Fields, J. A. Bush having pur- 
chased the interest of Roger Fields. 

The Paw Paw (Ill.) Co-operative Co. 
has installed a feed mill for custom 
grinding. 

The C. L. Travelute Grain Co., Leb- 
anon, Kansas, has equipped its . plant 
with a hammer mill and feed mixing ma- 
chinery. 

The Farmers’ Grain Exchange Mill, 
Rockwell City, Iowa, has been put in 
operation for grinding feed. 

A. Bentley and his son, R. S. Bentley, 
have purchased and will rebuild the 
Fairbank (Iowa) Mill. 

Percy Bish has purchased the Veed- 
ersburg (Ind.) Roller Mills, and will 
manufacture feeds. 

The Farmers’ Equity Exchange, Van 
Buren, Ind., has installed feed grinding 
machinery. 

John Bishop and Chester Bashore have 
reopened the Bashore Feed Mill, North 
Manchester, Ind. 

H. C. Sharp & Co., Liberty, Ind., have 
installed feed grinding and mixing ma- 
chinery. 

M. H. Graham has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Rasche Flour & Feed Co., 


Carbondale, Ill., and will operate it as 
the Graham Co. 

Hake & Son, Tipton, Kansas, have 
equipped their plant with a batch mixer. 

Elmer Zuck, Thomson, IIl., has opened 
a feed mill business. 

John Winterhauler has built a mill for 
custom grinding at Lilylake, Ill. 

E. E. Woodard has installed a feed 
mill at Fairdale, Ill. 

C. E. Robinson and Albert F. Parrott 
will operate the Etna Flour Mill, Etna 
Mills, Cal. 

T. C. and John R. Deal will open a 
wholesale grocery business at Monticello, 
Ark. 

W. H. Macy has purchased the Clark 
Grain & Feed Co.’s store at Los Molinos, 
Cal. 

Baker Bros. mill and feed store, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., burned recently with a 
loss of approximately $100,000. The 
building, erected 40 years ago, was of 
frame construction, and valued at $50,- 
000. Officers of the company state that 
plans have not yet been made regarding 
reconstruction. 

The Yantis Milling Co., Fulton, Mo., 
has equipped its plant with machinery 
for mixing poultry feed. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, linseed crusher, has purchased 
an elevator at Osceola, Wis. William 
Tewksbury, who has operated a flour 
and feed business from this elevator, will 
continue the business until the company 
takes over the elevator for the storage 
and grinding of screenings. 

Stebenne Bros., Inc., Central Falls, R. 
I., has been formed to sell flour and 
grain. William J. Stebenne, of Central 
Falls, is president. 

The L. & G. Feed Co., East Waters 
Street, Galesburg, IIl., has been incor- 
porated, with $40,000 capital stock, by 
Louis and G. W. Gard, and Edward 
Lundgren. 


of the L. R, Kritzer Co., on Independ- 
ence Road. 

Fay Hatch, Green Springs, has sold 
his bakery to Harold Stempp. 

The real estate of the Shewman Bak- 
ery, West and South Walnut streets, 
Troy, has been sold to William Tyler. 
The equipment will be sold at auction. 

The Wehle Baking Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., has opened a branch bakery at 
Youngstown. 

Oklahoma 

Rodkey’s Mill, Edmond, has estab- 
lished a wholesale bakery, which ships 
most of its products to Oklahoma City. 

The Nanette is a newly established 
bakeshop and confectionery at Tenth and 
Robinson, Oklahoma City. 

The Crescent Grocery, Oklahoma City, 
has opened a baking department, with 
John Thomas as manager. 

The Peerless Bakery, Yale, has added 
two Graham Bros. trucks to its delivery 
service. 

E. Hansen is operating the Thomas 
(Okla.) Bakery, formerly known as 
Cooke’s Home Bakery. 

J. C. Sears, Webb City, has sold his 
bakery to D. E. Crokett. 

H. O. Busker, of the Home Bakery, 
Newport, has added two Graham Bros. 
trucks to his delivery equipment. 

A cafe has been opened in the Model 
Bakery, Kingfisher, by Edward Fisher. 
B. F, Vaughan will continue to operate 
the bakery. 

The Mid-West Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has added $30,000 worth of equip- 
ment. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Tonkawa, will 
be remodeled and equipment will be in- 
stalled, under the new management of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Deupree, formerly 
of Wichita, Kansas. 

The Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
under the management of H. S. Alexan- 
der, has purchased another delivery 
truck. 

Oregon 

M. D. Southwick, Bybee and Milwau- 

kee streets, Portland, will open a bakery. 


Pennsylvania 

L. Kujolic, baker, 2001 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, plans to make ex- 
tensive improvements. 

F, A. Stitt, Harrisburg, is altering 
and improving his bakery. 

Daniel F. Schleifenheimer has with- 
drawn from a partnership with George 
Chronscz in the Reading (Pa.) Butter 
Pretzel Co. The latter will continue the 
business. 

Texas 

C. J. Tiller has purchased the interest 
of his partner in Riley’s Bakery, Mission, 
and will continue the business under its 
old name. 

Mrs. S. J. Howard has opened a bak- 
ery at San Saba, with W. H. Schober in 
charge. 

Waldemar Tieken has purchased the 
bakery of John C. Schober, Shiner. 

U. R. Carroll has opened a bakery at 
Loraine, in the former location and using 
the equipment of the Home Bakery, 
which has been closed for a year. 

J. W. Draughon, of the Draughon 
Bakery, Sinton, has moved his equipment 
to Taft, where he will operate a bakery 
and candy kitchen. Victor Williams, of 
the American Beauty Bakery, Odem, has 
opened a second shop in the Draughon 
location at Sinton, and will hereafter 
use it as his headquarters. 

Calvin Jones, of Childress, has bought 
an interest in the Sanitary Bakery, 
Quanah, from E. Hughes. Claude Jarrel 
will be manager. 

The Bryson Bakery, Tyler, recently 
was damaged by fire. 

The Marantz Bakery, owned by N. 
Marantz, has been opened in Wichita 
Falls. Charles White has been appointed 
manager of the shop, which will do a 
retail business. 


Washington 
E. J. Dowling and C. L. Evans will 
open the Cougar Bakery at Pullman. 
The C. W. & Leah Thompson Bakery, 
Kelso, has been sold to Mary B. Byram. 








A contributor to the Chicago Tribune 
tells a story on the English that may be 


libelous, but bears repeating. It seems 
that a tea and coffee salesman was at- 
tending a convention or something else 
that made him slightly hilarious. He 
ran into trouble with a burly London 
policeman who, to put an end to his 
struggles, hit the salesman over the head 
with his truncheon, remarking: “Take 
that for your coco.” 

The salesman recovered consciousness 
a few hours afterward, and sat up and 
said: “Good joke on that old Bobby, 
*cause I don’t sell cocoa, I only handle 
tea and coffee.” 

Which makes it about as good a joke 
as most of those one hears these days. 

. * 


The old-time little boy who froze his 
feet waiting for his father to come out 
of the saloon now has a little boy of his 
own who gets his finger caught in the 
bottle capper.—NKansas City Star. 

7 . 

A statistician remarks that many Scots 
in Australia were born in that country. 
This method, of course, saves the fare.— 
London Opinion, 

¥ 
GODSPEED 
Oh, seek, my love, your newer way; 
Pll not be left in sorrow. 

So long as I have yesterday, 

Go take your damned tomorrow! 

Dorothy Parker, in the Minneapolis 

Tribune. 


* ” 
LULLABY IN AN APARTMENT HOUSE 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 
The sandman’s going his rounds once 


more, 
While red-hot jazz from the Palais @’Or 
Steals in from Apartment 24, 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 
Hush-a-bye 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 


Sleep, little one, sleep. 
Drift off to the land of slumber, pet. 
The Smiths have a brand new five-tube 
set. 
If you wake at twelve *twill be going yet. 
Sleep, little one, sleep 
If you can. 
Sleep, precious one, sleep. 


Sleep, little one, sleep. 
Skim the sky on a fleecy cloud, 
As Jenks next door makes drinks for the 
crowd. 
In another round they will get quite loud. 
Sleep, little one, sleep 
For your own protection, 
Sleep, angel one, sleep. 


Sleep, little one, sleep. 
The silver moon casts a magic spell. 
From the Roxy organ comes “William 
Tell,” 
As Dr. Cadman discusses heil. 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 
In your trundle bedlam 
Sleep, harried one, sleep. 
—Howard Cushman in the New Yorker. 
* * 
THE GO-GETTER 
A railroad agent in Minneapolis, read- 
ing that the youth who rode a pony from 
Gallup, N. M., to Brule, Wis., to shake 
hands with President Coolidge, had aban- 
doned his steed in Duluth, and that citi- 
zens of that place were considering what 
to do with it, wrote the Duluth agent of 
his road what was intended to be a face- 
tious suggestion. He said that, in view 
of the fact that the pony would require 
a special car, it would be good business 
for the railroad if the Duluth agent 
would get the Humane Society and other 
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such organizations in Duluth to start a 
subscription fund to ship the animal back 
to New Mexico. 

The Duluth agent failed to grasp the 
intended humor in the suggestion, and 
his serious, detailed reply told that he 
had taken the matter up with various 
charitable associations and prominent 
residents, but that none of them thought 
such a fund feasible, and that the prob- 
abilities were that the pony would be 
sent to the local soap works. 

Whereupon the Minneapolis corre- 
spondent seized the opportunity to wire 
his sober friend in Duluth as follows: 

“Sorry for pony, but road must have 
freight. Go after the soap shipments.” 

* ” 
OUT OF BOUNDS 

Diogenes, growing desperate, refilled 
his lamp and struck out for the great 
open spaces. After the third detour, he 


encountered a man at a gate, to whom he 
confided the secret of his search. 

“Sorry, my friend,” the gateman told 
him, “but you’re wasting your time here. 
This is the Babbling Brook Country 
Club, and we’re holding our annual golf 
tournament for advertising men.”—Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 

. * 


Customer: “I was told to buy either 
a casserole or a camisole, and I can’t 
remember which.” 

Clerk: “Ah! Is the chicken dead or 
alive?”—Clinton County Democrat. 


* ~ 


INCREASED THEIR THIRST 

Wife (seeing husband attacked by 
bees): “Run, honey, run!” 

Husband: “Don’t call me honey, for 
heaven’s sake! You’re making ’em des- 
perate.”—Pearson’s. 
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Concerning Ownership of Flour Brands 


URCHASE of a flour brand, unless accompanied by the purchase of the business 
in which such brand was used, does not, under the law, protect the person 
making such purchase of the brand. This important fact is pointed out in a current 
bulletin from ‘the office of the Millers’ National Federation in Chicago, together 
with a dissertation on this subject from “Good Will, Trade Marks and Unfair 
Trading,” a treatise by Edward S. Rogers, of Reed & Rogers, Federation counsel. 


Mr. Rogers has had a wide experience in trademark cases.- 


The firm of Reed & 


Rogers has acted as Federation counsel for the past 25 years, during which time it 
has secured registration of many flour brands for members and successfully con- 
ducted many cases involving rights under registration and copyright in the United 


States Patent Office. 


NY one who is familiar with the 
flour milling business knows the 
multitude of brands that are em- 

ployed. It is not unusual, therefore, to 
find different mills using the same brand 
in different sections of the country, and 
somtimes in the same sections, because 
the brands are legion, and human in- 
genuity is limited. Sometimes different 
millers try to clean up the situation by 
attempting to purchase brands from 
other mills. These purchases are al- 
most invariably transfers of the brand, 
and involve no succession of the business 
and universally are void. 

Two mills got into a controversy over 
the brand “Swansdown.” It was not set- 
tled until the circuit court of appeals 
was reached. The dispute arose out of 
this state of facts: Meyer & Bulte sought 
to restrain Igleheart Bros. from the use 
of the brand. Meyer & Bulte carried on 
business in St. Louis from 1880 to 1897 
as flour manufacturers, later moving to 
Kansas City, where at the time of the 
beginning of the suit they were in busi- 
ness. Philip Land originated the “Swans- 
down” brand at Sweet Springs, Mo., in 


1865. He was succeeded by various con- 
cerns, the latest being the Sweet Springs 
Milling Co. The Sweet Springs Milling 
Co. in 1892 assigned the “Swansdown” 
brand to the complainant, Meyer & Bulte. 
There was no succession to the business. 
It appeared that the complainant never 
had any interest and acquired none in 
the milling plant operated and owned by 
the Sweet Springs Milling Co. or the 
other persons and firms who were the 
successors of Land. 

Igleheart Bros. were the firm doing 
business at Evansville, Ind., and was 
succeeded by a corporation of the same 
name in 1879. In 1879 the firm began 
the use of a flour brand containing the 
word “Swansdown.” 

‘It will be observed on the question 
of priority that if the complainant ac- 
quired any right to the trademark, 
“Swansdown,” from Land’s successors, 
its rights were prior in point of time to 
the defendant’s; but on the other hand, 
if that assignment was void, the defend- 
ant’s rights were superior, because they 
began to use the brand in question in 
1879, whereas the purported assignment 











Arbitration and Trade Rules 


B btionat the thirty-second annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 


tional Association, C. 


D. Sturtevant, of Omaha, said in his presidential 


address: “The record of our arbitration and appeals cases is an index of 


our progress. 


Originally we started with one arbitration committee. 


The 


number of cases increased so fast that no one committee could handle them, 
so our constitution was changed to provide for seven committees in order that 
we might handle the arbitration business of the association without placing 


any undue burden upon our arbitrators. 


“The day is now fast approaching when we may, if we please, reduce the 


number of our committees because of insufficient business. 


A few years ago, 


when I was serving as chairman of arbitration committee No. 1, there was 
never a time but that the committee had five or six cases before it for considera- 


tion. 


Only just recently one of our leading arbitrators complained to Secretary 


Quinn that he had not had an opportunity to consider an arbitration case 


for months. 


“I believe the reason we have fewer cases for arbitration is because the 
grain trade has advanced to a higher plane of business ethics, because our 
members are becoming broad-minded, because through the efforts of this asso- 
ciation they are able to understand ‘the other man’s side’ of a controversy, 
because they realize that it is not only more ethical but more businesslike and 
more profitable to adjust a difference upon a friendly basis rather than to allow 
it to go to arbitration or litigation, and finally, because, through the efforts 
of our trade rules and arbitration committees, the trade as a whole has a 
better understanding of its rights, and through the medium of arbitration 
decisions and the opinions of the trade rules committee it can itself determine 
the right and wrong of nearly any controversy without submitting it to one 


of our ‘juries of experts.’ 


The thanks of this association are due to the chair- 


men and members of these committees who have labored so earnestly to bring 


about this result. 


I hope the time will come when our docket will be clear 


and our records will show there are no pending controversies between members 


of this association.” 
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was dated 1892. It will be seen there 
fore, that the validity of this assignment 
was the turning point of the case. The 
assignment was in this form—it recited 
that Meyer & Bulte “are desirous of ac- 
quiring the exclusive ownership, right 
title and use of said brand or trademark 
for said class of merchandise,” and there. 
upon the Sweet Springs Milling Co. sojq 
assigned and transferred to Meyer ¢ 
Bulte “all their right, title and interest 
in and to said brand and trademark.” 

In commenting on this situation the 
court of appeals for the seventh circuit 
took occasion to remark: 

“A trademark or trade name is of no 
virtue in and of itself. It becomes of 
value only through use, and therefore 
by use it is an assurance to purchasers 
of excellence of the article to which it jg 
affixed as manufactured by the one 
whose name appears as the producer, 
The fanciful or arbitrary trademark by 
association with the name of the produc- 
er becomes, therefore, valuable because 
it is a sign or symbol to the purchaser 
and assurance to him of the genuineness 
of the article of its manufacture by the 
proprietor of the trademark or trade 
name. Dissociated from such manufac- 
turer it is not an assurance of the gen- 
uineness. When used by another it 
works a fraud upon the purchaser, A 
trademark is analogous to the good-will 
of the business. Who ever heard of a 
good-will being sold to one while the 
original owner continues the business as 
before? The good-will is inseparable 
from the business itself. So, likewise, 
is a trade name that gives assurance to 
a purchaser that the article upon which 
is stamped the trademark or trade name 
is the genuine product of the manufac- 
turer to whom the trade name or trade- 
mark points by association as the maker 
of the article. Therefore, to give a nec- 
essary qualification to the assignability 
of a trademark there shall go with it the 
transfer of the business and good-will 
of the owner of the symbol.” 

In referring, then, to the purported 
assignment, the court observed: 

“To uphold such a transfer would be 
to ignore the fundamental office of a 
trademark, would be to disregard its 
purpose and object, would be to sanc- 
tion the fraud upon the public purchas- 
ing the article. I am of opinion, there- 
fore, that the complainants acquired no 


.title to this trademark under the trans- 


fer from Land and his successors in 
business.” 

The decisions as well as the philosophy 
of the matter ought to make it clear that 
trademarks cannot be picked up by the 
roots, separated from the business which 
gives them life, and sold as a separate 
entity; but any lawyer who has had ex- 
perience in trademark matters will recall 
the client who produces as the source 
of his article an indorsement on a cer- 
tificate of registration or an elaborately 
drawn contract, the gist of which is— 
“for valuable consideration, I hereby 
sell, assign and transfer all my right, 
title and interest in aforesaid trademark 
to . . .” and the expression of amaze- 
ment when he is told that as an aban- 
donment of the mark against the as- 
signor the document may be worth some- 
thing, but as an assignment or a source 
of title, it is worthless. 

I recall perfectly an officer of a very 
large institution who announced that he 
had just bought what he described as 
one of the most valuable steel trade- 
marks in the world. As a matter of 
fact, this company had actually paid 
close to $500,000 for a brand, and had 
not thought it worth while or attempted 
to get anything else. Of course the sale 
was a nullity, and when he was so ad- 
vised the steel man nearly had hysterics. 
Fortunately, the situation was not hope- 
less, because it so happened that the 
transaction (though the parties to it 
were not aware of it) came exactly 
within the one recognized exception t0 
the rule. The product on which the mark 
was used was made under a secret proc- 
ess, which, as a matter of fact, had been 
disclosed to the supposed purchaser of 
the mark, and by dint of drawing and 
having executed a new set of convey- 
ances and actual transfer of and tuition 
in the secret formulas a title was ob 
tained which the courts afterward sus 
tained. 
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VAKER OOSTWARD Supplement to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Painting by J. Van der Linde, after Jan Steen and AMERICAN BAKER, October 24, 1928 
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